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fi. E face which is engraved on the opposite 

page of this magazine is that of a poet who 
will, I think, be better known to our grandchil- 
dren than he has been to us. For time saves 
and sanctifies as well as destroys. 

During the last twenty-five or thirty years 
a tall, slight figure, somewhat bent of late, with 
Dantean eyebrows overhanging eyesof a singu- 
larly penetrative sweetness when they looked at 
you, wasafrequent figureonthestreetsof Boston. 
Here and there it encountered a friendly glance 
of recognition, but to the hurrying throng in the 
city of his birth Thomas William Parsons was 
virtually a stranger. The passers-by, brushing 
against him, were unconscious that that shy 
man with the inward-looking eyes was a poet 
of rare gifts, who, however lacking in various- 
ness, occasionally managed in his own direct 
artesian way to pierce as deep as any of his 
great contemporaries, excepting, possibly, Em- 
erson. There was something abstracted and 
evasive about the man’s very walk ; in the midst 
of the crowd he was not of it. He carried his 
solitude with him into the street. Indeed, he 
was not of the crowd, though allied to it by 
subtle threads of sympathy. In his poetic as 
well as in his personal quality he did not ad- 
dress himself to the general. 

Dr. Parsons had much in common with Lan- 
dor, outside of the Englishman’s fine morose- 
ness. Each possessed that delicate precision 
of touch which, to the observing, betrays the 
steel gauntlet under the velvet glove. Both 
were scholars, both loved Italy, and both wrote 
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marvelously finished verse, which poets praised, 
and the public neglected to read. 

Dr. Parsons’s lighter lyrics have a grace and 
distinction which make it difficult to explain 
why they failed to win wide liking. That his 
more serious work failed to do so is explicable. 
Such austere poetry as the stanzas “ On a Bust 
of Dante,” for instance, is not to the taste of 
the mass of readers: but such poetry, once cre- 
ated, becomes a part of the material world; it 
instantly takes to itselfthe permanency of moun- 
tains, prairies, and rivers; it seems always to 
have existed. The scant measure of apprecia- 
tion which his work in this kind met with was 
in some degree the result of Dr. Parsons’s own 
methods. ‘Though he wrote his poems with in- 
finite care and labor, he was curiously indiffer- 
ent to their subsequent fate. He gave them, 
usually, to the newspapers, rarely sending his 
best to the magazines. Now and then a leaf- 
let, in strange typography, fluttered down into 
the hand of the passer-by, like a rich leaf blown 
from a maple. From time to time a handful 
of his rhyme was tenderly gathered into a pri- 
vately printed volume, and offered to friends. 

The possessors of these furtive little books 
do not, I have noticed, show any striking ea- 
gerness to part with them. Since the Ticknor 
and Fields volume in 1854, and a rearrange- 
ment of it with additions, issued in London 
in 1872, Dr. Parsons published nothing of his 
own in a permanent shape. He had high 
ideals touching his office as man of letters, but 
a very modest estimate of himself. It was 
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a lesson to mediocrity to find this consum- 
mate artist and deep thinker at times 
Desiring this man’s art, and that man’s scope. 
For the most part he dwelt in book-world,and 
held that nothing was so real as imagination. 
The study of the great Florentine and his 
period was a life-long pursuit of Dr. Parsons. 
His translation of “ The Divine Comedy,” so 
far as he carried it, for it was left like “the 
unfinished window in Aladdin’s tower,” places 
him in the first rank of Dante’s disciples. He 
brought to this labor of love something of his 
master’s own passion. Whether ornot the trans- 
lation is literal in detail, Dr. Parsons’s fragmen- 
tary versions have a spell beyond that of all 
other metrical versions, in being poems in them- 
selves. Such pleasure as a translation affords is 
usually monopolized by the translator. Though 
the influence of Dante’s manner is nowhere 
traceable in the original writings of Dr. Par- 
sons, it isto be remarked that his noblest lyric was 
inspired by a portrait of the Tuscan poet—the 
lines“ Ona Bust of Dante” already mentioned. 
Dr. Parsons went seldom into society ; he was 
a beloved guest in the few houses he visited. 
His own fireside, until it was darkened by ir- 


1 Five or six years ago Dr. Parsons told me that the 
original appearance in book form of these lines was in 
connection with his translation of the first ten cantos of 
the “Inferno,” published by W. D. Ticknor, 1843. 
Copies of that little pamphlet in stiff brown paper cov- 
ers, with the grim profile of Dante regarding Parsons’s 
poem on the opposite page, are now very much sought 
after by collectors. 
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See, from this counterfeit of him 
Whom Arno shall remember long, 
How stern of lineament, how grim, 
The father was of Tuscan song: 

There but the burning sense of wrong, 
Perpetual care and scorn, abide ; 
Small friendship for the lordly throng ; 
Distrust of all the world beside. 


Faithful if this wan image be, 

No dream his life was —but a fight! 
Could any Beatrice see 

A lover in that anchorite ? 

To that cold Ghibeline’s gloomy sight 
Who could have guessed the visions came 
Of Beauty, veiled with heavenly light, 

In circles of eternal flame? 


The lips as Cumz’s cavern close, 
The cheeks with fast and sorrow thin, 
The rigid front, almost morose, 

3ut for the patient hope within, 

Declare a life whose course hath been 
Unsullied still, though still severe, 
Which, through the wavering days of sin, 
Kept itself icy-chaste and clear. 
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reparable loss, was a happy one. He was a 
man of great simplicity and alert sympathies; 
a charming companion, when he was out of 
his cloud, and, even when in his cloud, a most 
courteous dreamer. That he sometimes dropped 
his reserve with me, in his enthusiasm over 
some question of literature or art, is now among 
my cherished memories. I frequently urged 
him to collect his scattered poems, as he alone 
could adequately perform the task, but I never 
succeeded in getting more than a faint-hearted 
promise that he would undertake it. It was 
left for other hands to do. The recently pub- 
lished collection is not, I imagine, the col- 
lection that will definitely represent him. It 
contains pieces which doubtless his severer taste 
would have excluded; an important stanza is 
omitted from one of the notable poems, and the 
volume is wanting in several lyrics that must 
be classed with his choicest. How choice 
those are is something the world will gradu- 
ally discover. Like Beddoes and Landor, how- 
ever, he will always be the poet of exceptional 
lovers. During his life-time Parsons’s verse 
found only a narrow circle of readers, but they 
were of that kind which in each age keeps the 
fire burning on the altars. The many make 


popularity ; the few make fame. 
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Not wholly such his haggard look 

When wandering once, forlorn, he strayed, 
With no companion save his book, 

To Corvo’s hushed monastic shade ; 
Where, as the Benedictine laid 

His palm upon the convent’s guest, 

The single ae for which he prayed 

Was peace, that pilgrim’s one request. 


Peace dwells not here—this rugged face 
Betrays no spirit of repose ; 

The sullen warrior sole we trace, 

The marble man of many woes. 

Such was his mien when first arose 

The thought of that strange tale divine, 
When heli he peopled with his foes, 
Dread scourge of many a guilty line. 


War to the last he waged with all 

The tyrant canker-worms of earth; 

Baron and duke, in hold and hall, 

Cursed the dark hour that gave him birth; 
He used Rome’s harlot for his mirth ; 
Plucked bare hypocrisy and crime ; 

But valiant souls of knightly worth 
Transmitted to the rolls of Time. 


O Time! whose verdicts mock our own, 
The only righteous judge art thou! 
That poor, old exile, sad and lone, 

Is Latium’s other Virgil now; 

Before his name the nations bow ; 

His words are parcel of mankind, 

Deep in whose hearts, as on his brow, 
The marks have sunk of-Dante’s mind. 
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TS genius loci of the ancients is not alto- 
gether a myth. A truer mysticism than 
their mythology teaches us that places retain 
for ages something of the lives that have been 
lived in them, an echo of the voices that have 
made them musical, a fleeting shadow of the 
men and women who found in them their hap- 
piness or their sorrow. Those who have spent 
much time in secluded spots learn to feel that 
lonely places have souls; and the soul of a place 
is indeed its genius Joci, its familiar spirit, its 
peculiar essence, as real a thing as the scent of 
a rose or the smell of the sea. There are rose- 
gardens in the East that are fair with the ac- 
cumulated happiness of past generations. There 
are shady ilex-groves in Italy wherein still 
dwells the silent spirit of contemplation; per- 
haps the phantasms of tragic loves sigh out their 
little day beneath the ancient trees. In Italy,in 
Greece, in Asia, in distant Indian glens, dim 
temples stand to this day, haunted or blest, 
perhaps, by the presence of that mystic spirit 
which outlasts all ages. And the market-place 
has its familiar genius also, the busy center of 
the crowded city, the broad thoroughfare of 
the great metropolis, silent for a few hours un- 
der the summer moonlight or the winter rain. 
Old castles too, deserted villages, uninhabited 
homes of dead populations —all have wraiths, 


SORRENTO. 


the ghosts of what they have been, silent to the 
many, but more eloquent to the few than any 
human speech can ever be. And besides all 
these, there are spots where nature has never 
been molded by man, where she is sovereign 
and he is subject—lonely places by the sea, 
great sunlit silences where man has not dared to 
dwell because nature there would give him noth- 
ing, nor was he able to take anything from her. 
And the spirit of those places is more lonely, 
and grander, and mightier, than the genius 
/oci of the market-place, or of the deserted Ital- 
ian villa, “where the red dog-star cracks the 
speechless statues,” or even of the shady clois- 
ter or of the wind-swept temples of banished 
gods. The song of songs is still unwritten, 
though nature’s music makes man’s grandest 
symphonies ridiculous, and sounds night and 
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morning in the ears of him who has ears to 
hear. 

But those are not the ears of the Cook’s 
tourist, the German water-color painter, or 
the English spinster, all of whom come yearly 
southward to the Sorrento coast, as regular in 
their migration as the swallow, and far more 
welcome to the bankrupt hotel-keeper and the 
starving boatman, though less suggestive of 
poetic thoughts when a prominent object in 
the landscape. They come, they eat, they sleep, 
and their scarlet guide-books catch the sun and 
mark them for the native’s prey. And then, 
thank heaven! they go. But it is easy to get 
away from them, for they keep to the beaten 
track, a vast flock of sheep for most of whose 
actions Mr. John Murray of Albemarle street 
will be held responsible at the last judgment. 
It may be doubted whether any church, any 
creed, or any despotic form of government 
which the world has ever seen, has disposed 
more completely of men’s consciences, men’s 
money, and men’s movements, than the com- 
pilers and publishers of famous guide-books. 
Mr. Murray says to the tourist, “ Go,” and he 
goeth, or, “ Do this,” and he doeth it, in the cer- 
tain consciousness that he cannot do wrong, 
which is more than the spiritual pastors and 
masters of the world generally succeed in ac- 
complishing without assistance. I will not ven- 
ture to impugn the judgment of the great guide- 
books, but I will venture to say that the average 
tourist in Italy sees very little that is distinct- 
ively Italian. ‘The places he visits have been 
visited by such an infinite number of tourists 
before him that they have acquired a certain 
tourist color, so to say, and have suffered a cer- 
tain localization of small iniquity which passes 
in the eyes of foreigners for native character. 
The least prejudiced of tourists is perhaps the 
German artist. He is also as a rule the most 
ready to undergo small hardships and consider- 
able fatigue in the pursuit of the beautiful. But 
even he sees little. To him Capri seems wild, 
Naples picturesque, and Vesuvius romantic, 
and when he has painted the Capri Needles, 
has eaten shell-fish at Santa Lucia, and has 
picked up a handful of scoriz on the edge of 
the crater, he has generally had his fill of south- 
ern Italy, and goes home to talk about it. So 
far as Sorrento is concerned, he and his col- 
leagues in the land come to the most beautiful 
place in the world, stay three days in the 
modern hotel, drive a dozen miles or so over 
a modern road in a particularly shaky mod- 
ern carriage, read “ Agnes of Sorrento,” and go 
to the next place mentioned in the guide- 
book, It never seems to strike them that 
they could hire a little boat with a couple 
of men for a week, and wander in and out 
among the rocks and caves and beaches 
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and fishing-villages all the way from Sorrento 
to Pestum, seeing sights not dreamed of in their 
guide-books, and calling up visions of the great 
romantic past, of Amalfi’s doges, of Robert 
Guiscard, Tancred, and Pope Hildebrand, or 
else idle away half a day with the old fishermen 
of Crapolla or Prajano, listening to their strange 
tales, their stories of Arabian Nights in Italian 
dress, their amazing versions of Scripture his- 
tory, and, more interesting still to those who 
love the sea, to their accounts of hairbreadth 
escapes in winter storms and summer squalls. 
And yet it is very easy to do all these things, and 
very pleasant, and there is no particular hard- 
ship to be undergone. Macaroni is not bad eat- 
ing, and to most people it is a pleasant novelty 
to dine on mackerel, lobster, red mullet, or 
murznz, just out of the sea. There is nothing 
particularly uncomfortable, either, in sleeping 
in the warm, dry sand, or in a boat-house on a 
pile of nets, or even in the bottom of the boat 
itself, with the Bay of Naples or the Gulf of 
Salerno for a bathtub in the morning, and the 
Southern moonlight for a bedroom candle. 

Far be it from me toinflict upon any one who 
reads this sketch a history of Sorrento, or a dis- 
sertation upon the antiquities of the peninsula 
and the republic of Amalfi. The charm that 
clings to so many spots in Italy does not lie 
in the accurate knowledge of what has been, 
so much as in dreaming of what might have 
been, or may have been, or may yet be. The 
memory of one or two names, great, romantic, 
or even mythological, which live in the tales 
told by the people, has power to call up won- 
derful pictures. And sometimes wild places, 
rugged and lonely, to which no shadow of def- 
inite tradition belongs, appeal even more di- 
rectly to the human heart. 

Here the sirens still breathe the sea spray, 
and sing in the enchanted moonlightas Ulysses, 
lashed to the mast, sweeps by in his dark ship. 
Still, in the misty dawn, or in the purple twi- 
light, the Barbary pirate’s shadowy craft steals 
silently shoreward, laden with murder and fire 
andsudden death, but watched from a hundred 
towers, from which the warning beacon of 
smoke or flame will presently shoot up to the 
Southern sky. On those same sirens’ isles, blind 
wretches still starve out their life on the re- 
membrance of the greatness they misused for 
a little while over there in Amalfi, the price 
of which was blindness, hunger, and solitude. 
Here, under the Sorrento Cape, in the rock-girt 
bath of Joanna, the laughter of the queen and 
her court ladies still rings in tune with the rip- 
ple of the wind-blown water. Far back in the 
other gulf to southward, above Atrani, stands 
the solitary Devil’s Tower wherein, in darker 
moods, Joanna performed her incantations ; 
while farther still, away in Salerno, in Guis- 
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card’scity,her mother, Margaretof Anjou,sleeps 
beneath the marble canopy of her lovely tomb. 

It is easy to fancy them alive again as one 
lies under the shadow of the rocks at noon-day, 
or by the water’s edge when the moon is full, 
or as one steers in and out along the fantastic 
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hardly worth while to enter into a description 
of what many will allow to be the most beau- 
tiful spot in the world. As a rule, too, all de- 
scription is a failure unless it appeals in some 
slight degree to memory. I might give a long 
account of its strange geological conformation ; 
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shore ; the truth of history becomes a very sec- 
ondary consideration, and the weird tales of the 
old man of Ellera seem very probable. The 
story-teller of the crew gives us an appalling 
version of Sinbad’s adventure with the roc, 
as the embers of the camp-fire die away, and 
none of us would be much surprised if the gi- 
gantic bird loomed up suddenly behind the 
tower on the cliff, to descend bodily in the very 
midst of us with an Eastern prince or two in his 
beak._ It is fairy-land, after all, and why should 
anything be too improbable to happen ? 

So much has been said of Sorrento itself, and 
so many people see it nowadays, that it seems 


I might talk of its marvelous climate, for the 
Bay of Naples is the coolest place in Italy on 
the sea-level; I could describe its more or less 
civilized people, its oranges and lemons and 
olives, and even its extremely modern hotels: 
but he who sees and knows Italy dwells not 
in large buildings illuminated by electric light, 
and made lively by the perpetual whisk of the 
waiter’s coat-tails, and though a man might 
spend many months in Sorrento, and gaze to 
satiety upon the lovely view, he might not see 
anything that would strike him as strange if 
he had much experience of the world, nor hear 
anything more amusing than the conversation 
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of his fellow-tourists. We all know what that 
is like. Two of the species meet in their own 
country. “Where have you been? ” “ Egypt.” 
“ Ah, yes; Egypt. I remember Cairo. Capi- 
tal steak at Shepheard’s.” But even in pro- 
gressive Sorrento there are quiet villas far from 
electric lights and steak-critics, and underneath 
the villas at the base of the long perpendicular 
cliffs are green and blue caves, and natural 
arches, and deep openings to unfathomable 
Roman quarries. And there are gorges, too, 
in the hills, and lovely walks when one has got 
above the range of the narrow, high-walled 
lanes among which it is so hard to find one’s 
way. There are endless fruit-trees, besides the 
orange and lemon, and there is everywhere 
and all summer an abundance of fruit — real 
Italian fruit, always unripe or over-ripe, but 
pretty to look at, and not poisonous, About 
Sorrento also there is something of a Nea- 
politan flavor in the air. The Neapolitan 
small boy is half monkey, half comedian, and 
all thief, and here as elsewhere the boy is fa- 
ther to the man. In Sorrento there is the mu- 
nicipal band, more inexorable in Italy than 
death itself; there are little companies of men 
and women who dance the tarantella in cos- 
tume on the terraces of the hotels, and sing 
vulgar songs, which the foreigner takes for na- 
tional airs. There are not, indeed, so many 
beggars as in Naples itself and its neighbor- 
hood, but the perpetual attempt to extract 
small coin from the visitor occupies the sole and 
undivided attention of at least one portion of 
the population. Here, as in Naples, the guide 
guides not, but chatters, butchering what he 
supposes to be the foreigner’s language in or- 
der to make himself a holiday. Here, as else- 
where, the lively donkey boy twists the patient 
ass’s tail, ultimately requests you to dismount 
at the steep places, and gets on himself. Here, 
as in all southern Italy, the small deceptions 
of a very poor and not very clever people bring 
a smile to the keen but often good-natured 
Northerner’s face. All this I might describe 
at endless length had it not been done so of- 
ten, and in one or two instances so well. There 
it all is, more or less lovely as to its surround- 
ings, more or less modern in its buildings, more 
or less civilized by the people that move upon 
thescene. And belowit, and beforeit, and facing 
it, stretches the sea, the eternal, ever-changing, 
ever-abiding sea. The splashes of human- 
wrought color, and the deeper tones of man- 
planted orange-gardens, and olive-groves, and 
vines, are forever contrasted with God’s own 
palette, with that broad water wherein are min- 
gled the precious things of day and night, the 
maiden rose-mallow of dawn, and the gor- 
geous purple of imperial evening, the gold of 
the sun and silver of the moon and the precious 
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stones of the stars, all blending at last in the 
depths of the great liquid sapphire of that sea 
which wise men of old believed to be the source 
of all living things. 

Here at least, if he chooses, man can leave 
dusty lanes and gorges, Neapolitan dances and 
improved hotels behind, and be alone with the 
sea a day, a week, ora month. There is no 
lack of boats, or of men who know the coast 
better than the lanes up there behind the town. 
There is no waiting for ebb or flow by this tide- 
less water; by day or night, when fancy whispers 
the word, you may be borne swiftly and safely 
westward, by the rocks, round the Capo di Sor- 
rento, past the Capo di Massa, in full sight of 
Capri, and altogether beyond civilization. 

The first bold rock that juts out beyond 
Massa is the Cala Grande, with its ruined 
tower. Then comes the cape itself, and just 
beyond it the sequestered bay where the old 
man of Ellera lives alone in his cave. Ellera, 
or Erete, is a strange place, and the old man 
who dwells among the rocks there is a queer 
character. The second point of the Sorren- 
tine peninsula is known as the Cape of Min- 
erva, ormore familiarly as the Campanella, from 
a tradition that a bell once hung in the bea- 
con-tower, just above the modern lighthouse. 
The Barbary pirates stole the bell one day, but a 
storm came up, and they were obliged to drop 
it overboard to lighten their felucca. It is still 
heard to ring at the bottorn of the sea on St. 
John’s eve, or, as some say, on the eve of Sant’ 
Antonino. None of my crew have ever heard 
it, but they admit the fact reluctantly and with 
grave faces, as though it were rather a reproach 
to them. Behind the tower again are the Ro- 
man ruins of Minerva’s temple, and ancient 
cisterns of which the hard cement will turn the 
edge of a modern chisel. Then round the point 
below the desolate cliff, and in a moment you 
are in one of those spots where man never 
dwelt — except the old man of Ellera, who lives 
in his cave over the sea from May to Novem- 
ber, and retires higher up the mountains in the 
winter, The beach is long and straight, but not 
deep, ending abruptly at each side below gigan- 
tic cliffs, and backed by a perpendicular wall 
of flinty rock. The little gulf runs in fully three 
quarters ofa mile, and, if the wind is not south- 
westerly, is a perfect natural harbor. On the 
right are a few small caves at the water’s edge, 
and higher up one larger than the rest, before 
which the old man has built up a wall of loose 
stones. 

It is impossible to describe the utter loneli- 
ness and desolation of the place, and it is not 
easy to see at first wherein lies its special charm. 
Possibly that is due to the combination of the 
most rugged scenery conceivable with the soft- 
est and most beautiful shades of color, varying 
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with each hour of the moon and sunlight, and 
then at last, when the full moon rises, turning 
all at once to the magnificent simplicity of 
black and white. There is hardly ever a living 
thingto beseen. Nowand then, indeed,the gulls 
shoot in on level wings, and sail away again in 
a disappointed sort of way. Now and then, 
too, a solitary hawk drops from the cliff to the 
water, and flies upward again almost as sud- 
denly. Last year a pair of blackbirds had built 
their nests, and reared their young, in an inac- 
cessible cranny high up among the rocks, That 
is all—except the old man. He is the oldest, 
the dirtiest, the most dried-up, the most mis- 
erably clad specimen I have ever seen. He 
must be at least eighty years of age, and has 
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lived in this solitude the greater part of that time. 
He gets a very precarious living by cutting, dry- 
ing,and storing the scanty grass that growsalong 
the top of the ridge, and by cultivating a few 
miserable fig-trees, which produce little bullet- 
like figs, dried by the southerly winds and the 
hot, rocky soil on which they grow. Somehow 
the old fellow keeps himself alive, and for many 
years, whenever I have run my boat to the 
lonely beach, he has not failed to appear, climb- 
ing down over places on which many a young 
man would find it hard to get a foothold. At 
first we looked at the old man in surprise. He 
seemed to be a creature from another world, 
a sort of animated brier, as dry and dusty as 
the rocks themselves. He was very grateful 
329 
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for a little hardtack and a drink of wine, and 
used to sit at a short distance from us, watch- 
ing us with his curious, bleared old eyes. One 
night, a year or two ago, we suddenly discov- 
ered that he possessed a remarkable talent. He 
can tell stories and repeat verses, and possesses 
a most surprising memory, a keen sense of hu- 
mor, and considerable power of acting. He sits 
by the camp-fire, doubled up like the Quangle- 
Wangle in Lear’s story of the “ Four Children,” 
and in a cracked voice goes on without hesi- 
tation from one tale to another until most of 
us are asleep. Ghost-stories, tales from the 
Arabian Nights, and of the “ Lives of the 
Saints,” scripture history, and endless yarns in 
very fair Italian verse, succeed one another with 
a fluency that is positively startling. It is true 
that as he lives in almost total solitude, and has 
only two or three chances in every summer of 
hearing himself talk, one would naturally expect 
him to make the best of them. One dreams of 
the old creature’s stories after listening to them 
a whole evening. There is one about a man 
who cheats death again-and again which, I 
think, exists in Northern folk-lore, and it is 
strange that so many of the Arabian Nights’ 
Tales should have found their way into his 
collection. I have been told, indeed, that many 
years ago the master of a felucca procured an 
Italian version of the “Thousand and One 
Nights,” which he read aloud —a rare accom- 
plishment—to his crew in the long evenings 
when the boat was beached on the Calabrian 
shores; but I do not think that this solitary in- 
stance accounts for the number of these stories 
extant among the Southern fishermen and sail- 
ors. It is more than possible that they may 
have found their way by oral tradition from 
their Eastern home to the ears of the old man 
of Ellera. The question can never be settled, 
and few indeed of the few foreigners whostray to 
these out-of-the-way places could understand 
half a dozen words of the dialect in which the 
story-tellers express themselves. As we glide 
away from the beach in the mist of the early 
morning, the dried-up old chip of humanity 
stands at the water’s edge, all black against the 
gray rock behind him, waving his ragged hat 
to us, and wishing us a pleasant voyage; and 
we sail away, wondering at the still smolder- 
ing sparks thrown off by the fire of civilization, 
which passed as a whirlwind along the South- 
ern coast. 

Leaving Ellera behind, and skirting the bold 
rock to eastward, one comes suddenly upon 
the great anchored nets of a tunny fishery. 
There are many of these along the shore from 
Sorrento to Salerno, They are lowered and 
anchored out in the springtime, and taken up 
in the late autumn, when the heavy weather 
sets in. On the surface of the sea one sees long 
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rows of cork floats stretching star-like in many 
directions from the three old boats which are 
moored in the middle. Below the surface there 
is a great labyrinth of corridors and traps of 
netting, extending to the bottom of the sea, and 
all leading to the central trap, a net finer and 
stronger than the rest. This is about sixty yards 
long and ten yards wide, the net coming up at 
each end of one of the old boats. All day long 
in the summer’s sun, three or four old men lean 
over the gunwale, their heads and shoulders 
shielded by sacks, or coverings of old canvas, 
while they peer down into the clear water, and 
keepa look-out for fish. When a certain number 
have found their way into the net, from which 
they cannot escape, it ishauled up on board one 
of the boats, which is thus gradually brought 
alongside of the other, the fish being constantly 
forced into the ever-narrowing sack until at the 
end they fall alive into the boat itself. The fish 
caught are by no means always tunny, though 
these are the most valuable, and the strength 
of the nets is calculated to match theirs. Vast 
numbers of sco/mi and palamiti—the former a 
coarser, and the latter a very fine, variety of 
herring, I believe— are taken out daily, and in- 
stantly carried ashore by the third boat, which 
is always in waiting. From the nearest fishing- 
village, which from this point is Nerano, they 
are carried by men on foot across the steep hill 
to Sorrento, whence they are sent to Naples by 
steamer. The owners of the nets generally pay 
a considerable sum to the owners of the nearest 
land—sometimes as much as three thousand 
dollars yearly for the right of mooring. 

At Nerano there is a break in the cliffs, and 
the overhanging hills slope more gently down to 
the water’s edge. Above, in the shoulder of the 
mountain, below the sharp-peaked Santo Con- 
stanzo, lies a little village called Termini. The 
fishermen say and believe that Christ, when he 
had walked over the whole earth with his dis- 
ciples, reached this point, and declared that it 
was the end of the world; hence the name. 

Soon the rocks rise sharply from the sea again 
to break at the deep beach of Lucumona, 
haunted, as every one knows, by the specter of 
a mounted carbineer. Then rocks again, and 
then the hidden gorge of Crapolla, scarcely dis- 
tinguishable from the sea, an abrupt and almost 
perpendicular cleft in the enormous rock wall 
facing the Isles of the Sirens. There are ghosts 
here, too, in plenty, of men and boys who, in 
the pursuit of quails with hand-nets, have fallen 
some fifteen hundred feet to the bottom of the 
gorge. Here also lives a solitary old man, a 
sort of familiar spirit of the place, nicknamed 
Garibaldi from his supposed resemblance to the 
national hero. He lives in one of the three or 
four little vaulted stone boat-houses which are 
said to have been built to shelter a handful of 
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soldiers who guarded the approach from this 
point in the days of King Joachim Murat. 
« Garibaldi” tells me, and the fact is known to 
every one, that he came down to live in Cra- 
nolla in 1860, from Sant’ Agata on the hills 
above, and has scarcely ever spent a night away 
from the place in thirty-four years. But Cra- 
polla is not so lonely a spot as Ellera. A wind- 
ing path and steep stone steps lead from it to 
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tell: the one of his precipitate departure from 
the navy in 1860, and the other of the young 
fellow who fell from the cliff almost at his feet 
on a September evening. He tells them over 
and over again without any apparent conscious- 
ness that he is repeating himself, and his dull- 
ness has made him an object of the most intense 
hatred to the story-teller of my crew. After 
supper he is sometimes a little absent-minded. 
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the heights above, and its sheltered position 
makes it a first-rate harbor and beach for about 
twenty little gozzi, or fishing-boats. The fish- 
ermen descend from Sant’ Agata at night, and 
most of them go back in the morning, taking 
with them what they have caught to the mar- 
ketthere. Garibaldi gets a pretty fair livelihood 
by setting night-lines, with which he catches the 
big bass so highly prized in Naples. He is in 
all respects an absolute contrast to the old man 
at Ellera, for he is a jovial soul, with a big white 
beard, red cheeks, small beady eyes, and in- 
tensely black eyebrows; hale and hearty in spite 
of his sixty years. He has only two stories to 


I remember that on one moonlight night some 
years ago he and I launched his little boat for 
a nocturnal fishing expedition. Before we had 
pulled two hundred yards from the shore the 
water was up to my kneesin the skiff. Garibaldi 
had quite forgottentoplug theholeinthe bottom, 
which is always opened to drain the boat when 
sheis beached. I got very wet, and wecaughtno 
fish, but the story isstill told as a joke against the 
old man, and has acquired that permanent and 
historical quality whichdistinguishesfishermen’s 
tales. Thereisaruin on the little point at the west 
side of the gorge, the ruin of an ancient church, 
the destruction of which is of course attributed 
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to Napoleon; and the spot is pointed out from 
which an immense treasure was carried off in 
1798, though it has always struck me as im- 
probable that any one possessing vast wealth 
should have deposited it in such a particularly 
unprotected neighborhood. It is of very little 
use to describe minutely all the ins and outs of 
abrupt cliffs and little coves beyond Crapolla. 
The coast is very wild and rugged, and it is 
only when half a mile to seaward that one sees 
the green, velvet-like carpet which covers the 
top of the great promontory, and the dark, 
glistening carob-trees and soft gray olives, which 
grow out so thickly wherever a few feet of soil 
will feed aroot. Before reaching Positano, how- 
ever, it is worth while, to run out to the Isles 
of the Sirens, and to lie an hour in the shadow 
of the rocks, to call up visions of Amalfi’s doges, 
or to dream of the sister singers who lured the 
wanderer of old. There are ruins still on two 
ofthe threeislets, and at night one hears strange 
echoes and breathings from the sea as it rocks 
the seaweed to sleep. 

Almost opposite the islands lies the deep 
amphitheater of Positano, with its half deserted 
town built up from the water’s edge to the base 
of the cliffs. Until a few years ago this place 
had no connection with any other except by 
sea, or by asteep and almost impracticable bri- 
dle-path leading up into the overhanging moun- 
tain. The inhabitants emigrated almost in a 
body, removing the doors and windows from 
their dwellings in order to escape paying taxes. 
Some went to other parts of Italy, many to 
North or South America, leaving whole streets 
of silent habitations windowless and doorless, 
while the few people who remained congre- 
gated together by the beach. Now that a mag- 
nificently planned but poorly executed road 
connects, Positano with Sorrento on the one 
hand, and is to join it with Amalfi before long 
on the other, the little place has begun to re- 
vive. An enterprising individual has opened 
a nice little inn under the somewhat ambitious 
sign of “ Pension du Paradis.” It is prettily 
situated, with a terrace, and is not a bad place 
in its way; and as for the name, the blessed 
who attain to paradise may perhaps be less fas- 
tidious than we in the question of food and lodg- 
ing. Positano, as I have said, lies in the coast 
like an amphitheater— the stage was the sea, 
the scenery the Isles of the Sirens, the actors 
were the doges and merchants, the sailors and 
the slaves, of Amalfi, pitted for ages against 
their mighty Pisan adversaries, before whose 
ships and beneath whose blades the great south- 
ern republic sank at last, overpowered, into the 
waves out of which it had arisen. And in a 
more literal sense, too, Amalfi has subsided into 
the blue water, which in the course of centur- 
ies has washed away its harbors, its breakwaters, 
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its arsenals, and its fortifications, leaving the 
long, pebbled beach in the undisturbed posses- 
sion of the fishermen, and of the light craft 
which carry the macaroni of Amalfi up and 
down the coast of Italy; for the descendants 
of the doges and the admiralsare macaroni-ma- 
kers and wine-growers, and if the sword has 
not literally been beaten into a plowshare, it 
has at least, metaphorically, been turned into 
a press for squeezing dough through little holes. 
Perhaps in Italy no better symbol could be 
taken for peace and plenty than a double fringe 
of the thin, tawny paste hung on a reed to dry 
in the sun. . 

Amalfi is much more a paradise for foreign- 
ers than the little inn at Positano is ever likely 
to be. Its white walls, tiled domes, and shady 
Joggie look southward, facing the blazing sun 
in winter, and the great old Capuchin mon- 
astery, which runs along a level terrace above 
the western end of the town, has become an inn 
and a city of refuge for rheumatic Englishmen 
and consumptive Russians at the Christmas 
season. 

‘The many people who have been there have 
found plenty to say about it, and the scarlet 
vision of the guide-book rises up and warns me 
to silence. Nevertheless, few places in the 
world have survived so much visiting without 
receiving and retaining the deadly impression 
of the tourist’s cloven foot. Perhaps I owe the 
tourist some slight apology for the simile, but, 
all things considered, I prefer to remain his 
debtor, since I can owe him nothing else. I 
cannot put out his eyes, and leave him with 
his white helmet, his cotton umbrella, and his 
guide-book, to perish on the rocks in the sea, 
as he deserves, and as I heartily wish that he 
might. But I will not apologize to him for hat- 
ing him. For my own part, when I go to 
Amalfi, I make my visits in July and August, 
in weather of which the spring tourist can form 
no adequate conception — as yet. 

The deep blue bay is treacherous and squally 
here, and, indeed, all the way from Positano to 
Salerno. The changes are sudden, violent, and 
sometimes wonderful to see. Thunder-storms 
roll booming up from the deep pass of La Ca- 
va, and break in torrents of rain and small, 
mad, aimless hurricanes, to disappear an hour 
later into blue space, leaving no trace behind 
except perhaps a deeper sapphire tint on the 
crisped water, and a fresher greenness upon the 
orange-trees and vine-leaves of fertile Amalfi. 
One ofthe most violent little storms I remember 
to have met with in any sea broke upon the bay 
one night two years ago, as I was coming up 
from Calabria in an open boat, and was still 
five or six miles from land. Though the moon 
was past the first quarter, the darkness for five 
hours, during which time the storm lasted, was 
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so thick that, seated in the stern-sheets, I could 
see neither mast nor sail, nor the faces of the 
men close to me, though I knew their exact 
positions from each quick succeeding flash of 
lightning. We were beginning to consider the 
question of “saving our legs,” as the Italian 
sailors put it, when the storm suddenly van- 
ished without the slightest warning, the sky 
cleared, the moon shone out brightly, and cast 
a magnificent moon-bow, without break or 
dimness, upon the misty air astern of us — the 
only complete moon-bow I ever saw, except 
at Niagara. The colors, as I remember, were 


vivid and distinct, but were those of the opal 
rather than those of the prism. The bow was 
high, and its arc was considerably greater than 
half a circle. 

Flavio Gioja, a citizen of the Amalfitan re- 
public, and born in Positano, a few miles to the 
westward, is said to have invented the mariner’s 
compass at a time when Amalfi was the first 
naval power in European waters; but its needle 
was not destined to guide his fellow-republicans 
to victory in their endless struggles with Pisa. 
Even the possession of St. Andrew’s body could 
not save them from defeat, humiliation, and 
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ultimate destruction. Nor could the splendid 
bronze doors of the cathedral, cast by Stau- 
rachios in Constantinople, preserve the dead 
Apostle himself from decapitation. It was Pius 
II., I believe, who carried St. Andrew’s head 
to Rome, where it is now preserved among the 
Vatican relics. 

Amalfi must have been very magnificent once, 
rich in wealth and strength and beauty, as each 
of the gorgeous medieval republics became in 
turn. But Amalfi goes in rags to-day, and its 
inhabitants do a small trade in macaroni, wine, 
and coarse brown paper. They are very good 
sailors still, however, and their small boats may 
be found on every beach from Naples to south- 
ern Calabria. As for the aspect of the place it- 
self as seen from the sea and from some little 
distance, it reminds me of a ragged Eastern car- 
pet caught, as it were, on jagged rocks, and left 
to the mercies of wind and sun and rain—a 
carpet of Ispahan, ragged, time-worn, thread- 
bare, and soft, once wonderful, and beautiful 
still to the very last, in its harmony of color 
and originality of design. It has still that some- 
thing which is never lost so long as one stone 
stands upon another in places once gilded by 
the splendor of the middle ages, once inhab- 
ited by that daring, gifted, generous, and mag- 
nificent cross-breed of Latin, Goth, and Nor- 
man, whose rise and fall were Italy’s second 
life. The romance of Italy began when Alaric, 
twice merciful, stormed Rome at last in ven- 
geance upon thrice-false Honorius, and it ended 
with Garibaldi’s exile to Caprera. 

It sometimes seems as though modern civil- 
ization tended, broadly speaking, to transfer 
life from the mountains to the plains, leaving be- 
hind just what we are pleased to call romance. 
In other days no man, as a rule, built in plain 
or valley when he could possibly build upon 
the top of a hill. Now, no one who can dwell 
in the plains takes the trouble to live on the 
top of the mountain, unless for some very par- 
ticular reason. The security that once lay in 
stone walls and iron bars is now sought in stra- 
tegic position and in earthworks. There are 
no small, daily dangers in our time against 
which man barricades himself in towers, and 
behind iron-studded doors of oak. The great 
perils of our age are few, far between, and gen- 
eral. Military power once meant an agglom- 
eration of desperate individuals devoted to a 
common cause, bad or good, not one of whom 
could find a place in the well-ordered, unrea- 
soning, and mechanically obedient ranks of a 
modern conqueror’s army. The more we live 
in plains the less we can understand the hills ; 
the moresystematically we obey lawsand regu- 
lations having for their object the greatest good 
of the greatest number, the less able are we 
to understand the reasoning of such men as 
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Alaric, the great Count of Sicily, Tancred, 
Cesar Borgia, Gonzalvo de Cordova, or Gari- 
baldi. Itis singular that while most intelligent 
people undoubtedly prefer the conditions of 
modern civilization for their daily life, they 
should by preference also like to dream of the 
times when civilization was still unrealized, and 
of lives lived in circumstances against which 
modern common sense revolts. These are ma- 
chine-made times; those were hand-made: and 
true art is manual, not mechanical. 

The southern peninsula is dominated by a 
central mountain nearly five thousand feet in 
height, and bearing, of course, the name of 
Monte St. Angelo, like so many other isolated 
peaks in Italy. The “holy angel” in question is 
of course St. Michael, in whose gleaming blade 
students of mythology will doubtless find the 
thunderbolt of Jupiter Tonans, god of high 
places. There is a little lonely chapel on the 
very summit, dedicated to the archangel, and 
commanding what is in point of extent one of 
the most magnificent views in the world. East 
and west of the peak, and still at a great height 
abeve the sea, the land stretches in an undu- 
lating plateau inhabited by a race which dif- 
fers considerably in aspect and tradition from 
the sailor folk of the coast below. At this high 
level there is much snow in winter, especially 
on the eastern side of the mountain, and the 
houses are all built with very high-peaked roofs, 
as in old German towns, to prevent the dan- 
gerous accumulation of snow on the house-tops. 
Above Agerola, which itself is almost directly 
above Prajano on the southern side of the pe- 
ninsula, stands anenormous palace, visible from 
the sea at a great distance. It is known as the 
Palazzo degli Spiriti (the palace of the ghosts), 
and I once took the trouble to climb up from 
Prajano, and go all over it. It is entirely de- 
serted, and has neither doors nor windows, a 
building almost royal in proportions and plan, 
standing on a vast terrace overlooking the sea, 
by no means ancient, and in some parts dec- 
orated with frescos and stucco work, which are 
fast falling a prey to the weather. It was built 
by a personage known as General Avitabile, 
who came to a tragic end before he had com- 
pleted his magnificent residence, and whose 
heirs are, I believe, still quarreling about the 
division of the property, while the building it- 
self is allowed to fall into ruins. It would be 
hopeless to attempt to disentangle the tales 
told about the family by the simple hill-folk. 
There were women in the case, who poisoned 
one another and the general, and whose spirits, 
venomous still, are believed to haunt the vast 
halls and corridors and staircases and under- 
ground regions of the palace. Whether they 
do or not, a more appropriate place for hob- 
goblins, banshees, ghouls, and vampires could 
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scarcely have been created by a diseased im- 
agination in a nightmare. Even at midday, 
under the Southern sun, the whole place seems 
as uncanny as a graveyard on St. John’s eve. 
Bits of staircase lead abruptly into blank walls, 
passages end suddenly in the high air, without 
window-railing or parapet. Lonely balconies 
lead round dizzy corners to dismal watch-tur- 
rets whence a human voice could hardly find its 
way to the halls within. The most undaunted 
explorers of the Society for Psychical Research 
might learn what “ goose-flesh ” means in such 
a place as this. 

In all this region one is much struck by the 
difficulty of communication, and by the disin- 
clination of the inhabitants to communicate, 
between the little scattered settlements above 
and below. The character itself of the people 
and the fishermen seems to differ widely in spots 
less than a mile apart. In coasting in an open 
boat one is often obliged by the weather to 
spend a day or two in one of the deep ravines 
of which I have spoken. In one place, from 
the moment the keel grates on the pebbles 
until the boat is launched again, the people 
are a perpetual torment, begging, screeching, 
wrangling, and quarreling, and making life tem- 
porarily unbearable. In the next, you will very 
probably find a set of men and women, quiet, 
hospitable, and anxious only to help you with 
your boat, and then to leave you in peace, 
sending you perhaps a handsome present of 
fish half an hour later, for which they will in- 
dignantly refuse any payment. It is of course 
impossible that these little distinct populations 
should have had each a distinct origin. One 
can only suppose, and it is reasonable enough, 
that the peculiarities of character are the result 
of local traditions handed down from father 
te son by a sort of patriarchal system. The 
angelic disposition of the small boys in some 
of these fishing-villages contrasts vividly with 
the fiendish iniquity of their cousins in the next. 

Eastward of Amalfi begins the chain of more 
or less fertile, orange-growing spots, each with 
its little town upon the beach, which were once 
Amalfi’s wealth, and which succeed oneanother 
all the way to Salerno, interrupted only where 
the bold point of Capo d’Orso divides the bay 
of Amalfi from the one beyond, in which Vietri 
and Salerno lie—the point at which in thunder- 
storms the heavy squalls meet at an angle, com- 
ing from opposite directions, and making the 
sea very dangerous for small craft. And there 
at the end of the gulf rises Salerno itself, a pile 
of white, terraced houses, with narrow, shady 
streets, crowned by the half-ruined castle which 
Robert Guiscard wrested from the Lombard 
princes of Salerno, and long held by Tancred, 
who, to the Italian mind, is the very embodi- 
ment of Italy’s romance. 
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There in the ancient cathedral lies Pope 
Hildebrand, at rest at last — one of the greatest, 
and perhaps one of the best, men who played 
great parts in a great age; a brave man, a re- 
former, almost a martyr, and now a canonized 
saint with a hard-earned place in the calendar 
of the blessed, dead in exile, as he said himself, 
because he loved justice. And there, beneath 
a lovely marble canopy, high on a sculptured 
couch, sleeps Margaret of the house of Anjou, 
mother of wild Joanna II. of Naples, wife of 
Charles III. of Durazzo — another tragic figure. 
For Joanna I. caused, or allowed, her husband, 
Andrew of Hungary, to be murdered at Aversa, 
and then caused, or allowed again, that inno- 
cent Durazzo to be executed for the deed in 
which he had no hand. But she paid the pen- 
alty at last, for she herself was smothered to 
death in gloomy Muro, far to southward. 

And bishops lie there, too, and archbishops, 
and one cardinalatleast,— Caraffa,—and many 
more of the great of the earth, in the silent aisles 
of the cathedral, not least of them all that dar- 
ing Sigelgaita, Guiscard’s wife, who fought by 
him in battle, and defended castles for him in 
his endless wars, and then, they say, tried to 
poison his first wife’s son, Bohemund. But no 
one knows how true that may be, or how false. 

Outside the church, the narrow, whitewashed 
streets lead beneath arches and overhanging 
eaves by many winding ways, and down by the 
harbor there are the modern quarter, and pleas- 
ant green trees, and the inevitable band-stand, 
from which, on holidays, discordant brazen in- 
struments play cheap and coarse dance-music 
and tunes from operettas in the very hearing 
of the harmonious sea. Doubtless the blare of 
Guiscard’s trumpets was discordant, too, when 
he besieged the great citadel upon the heights 
eight hundred years ago, but there must have 
been passion in it, if little music. Up there 
beyond the town he got that deep wound in 
his breast which could not kill him, and seems 
hardly to have shortened his strong life. 

Court within court, rampart behind rampart, 
tower upon tower, the ancient pile rises from 
the rocks to the sky, labyrinthine in its intri- 
cacy and colossal in its strength. Somewhere 
beneath one of those deserted courts lies the 
hidden underground chamber to which Ghis- 
monda went daily by the secret passage from 
her room above, while Guiscardo, her lover, 
let himself down by a knotted rope through 
the aperture, overgrown with shrubs, and with 
thorns so sharp that he wore leathern clothes 
to protect himself. Ghismonda was Tancred’s 
daughter, and Guiscardo wasone of her father’s 
gentlemen-at-arms. Itis a grim and yet a ten- 
der story of a very true love. For some reason 
which deeper students may discover, Ghis- 
monda did not marry again when her husband, 
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the Duke of Capua’sson, died aftera few months 
of wedlock, and she loved the handsome young 
soldier to despair, though his station was too 
far beneath her own for an open alliance. 

So they met and loved, and met again, till 
one day, growing bolder, she led him in an 
evil hour up the secret stair to her own apart- 
ment, where, though she did not guess it, Tan- 
cred sat nodding behind a curtain, half asleep 
in the noonday heat after dinner, and waiting 
for his daughter, with whom he loved to spend 
an hour in pleasant conversation during the 
long afternoons. And as the lovers were there 
together, Tancred saw them and heard them, 
unseen and unheard. Being as wise as he was 
brave, he choked down his anger, and waited 
a whole day before he spoke. Then Guiscardo 
was taken at nightfall by two men, and brought 
secretly to his lord, and Tancred reproached 
him with tears. But the young man made only 
one short answer. “ Love is far stronger than 
you or I,” he said, and so was led away to his 
death. And Tancred, heavy at heart, spoke 
bitterly to his daughter, and most bitterly of all 
because she had loved one beneath her. Then 
he was silent, and waited for her reply with 
bowed head. Ghismonda turned upon him, 
dry-eyed and brave, as women sometimes were 


in those desperate days; and Messer Giovanni 
Boccacci has recorded what she said, defend- 
ing her faith and honor. “ For it is true,” she 
answered, “ that I have loved Guiscardo. and 
love him now, and shall love him while I live, 
though that be not long ; and if beyond death 
one loves, I shall not cease from loving him. 


For you, Tancred, my father, are of flesh and 
bone and blood, and your daughteris like you, 
and not of stone or iron; and see, I have lived 


so little that I am still young”—and much 
more to a like intent. “ And so,” she said at 
last, “if you are grown cruel in your old age, 
as you used not to be, be cruel now, even to 
me ; for I tell you that if you do not to me as 
you have done to Guiscardo, my own hands 
shall do that same mischief on myself.” 

And Tancred was cruel indeed, for he took 
Guiscardo’s heart, and placed it in a precious 
golden vessel, and sent it to his daughter. But 
she brewed poison, when she had wept many 
tears, and filled the cup, and drank her death 
from her lover’s heart, and lay down to die, 
pressing it to her own, and crying: “O much- 
loved heart, my service to thee is fulfilled, nor 
is there anything left for me to do but to come 
with my own soul and bear thine company for- 
ever.” And Tancred came and wept over her, 
and repented of what he had done; but she 
spoke bitterly once more, and asked only that 
her body might be buried with him she loved. 
Then she pressed the dead heart once more to 
her bosom. “God be with you,” she said, “for 
Iam going.” So she died, and was laid beside 
her lover somewhere in Salerno. 

People were in earnest in those days. To 
love was to live; to be cut off from love was 
death —real, literal, cruel death. 


F. Marion Crawford. 
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THE HIGHROAD FROM SALERNO TO SORRENTO. 


7 UR route lay from Salerno on 

$ the Gulf of Salerno to Amalfi, 

twelve milesaway, thence three 

miles by boat to Prajano, and 

thence on to Sorrento by twen- 

ty-five miles of the wildest of 

wild roads. The country below Salerno was 

flat and uninteresting ; southward stretched the 

dreary waste on which twenty miles away one 

could fancy that he saw the famous ruined 

Grecian temples of Pzstum, while beyond was 

terra incognita of the truest type, an insignificant 

marsh that presented no allurements to the most 

enthusiastic traveler. But to the north and west 

rose the mountains of St. Angelo, running out 

into the Sorrentine peninsula, and dividing the 

Bay of Naples from the Gulf of Salerno. These 

picturesque mountains, dotted with romantic 

villas and charmingly situated little hamlets, 

look down on the soft and dazzling blue waters 

of the Mediterranean, making that peculiar 

mystic union where perfect land meets perfect 
water. 

Beginning at Salerno, and skirting this scene 
from fairy-land, is the famous highroad cut into 
the surface of the rock fer miles, crossing deep 
ravines by artistic spans of heavy stone that 
show no suggestion of modern cantaliver, but 
seem as much a part of the scenery around 
them as though made by the hand of God. In 
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this land of fine roads it is superlatively fine ; 
broad, sweeping, and as clean and hard as a 
marble floor. Built in 1852, modern improve- 
ments and devices can show no road to excel 
it; like the scenery, it is perfection. 

As we rolled out of Salerno, we could seethe 
road running from promontory to promontory 
as far as the eye could reach. Occasionally it 
disappeared up some rocky gorge; but if the 
eye was keen, a faint, ribbon-like effect could 
be seen in the solid rock, which betrayed its 
course, Now the road climbed the mountain- 
side to Capo Tumolo, where the whole scene 
unfolded like a map at our feet ; again it dived 
down to the water’s edge to skirt Capo d’ Orso, 
or crept along the edge of some precipice, 
from which the village of Cetara could be seen 
below, stretched along the bottom of a narrow 
ravine. Now the road penetrated the pictur- 
esque towns of Minori, Majori, or Atrani, where 
it ran between the high white walls of the peas- 
ants’ houses, under the shadow of which lingered 
a decided chill and gloom, while for hundreds of 
feet above the road were the whitest of white 
houses, hanging to their terraces like over- 
grown white goats. Everywhere that the eye 
could see were these terraces ; no rock was too 
barren, no ledge too narrow, no gorge too deep 
to escape being covered to the very edge with 
terraces of orange- and lemon-trees. These 
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groves are watched most tenderly, each orange 
and lemon being frequently tied up in a little 
paper bag to protect the fruit from insects and 
the sudden winds, which, notwithstanding the 
sunniness of the climate, occasionally blow up 
from the sea. 

This region is one of beauty, but not of fer- 
tility ; a paradise for the rich, but a purgatory 
to the poor man. The natives must eke out 
their scanty crops with their fishing-boats. 
Looking down over the edge of the road in any 
gorge wide enough to hold some sand and a 
fishing-smack, one can see the dark houses, and 
the gaily painted sails and sides of the boats. Hu- 
man beings live down there, away from sun- 
shine and contact with their fellows, and yet 
they are light-hearted, sunny children, easily 
pleased, easily angered, and easily satisfied. It 
will not do to look below the surface in one of 
these picturesque villages; disease and igno- 
rance need not be sought far. The houses are 
dark, damp, and unclean; the inhabitants are 
miserably poor; the children are rachitic and 
white-faced. Taxes are certainly the curse of 
Italy, especially of this southern country. The 
Italian peasant is taxed fully fifty per cent. of 
his labor and products; his beds are taxed, his 
furniture, his windows, his very movements to 
town and back cost him money—money, to 
be sure, that builds beautiful roads and holds 
Italy together as a nation, but still a grievous 
tax. 

Picturesque scenery is hard to farm; fishing 
with medieval apparatus is slow and poor, es- 
pecially with no near market to consume the 
catch. Nature has followed her usual course : 
to the visitor who has she gives more ; but from 
the native who has not she is taking away his 
little. But we did not think of this as we whirled 
along; it is easy enough to moralize when our 
ride is done, but while we breathed this glorious 
air, and saw these inspiring sights, we could 
not conceive that misery could exist in such a 
country. These people are an uncomplaining 
race; they are not particularly obtrusive with 
their woes, although they see poss*ble soldi for 
miles, and are willing to run as many more to 
get them. 

Our plan, which was the best of many, in- 
cluded a stop at Amalfi over-night; staying 
there as long as we desired, and then pushing 
on to Sorrento. Our driver kept up his gait 
through town after town, through ravine after 
ravine, past wayside shrine and bubbling foun- 
tain, until at last we rolled in triumphant state 
into that painter’s paradise, the world-re- 
nowned Amalfi. The first and last impression 
of this ride to Amalfi was that of sunshine — 
of sunshine so warm, so unremitting, and so ab- 
sorbing of energy, that cold and snow seemed 
utter impossibilities : in this stimulus life had no 
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sorrow or death; beauty and pleasure controlled 
the senses in this medley of sea and mountain, 
villa and ravine. Thisimpression was the chief 
charm of the trip and its brightest legacy, for 
it increased as the petty annoyances of the 
avaricious Italian were forgotten ; forevenhere 
we were reminded of the contemptible human 
element, although any business and profit-get- 
ting seemed strangely out of touch with the 
place. 

There are two Hotels dei Cappuccini at 
Amalfi, one being the @épendance of the other, 
belonging to the same family. This is another 
exhibition of the wiliness of the Italian land- 
lord, who is far too bright for the American tra- 
veler. The first hotel of this name is down in 
the town of Amalfi, on a narrow, dark street, 
shut in from any view except seaward ; it is the 
first one reached by the traveler, however, and 
unless he has been there before, or is very wary 
and determined, he will be persuaded by both 
driver and porter that this is the far-famed 
Hotel dei Cappuccini of his dreams. But the 
real Hotel dei Cappuccini is half a mile beyond, 
as the driver will suddenly remember if one 
flatly refuses to stop at this little one-horse 
village inn. He will be amply repaid for mak- 
ing this stand, for here, perched three hundred 
feet above the road, unapproachable except 
by a series of white stone steps, stands this 
unique hotel. In America there would be a 
huge Kaaterskill perched on such a spot, but 
the Italians, far more in sympathy with the ar- 
tistic demands of the surroundings, have turned 
the one-time famous old Capuchin monastery 
into a well-appointed home, for home it is for 
the traveling world. The guests sleep in the 
cells of the old monks, and dine in the old 
whitewashed chapel. There is the customary 
orange- and lemon-grove on a narrow terrace 
alongside the hotel, flanked by a broad, sweep- 
ing path, which afforded the only cloister for 
the monks, while on the other side of this 
walk stands a row of white, plastered pillars 
supporting a roof of arching vines; from here 
a superb view of Amalfi and the blue Gulf of 
Salerno lies before the eye. The stairs to the 
dining-room come down into the room from the 
sleeping-rooms without intervention of hall or 
wall, and as we descended these massive white- 
washed stone steps, we could see the dining- 
tablestretched along, covered with bright lamps 
and dainty flowers, while the high-arched roof 
betrays the old chapel. It was as attractive to 
the hungry traveler as the mountains on the 
outside had been to the other senses. 

We left Amalfi at three o’clock on a bright, 
sunny afternoon, in late April. The theatrical 
little town was sound asleep; its bird-box houses 
were deserted ; its streets were vacant and quiet. 
The cathedral steps were covered with the morn- 
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ing’s work of the washerwomen, doing no no- 
bler duty than that of a place to dry clothes. 
Such is the use of the beauty and romance of 
Amalfi to the native. With these garments 
still on the steps, we took a hasty photograph 
of the old cathedral of St. Andrew the Apostle, 
whose remains are said to repose in the crypt 
beneath it. This cathedral is an inter- 

esting example of the style introduced 

into Italy by the Normans after 

their conquest of Sicily. The 


presence of the body of St. 
Andrew made this spot a 
place of pilgrimage in the 
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middle ages. “The manna of St. Andrew,” 
oily droppings from his casket, enjoyed a high 
reputation in southern Europe for its miracu- 
lous power in curing disease. Its efficacy has 
been sung even by the great Tasso. 

Our rowboat, which was to carry us from 
Amalfi to Prajano, three miles away along the 
coast of the Gulf, lay close to the shore, but 
no wharf or board to reach its side was in sight. 
Our wonder was short-lived, however, for sud- 
denly the ladies of the party gave sudden 
screams, as each was clasped by waist and feet 
by two sturdy, barefooted boatmen, and before 
= could protest, they were safe in the little 
crait,. 

As we looked back, the little town slept on ; 
the old monastery hotel reflected a dazzlingly 


sunny glare from its walls and its three 
hundred feet of steps, while the only 
living thing in sight was an invalid Eng- 
lish woman standing on a balcony of 
the hotel. As the boatmen rowed, they 
sang the romantic songs of Italy, with the 
clearness and beauty which develop only un- 
der the Southern sky. They knew grand opera, 
and such stirring ballads as “Santa Lucia,” 
and “Bella Napoli”; but “ Margarita,” the 
song which was sweeping over Italy at the 
time, named for the popular queen, was un- 
known to them, showing their separation from 
the current news of their little world. As we 
skirted the rocky cliffs, against which the Med- 
iterranean lazily splashed, we saw occasionally 
a watch-tower gazing out to sea, a suggestion 
of the days of Barbary pirates and their sudden 
swooping charges on the hapless peasant of 
the middle ages. Under the shadow of the 
rocks grows the bright red “vegetable coral,” 
the “apples of the sea,” a curious form of 
growth, which attracts the traveler’s eye 90 
constantly that the boatmen have learned its 
English names and habits. 

In the year before our journey the road was 
extended from Positano to Prajano; ina year 
or so it will be cut through from Prajano to 
Amalfi, and then the traveler will miss this 
beautiful trip by boat, which makes a unique 
part of the journey from Salerno to Sorrento. 
It will be another instance where improvement 
in travel will destroy some of its picturesqueness. 
As we approached the opening ravine in which 
lies the sheltered fishing-hamlet of Prajano, we 
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saw, dashing down to meet us from all direc- 
tions, over the rocks and crags, swarms of bare- 
footed women and girls. The men had all gone 
to Naples or America, looking for steadier work 
than landing chance passengers. Down came 
this barefoot, dirty, motley crew, as sure-footed 
as goats, and running as rapidly. They over- 
whelmed the passengers, seized the luggage, 
and made themselves nuisances. No words, 
gestures, or blows from the boatmen could 
drive them away. They were as patiently per- 
sistent as a swarm of mosquitos; the moment 
one stopped his expostulation, back they came. 

Now we found ourselves in a dilemma, for 
our carriages, which were to come from Sor- 
rento, had not arrived. In vain did we search 
the place ; the town of Prajano boasted neither 
an inn nor a horse; we must patiently wait. 
Five o’clock came, and then six; dusk began 
to settle on the hills, and we were just decid- 
ing to go back to Amalfi, when over a distant 
point we saw two small carriages traveling 
along. We were anxiousto reach Sorrento, and 
were assured by the drivers that the ride would 
be quickly made. Our horses, driven at break- 
neck speed for twenty-five miles, were in no 
condition to start back; but start back we did, 
and soon the town of Prajano was a memory. 
In ten minutes we reached Positano, where the 
landings were formerly made before the road 
was built to Prajano. In the weird, dusky light 
that appears early under the edge of these preci- 
pices, Positano was a ghostly place. No peas- 
ants walked the streets; the windows of the 
houses were knocked out; it looked like a 
haunted town, or a place dead with the plague. 
Its oppressiveness was terrible, and we were 
glad to leave it, and to get out into the healthier 
desolation of the next ravine. 

The road was far wilder than from Salernoto 
Amalfi, The rocks were higher, the ravines 
deeper, and after leaving the outskirts of Pos- 
itano there were no villages. Soon the moon 
came up, and, while we could not see it, for we 
were a thousand feet below the upper edge of the 
cliff, it threw a ghastly light over the sea, which 
was thrown back into our faces, and made them 
seem blanched and careworn, We remembered 
with sudden distinctness that Baedeker speaks 
of one road in this region which by some good 
authorities is scarcely regarded as free from 
brigands; we believed that this was the one. It 
was a happy, inspiring thought, and we tried to 
reassure ourselves of it bylooking into the guide- 
book; but the wind blew too hard to keep a 
match going, and we would not stop our driver 
for worlds. So on we went, dipping into ravine 
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after ravine, until the road seemed endless, 
As we rounded each point, we looked for the 
place from which we must bend to cross the 
mountains to Sorrento. Time crawled from 
seven to half-past seven, to eight. We saw out 
in the dim distance in the bay the uncertain 
forms of the Islands of the Sirens, as they are 
called; we knew that a long stretch still lay 
before us. 

At half-past eight we hadsettled down to our 
fate,whatever it was to be, when suddenly wesaw 
the gleam of a light around a neighboring cliff. 
We had not passed man, bird, or beast since 
leaving Positano two hours before. This was 
interesting; who would have a light on this 
lonely, forsaken road with honorable purpose? 
But before we could conclude as to the motives 
of our rapidly approaching friends, we ran into 
a band of soldiers, tax-collectors, who were 
looking for peasants smuggling their wares 
to Sorrento untaxed. They glanced carelessly 
into our carriage, and allowed us to pass, giving 
us the first opportunity of our lives of being 
heartily glad to welcome a custom-house officer. 
This sudden visitation in this desolation was 
a pleasant break ; it brought life and law back 
to us again. Nine o’clock came on; but the 
scenery was gradually changing—the hills 
grew lower, the vegetation higher. We were 
evidently approaching the break in the moun- 
tains through which we were to reach Sor- 
rento. Soon we left the sea, and pierced the 
thick underbrush, and started ona dreary climb 
over the hills. This was worse than the sea, 
for there no one could approach us from the 
sea in ambuscade, or from the mountain-side 
either, for that matter, unless they were more 
than goat-like in agility. But here were dark- 
ness and silence doubly intense. Every tree hid 
a figure, and the moonlight brought out slink- 
ing movements in every bush. Up, up we 
crawled, until, finally, at nearly ten o’clock, we 
stood on the summit of the ridge, and the Bay 
of Naples, glorious in the moonlight, lay at our 
feet five miles away. In the distance the lights 
of Naples gleamed, each light with a welcome 
in it, while closer, under our feet almost, lay 
the twinkling lamps of Sorrento. 

Now came merry work ; down the steep hills 
we bowled, through high-walled roads, past 
silent villas, until the famous road from Cas- 
tellammare to Sorrento was reached. Now we 
laughed our fears to scorn, and when we drove 
into the yard of the famous Hotel Tramontano 
at Sorrento, our heads were held up boldly, 
as though wild drives like this were of daily 


occurrence. 
J. Howe Adams. 
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N less than three years, on Janu- 

P) ary 31,1897,a century will have 

elapsed since Franz Schubert 

was born, and sixty-nine years 

since he died. He lived only 

thirty-two years, yet inthis short 

p time—or, more accurately, in 

eighteen years—he wrote more than eleven 

hundred compositions. This fact, in itself suf- 

ficiently astounding, becomes more so when we 

consider the conditions of his lifeas described by 

his biographers—his poverty and privations, 

from his early years, when we find him suffer- 

ing from hunger and cold, and unable to buy 

music-paper to write down his inspirations, to 

his last year, when typhoid fever ended his ca- 

reer and left his heirs about ten dollars, not 

enough to pay for his funeral expenses—and 

no wonder, since even in his last years twenty 

cents was considered pay enough for some of 

those songs on which many publishers have 
since grown rich, 

Surprise has often been expressed that the 
Viennese (among whom he lived) and the pub- 
lishers should not have appreciated him more 
substantially ; yet it is not difficult to find rea- 
sons for this in the circumstances of the case. 
While a pianist or singer may find immediate 
recognition, a composer, especially if he has so 
original a message to deliver as Schubert, has 
to bide his time. We must bear in mind how 
very young he was when he died. Dr. Hans- 
lick has urged, in defense of the Viennese, that 
only seven years elapsed between the publica- 
tion of Schubert’s first works and his death, 
and that during his lifetime he became known 
chiefly as a song composer; and songs were 
at that time not sung at public concerts, but 
only in the domestic circle. Moreover, Rossini 
on the one hand, and Beethoven on the other, 
overshadowed the modest young Schubert, and 
it is significant that Beethoven himself did not 
discover his genius till the year of his own death. 
As regards Schubert’s orchestral works, we must 
remember that orchestras were not at that time 

1 Previous articles in this series on the Great Com- 
posers are: Gounod (autobiographical), THE CEN- 
TURY for January, 1892; Antonin Dvorak, by H. E. 


Krehbiel, September, 1892; Massenet (autobiographi- 
cal), November, 1892; Liszt, by Camille Saint-Saéns, 


what they are to-day. The best Viennese or- 
ganization, the Gesellschaft der Musikfreunde, 
found the symphony in C “too long and too 
difficult ” at the rehearsal, and substituted an 
earlier work. This was in 1828, the year of the 
composer’s death. Ten years later the zealous 
Schumann discovered the great symphony in C 
and took it to Leipsic, where the equally en- 
thusiastic Mendelssohn secured for it a note- 
worthy success. In Vienna, too, it was taken 
up again in the following year, but only two 
movements were given, and these were sepa- 
rated by a Donizetti aria! Three years later 
Habeneck attempted to produce this symphony 
in Paris, but the band rebelled over the first 
movement, and the same result followed in 
London, two years later still, when Mendels- 
sohn put it in rehearsal for a Philharmonic con- 
cert. These things seem strange to us, but they 
are historic facts, and help to explain why Schu- 
bert, with all his melody and spontaneity, made 
his way so slowly to popular appreciation. He 
was young, modest, and unknown, and musi- 
cians did not hesitate to slight a symphony 
which they would have felt bound to study, had 
it borne the name of Beethoven or Mozart. 

But his fame has grown steadily from year to 
year, and will grow greater still in the next cen- 
tury. Rubinstein has, perhaps, gone farther than 
any one, not only in including Schubert in the 
list of those he considers the five greatest com- 
posers,— Bach, Beethoven, Schubert, Chopin, 
Glinka — but in exclaiming, “‘ Once more, and 
a thousand times more, Bach, Beethoven, and 
Schubert are the highest summits in music” 
(* DieMusik und Ihre Meister,” p. 50). I am 
asked whether I approve of this classification. 
Such questions are difficult to answer. I should 
follow Rubinstein in including Schubert in the 
list of the very greatest composers, but I should 
not follow him in omitting Mozart. Schubert 
and Mozart have much in common; in both we 
find the same delicate sense of instrumental col- 
oring, the same spontaneous and irrepressible 
flow of melody, the same instinctive command 
February, 1893; Saint-Saéns, by H. E. Krehbiel, March, 
1893; Franz, by H. T. Finck, June, 1893; Berlioz, by 
Ernest Reyer, December, 1893 ; Schumann, by Edvard 
erg 1894; Grieg, by William Mason, March, 
1894. 
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of the means of expression, and the same ver- 
satility in all the branches of their art. In their 
amazing fertility, too, they were alike; and herein 
lay,and still lies,one of the greatest impediments 
to their popular appreciation. The longer I live 
the more I become convinced that composers, 
like authors, mostly follow the impulse of writ- 
ingtoomuch. There are a few exceptions, like 
Berlioz and Chopin—not to forget Wagner, 
who condensed all his genius into ten great 
music-dramas. Would it not have been better 
for their immortality and the perpetual delight 
of mankind, had Rossini written ten operas 
instead of forty, Donizetti seven, instead of 
seventy? Even Bach’s magnificent cantatas 
would have had a better chance of appreciation 
if there were not quite so many (the first 34 vol- 
umes of Bach’s collected works contain 160 of 
them.) At the same time we should be sorry 
to lose a single one of them. 

If we are often amazed at the prevailing ig- 
norance and neglect of many of the great works 
of the masters, we are at the same time obliged 
to confess that they themselves are largely to 
blame: they have given ustoo much. However, 
it is easier to give advice than tofollowit. There 
is in creative minds an impulse to write, which 
it is difficult to curb, and this was especially the 


case with Schubert, whose genius was like a 
spring which nothing but exhaustion could stop 


from flowing. Fortunately, the works of the 
great masters have at last been made accessible 
in complete editions; the Schubert collection is 
just being completed by Breitkopf and Hartel. 
It contains many gems unknown to the public, 
or even to the profession ; and it now behooves 
artists and conductors to select from this em- 
barrassing wealth what most deserves revival. 
Schubert contributed to every form of his art; 
he was, as I have said, as versatile as Mozart, to 
whom he bears so many points of resemblance. 
But in one respect these two masters differ 
widely. Mozart was greatest in the opera, where 
Schubert was weakest. Schubert’s attempts to 
exercise his genius and improve his fortunes by 
writing operas came at an unpropitious mo- 
ment —a time when Vienna wasso Rossini-mad 
that even Beethoven was discouraged from writ- 
ing for the stage. It took several rebuffs to dis- 
courage Schubert ; indeed, though all his at- 
tempts failed, he is said to have had further 
operatic projects at the time of his last illness. 
He was always unlucky with his librettos, which 
are, without exception, inadequate. There were 
other untoward circumstances; yet the chief 
cause of his failure lay, after all, in the nature 
of his genius, which was lyrical, and not dra- 
matic, or, at any rate, not theatrical. When 
Liszt produced “Alfonso und Estrélla” at Wei- 
mar in 1854, it had only a succes d’estime, and 
Liszt himself confessed that its performance 
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must be regarded merely as ein Act der Pietit, 
and an execution of historic justice. He called 
attention to the strange fact that Schubert, who 
in his songs contributed such picturesque and 
expressive accompaniments, should in this op- 
era have assigned to the instruments such a 
subordinate réle that it seemed little more than 
a pianoforte accompaniment arranged for the 
orchestra, At the same time, as Liszt very prop- 
erly adds, Schubert influenced the progress of 
opera indirectly, by showing in his songs how 
closely poetry can be wedded to music, and that 
it can be emotionally intensified by its impas- 
sioned accents. Nor must we overlook the fact 
that there are in these Schubert operas not a 
few melodies, beautiful as such, which we can 
enjoy at home or in the concert hall. These 
melodies were too lyrical in style to save the 
operas ; they lacked also the ornamental bril- 
liancy and theatrical dash which enabled Ros- 
sini to succeed temporarily with poor librettos, 
and with a less genuine dramatic instinct than 
Schubert has shown in some of his songs, such 
as the “Erl King” and especially the “ Doppel- 
ginger,” where we come across chords and 
modulations that affect us like the weird har- 
monies of Ortrua’s scenes in “ Lohengrin.” 
Besides the opera there is only one depart- 
ment of music in which Schubert has not in 
some of his efforts reached the highest summit 
of musical achievement. His sacred composi- 
tions, although very beautiful from a purely 
musical point of view, usually lack the true ec- 
clesiastic atmosphere,—a remark which may 
be applied, in a general way, to Haydn and 
Mozart, too. To my mind, the three composers 
who have been most successful in revealing the 
inmost spirit of religious music are Palestrina, 
in whom Roman Catholic music attains its cli- 
max; Bach, whoembodies the Protestant spirit; 
and Wagner, who has struck the true ecclesi- 
astic chord in the Pilgrims’ Chorus of “Tann- 
hauser,” and especially in the first and third acts 
of “ Parsifal.” Compared with these three mas- 
ters, other composers appear to have made too 
many concessions to worldly and purely musi- 
cal factors — of course, not without exceptions. 
One of these exceptionsis Mozart’s “ Requiem,” 
especially the “ Dies Ire,” which moves us as 
few compositions do, and attunes the soul to 
reverence and worship. Such exceptions may 
also be found among Schubert’s sacred compo- 
sitions. “ Miriam’s Song of Victory” is a won- 
derful work, as are some of his masses. In the 
Psalms, too,he has achieved great things, especi- 
ally the one for female voices in A flat major, 
which is celestial without worldly admixtures. 
It must not be forgotten, too, that the notions 
as to what is truly sacred in music may dif- 
fer somewhat among nations and individuals, 
like the sense of humor. To the Viennese of 
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their time the masses of Haydn, Mozart, and 
Schubert probably did not seem too gemiithiich, 
as the Germans say — too genial and sentimen- 
tal. As for Schubert himself, although he was 
one of the most modest of men, he was thor- 
oughly convinced of the truly devotional char- 
acter of his church music. We know this from 
a letter he wrote to his parents in 1825, and in 
which occurs the following passage: “Surprise 
was also expressed at my piety, to which I have 
given expression in a hymn to the Holy Virgin, 
and which, as it seems, moves every one to de- 
votion. I believe that this comes of the circum- 
stance that I never force myself into a devout 
attitude, and never compose such hymns or 
prayers unless I am involuntarily overcome by 
it; but in that case it usually happens to be the 
genuine spirit of devotion.” 

Schubert’s chamber music, especially his 
string quartets and his trios for pianoforte, vio- 
lin, and violoncello, must be ranked among the 
very best of their kind in all musical literature. 
Of the quartets, the one in D minor is, in my 
opinion, the most original and important, the 
one in A minor the most fascinating. Schubert 
does not try to give his chamber music an or- 
chestral character, yet he attains a marvelous 
variety of beautiful tonal effects. Here, as else- 
where, his flow of melody is spontaneous, inces- 
sant, and irrepressible, leading often to excessive 
diffuseness. Like Chopinand Rossini, Schubert 
has frequently shown how a melody may be 
created which can wonderfully charm us even 
apart from the harmonic accompaniment which 
naturally goes with and enriches it. But he was 
accused by his contemporaries of neglecting 
polyphony, or the art of interweaving several 
melodious parts into a contrapuntal web. This 
charge, combined with a late study of Handel’s 
scores, induced him shortly before his death to 
plan a course in counterpoint with Sechter. No 
doubt his education in counterpoint had been 
neglected. It is not likely, however, that such 
study would have materially altered his style. 
That was too individual from the beginning to 
undergo much change, for Schubert did not 
outgrow his early style so noticeably as did 
Beethoven and Wagner, for example. Besides, 
Schubert had noreal needofcontrapuntal study. 
In his chamber music, as in his symphonies, we 
often find beautiful specimens of polyphonic 
writing,—see, for instance, the andantes of the 
C major quintet and of the D minor quartet,— 
and though his polyphony be different from 
Bach’s or Beethoven’s, it is none the less admir- 
able. Mendelssohn is undoubtedly a greater 
master of polyphony than Schubert, yet I pre- 
fer Schubert’s chamber music to Mendelssohn’s. 

Of Schubert’s symphonies, too, I am such an 
enthusiastic admirer that I do not hesitate to 
place him next to Beethoven, far above Men- 
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delssohn, as wellasabove Schumann. Mendels- 
sohn had some of Mozart’s natural instinct for 
orchestration and gift for form, but much of 
his work has proved ephemeral. Schumann is 
at his best in his songs, his chamber music, and 
his pianoforte pieces. His symphonies, too, are 
great works, yet they are not always truly or- 
chestral ; the form seems to hamper the com- 
poser, and the instrumentation is not always 
satisfactory. This is never the case with Schu- 
bert. Although he sometimes wrote carelessly, 
and often too diffusely, he is never at fault in 
his means of expression, while mastery of form 
came to him spontaneously. In originality of 
harmony and modulation, and in his gift of or- 
chestral coloring, Schubert has had no supe- 
rior. Dr. Riemann asserts with justice that in 
their use of harmony both Schumann and Liszt 
are descendants of Schubert; Brahms, too, 
whose enthusiasm for Schubert is well known, 
has perhaps felt his influence ; and as for my- 
self, I cordially acknowledge my great obliga- 
tions to him. 

I have just observed that mastery of form 
came to Schubert spontaneously. This is illus- 
trated by his early symphonies, five of which 
he wrote before he was twenty, at which, the 
more I study them, the more I marvel. Al- 
though the influence of Haydn and Mozart 
is apparent in them, Schubert’s musical in- 
dividuality is unmistakable in the character 
of the melody, in the harmonic progressions, 
and in many exquisite bits of orchestration. 
In his later symphonies he becomes more and 
more individual and original. The influence 
of Haydn and Mozart, so obvious in his ear- 
lier efforts, is gradually eliminated, and with 
his contemporary, Beethoven, he had less in 
common from the beginning. He resembles 
Beethoven, however, in the vigor and melo- 
dious flow of his basses; such basses we find 
already in his early symphonies. His “ Unfin- 
ished Symphony” and the great one in C are 
unique contributions to musical literature, ab- 
solutely new and original, Schubert in every 
bar. What is perhaps most characteristic about 
them is the song-like melody pervading them. 
He introduced thesong into thesymphony, and 
made the transfer so skilfully that Schumann 
was led to speak of the resemblance to the 
human voice (Achniichkeit mit dem Stimmor- 
gan) in these orchestral parts. 

Although these two symphonies are by far 
the best of Schubert’s, it is a pity that they alone 
should be deemed worthy a place on our con- 
cert programs. I played the sixth in C major 
and No. 5 in B major a dozen times with my 
orchestral pupils at the National Conservatory 
last winter ; they shared my pleasure in them, 
and recognized at once their great beauty. 

It was with great pleasure and feelings of 
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gratitude that I read not long ago of the per- 
formance in Berlin of the B major symphony 
by Herr Weingartner, one of the few conduc- 
tors who have had the courage to put this 
youthful work on their programs. Schubert’s 
fourth, too, is an admirable composition. It 
bears the title of “ Tragic Symphony,” and was 
written at the age of nineteen, about a year af- 
ter the “ Erl King.” It makes one marvel that 
one so young should have had the power to 
give utterance to such deep pathos. In the 
adagio there are chords that strikingly suggest 
the anguish of 77s/an’s utterances ; nor is this 
the only place wherein Schubert is prophetic 
of Wagnerian harmonies. And although partly 
anticipated by Gluck and Mozart, he was one of 
the first to make use of an effect to which Wag- 
ner and other modern composers owe many 
of their most beautiful orchestral colors —the 
employment of the brass, not for noise, but 
played softly, to secure rich and warm tints. 

The richness and variety of coloring in the 
great symphony in C are astounding. It isa 
work which always fascinates, always remains 
new. It has the effect of gathering clouds, with 
constant glimpses of sunshine breaking through 
them. It illustrates also, like most of Schubert’s 
compositions, the truth of an assertion once 
made to me by Dr. Hans Richter—that the 
greatest masters always reveal their genius most 
unmistakably and most delightfully in their slow 
movements. Personally, I prefer the Unfinished 
Symphony even to the one in C; apart from its 
intrinsic beauty, it avoids the fault of diffuseness. 

If Schubert’s symphonies have a serious 
fault, it is prolixity; he does not know when 
to stop; yet, if the repeats are omitted, a course 
of which I thoroughly approve, and which, in- 
deed, is now generally adopted, they are not 
too long. Schubert’s case, in fact, is not an ex- 
ception to, but an illustration of, the general rule 
that symphonies are made too long. When 
Bruckner’s eighth symphony was produced 
in Vienna last winter, the Philharmonic Soci- 
ety had to devote a whole concert to it. The 
experiment has not been repeated anywhere, 
and there can be no doubt that this symphony 
would have a better chance of making its way 
in the world if it were shorter. This remark 
has a general application. We should return 
to the symphonic dimensions approved by 
Haydn and Mozart. In this respect Schumann 
is a model, especially in his B flat major and D 
minor symphonies ; also in his chamber music. 
Modern taste calls for music that is concise, 
condensed, and pithy. 

In Germany, England, and America, Schu- 
bert’s instrumental works, chamber and orches- 
tral, have long since enjoyed a vogue and 
popularity which have amply atoned for their 
neglect at first. As for the French, they have 
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produced two Schubert biographies, but it can- 
not be said that they have shown the same 
general sympathy for this master as for some 
other German composers, or as the English 
have, thanks largely to the enthusiastic efforts 
of my esteemed friend, Sir George Grove. It 
is on record that after Habeneck had made an 
unsuccessful effort (his musicians rebelled at 
the rehearsal) to produce the great symphony 
in C at a Conservatoire concert, no further 
attempt was made with Schubert’s orchestral 
compositions at these concerts for forty years. 

This may help to explain the extraordinary 
opinion of the eminent French critic, Fétis, that 
Schubert is less original in his instrumental 
works than in his songs, the popularity of which, 
too, he declared to be largely a matter of fash- 
ion! The latter insinuation is of course too ab- 
surd to call for comment to-day, but as regards 
the first part of his criticism I do not hesitate to 
say that, greatly as I esteem Schubert’s songs, 
I value his instrumental works even more 
highly. Were all of his compositions to be de- 
stroyed but two, I should say, save the last two 
symphonies. 

Fortunately we are not confronted by any 
such necessity. The loss of Schubert’s piano- 
forte pieces and songs would indeed be irrepa- 
rable. For although much of their spirit and 
substance has passed into the works of his 
imitators and legitimate followers, the originals 
have never been equaled in their way. In most 
of his works Schubert is unique in melody, 
rhythm, modulation, and orchestration, but 
from a formal point of view he is most original 
in his songs and his short pieces for piano. 
In his symphonies, chamber music, operas, 
and sacred compositions, he follows classical 
models; but in the Zed, the “ Musical Mo- 
ment,” the “Impromptu,” he is romanticist 
in every fiber. Yet he wrote no fewer than 
twenty-four sonatas for pianoforte, two or four 
hands, in which he follows classical models, 
and we can trace the influence of Beethoven’s 
style even in the three which he wrote in the 
last year of his life. This seems strange at first 
when we consider that in the Zzed and the 
short pianoforte pieces he betrayed no such 
influence even in his earliest days. The “ Erl 
King ” and “ The Wanderer,” written when he 
was eighteen and nineteen respectively, are 
Schubert in every bar, whereas the piano so- 
natas and symphonies of this period are much 
more imitative, much less individual. One rea- 
son for this, doubtless, is that just as it is easier 
to write a short lyric poem than a long epic, 
so it is easier for a young composer to be origi- 
nal in short forms than in the more elaborate 
sonata and symphony ; and we must remem- 
ber that Schubert died at thirty-one. 

But there was another reason. The tendency 
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of the romantic school has been toward short 
forms, and although Weber helped to show the 
way, to Schuvert belongs the chief credit of 
originating the short models of piano-forte 
pieces which the romantic school has prefer- 
ably cultivated. His “ Musical Moments ” are 
unique, and it may besaid that in the third “Im- 
promptu” (Op. go) lie the germs of the whole 
of Mendelssohn’s “Songs without Words.” 
Schumann has remarked that Schubert’s style 
is more idiomatically pianistic (c/aviermdssig) 
than Beethoven’s, and this is perhaps true of 
these short pieces. Yet it can hardly be said 
that either Schubert or Schumann was in this re- 
spect equal to Bach or Chopin, who of all com- 
posers have written the most idiomatically for 
the piano. I cannot agree with Schumann in 
his rather depreciatory notice of Schubert’s last 
sonatas (he speaks of “ greater simplicity of in- 
vention,” “a voluntary dispensing with brilliant 
novelty,” and connects this with Schubert’s last 
illness). I would not say that Schubert is at his 
best in these sonatas as a whole, but I havea 
great admiration for parts of them, especially 
for the last one in B flat with the exquisite an- 
dantein Csharp minor. Taking them all in all, 
I do not know but that I prefer his sonatas even 
to his short pieces for the piano. Yet they are 
never played at concerts! 

Just asthe “Impromptus” and “ Musical Mo- 
ments” were the source of the large crop of ro- 
mantic short pieces, so Schubert’s charming 
waltzes were the predecessors of the Lanner 
and Strauss dances on the one hand, and of 
Chopin’s waltzes on the other. There is an as- 
tounding number of these Schubert dance 
pieces ; they are charming as originally written, 
and Liszt has given some of them a brilliant 
setting for the concert hall. In this humble 
sphere, as in the more exalted ones we have dis- 
cussed, historians have hardly given Schubert 
full credit for his originality and influence. 

In Schubert’s pianoforte music, perhapseven 
more than in his other compositions, we find a 
Slavic trait which he was the first to introduce 
prominently into art-music, namely, the quaint 
alternation of major and minor within the same 
period. Nor is this the only Slavic or Hungar- 
ian trait to be found in his music. During his 
residence in Hungary, he assimilated national 
melodies and rhythmic peculiarities, and em- 
bodied them in his art, thus becoming the fore- 
runner of Liszt, Brahms, and others who have 
made Hungarian melodies an integral part of 
European concert music. From the rich stores 
of Slavic folk-music, in its Hungarian, Russian, 
Bohemian, and Polish varieties, the composers 
of to-day have derived, and will continue to de- 
rive, much that is charming and novel in their 
music. Nor is there anything objectionable in 
this, for if the poet and the painter base much 
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of their best art on national legends, songs, and 
traditions, why should not the musician ? And 
to Schubert will belong the honor of having 
been one of the first to show the way. 

Perhaps the luckiest accident in Schubert’s 
life was his acquaintance and friendship with 
the famous tenor Vogl. This was brought about 
deliberately by his friends, in order to secure 
for his songs the advantage of that singer’s ar- 
tistic interpretations. Vogl at first pretended 
to be “ tired of music,” and showed some in- 
difference to his modest young accompanist’s 
songs; but this was soon changed to interest, 
followed by genuine enthusiasm. Thus it came 
about that these songs were gradually made 
familiar in Viennese social circles. Schubert 
himself sang, though only with a “composer’s 
voice” ; but he must have been an admirable 
accompanist. In a letter to his parents he says: 
“T am assured by some that under my fingers 
the keys are changed to singing voices, which, 
if true, would please me greatly.” This, writ- 
ten only three years before his death, illustrates 
his great modesty. Insome recently published 
reminiscences by Josef von Spaun ? it is related 
how, when Vogl and Schubert performed to- 
gether at soirées in Vienna, the ladies would 
crowd about the tenor, lionizing him and en- 
tirely ignoring the composer. But Schubert, 
instead of feeling annoyed or jealous, was ac- 
tually pleased. Adoration embarrassed him, and 
he is known to have dodged it once by escap- 
ing secretly by the back door. 

Little did the Viennese dream that the songs 
thus interpreted for them by Schubert and Vog]l 
would create a new era in music. In the Lied 
or lyric song, not only is Schubert the first in 
point of time, but no one has ever surpassed 
him. Haydn, Mozart, and Beethoven did in- 
deed write a few songs, but merely by the way, 
and without revealing much of their genius or 
individuality in them. But Schubert created a 
new epoch with the Zied, as Bach did with the 
piano, and Haydn with the orchestra. All other 
song writers have followed in his footsteps, all 
are his pupils, and it is to his rich treasure of 
songs that we owe, as a heritage, the beautiful 
songs of such masters as Schumann, Franz, and 
Brahms. To my taste the best songs written 
since Schubert are the “ Magelonen-Lieder” of 
Brahms; but I agree with the remark once 
made to me by the critic Ehlert that Franz at- 
tained the highest perfection of all in making 
poetry and music equivalent in his songs. 

In the best of Schubert’s songs we find the 
same equivalence of poem and music, and it 
was lucky that Vogl was an artist who, as Spaun 
says, “sang in such a way as to interest his 
hearers not only in the music, but also in the 


1“ Classisches und Romantisches aus der Tonwelt,” 
von La Mara. 1892. 
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poem,” which so few singers do. In the ab- 
sence of singers who could imitate Vogl in this 
respect, Liszt was justified in arranging these 
songs for the pianoforte, whereby he greatly ac- 
celerated their popularity. To hear the real 
Schubert, however, we must have the voice, 
and the poem, too, so that we may note how 
closely the poem and the music are amalga- 
mated, and how admirably the melodic accent 
coincides with the poetic. In this respect, Schu- 
bert marks a great advance over his prede- 
cessors. He was almost as averse to word-repe- 
titions as Wagner, whom he also resembles in 
the powerful emotional effects he produces by 
his modulations, especially in his later songs. 
Schubert’s melodic fount flowed so freely 
that he sometimes squandered good music on 
a poor text, as is shown in his operas and in 
some of his songs. Usually, however, the best 
poems evoked the best music from his creative 
fancy. Hisfertility isamazing. Itis known that 
he composed as many aseight songs in one day, 
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and ninety-nine in one year (1816), while the 
whole number of his songs exceeds six hun- 
dred. The best of these songs are nowso univer- 
sally known, and have been so much discussed, 
that it is difficult to offer any new comment on 
them. 

There is only one more point to which at- 
tention may be called here— Schubert’s power 
of surrounding us with the poetic atmosphere 
of his subject with the very first bars of his 
Lieder, For such a stroke of genius recall his 
song “ Der Leiermann,” the pathetic story of 
the poor hurdy-gurdy player whose plate is 
always empty, and for whose woes Schubert 
wins our sympathy by his sad music — by that 
plaintive, monotonous figure which pervades 
the accompaniment from beginning to end, 
bringing the whole scene vividly before our 
eyes and keeping it there to the end. Before 
Schubert no song writer had conceived such 
an effect; after he had shown the way others 
eagerly followed in his footsteps. 


Antonin Dvorak. 


1The codperation of Mr. Henry T. Finck in the preparation of this article is herewith acknowledged 
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WHERE 


I 


i. wae goest thou ?” 


GOEST THOU? 


“To help the Weak, who throng 


My gates and cry continually for aid: 


Where goest thou ?” 


“To help the unpitied Strong, 
Whom those that thou wouldst help do overlade.” 


Il. 


“ Where goest thou ? ” 


“ To judge the souls that stray ; 


They best can judge who spotless hands can show.’ 


’ 


“ Fall back! The rod of judgment I will sway; 
They judge of evil best who do and know.” 


Ill. 


“ Where goest thou ?” 


“ To see the laughing mime ; 
I go for respite — sorrow haunts my hearth. 


And thou ? ” 


“To look on pageant grief sublime ; 


Joy dwells with me, and I am cloyed with mirth.” 


IV. 
“ Thou goest to mold thy life, brave youth? Well, go: 
But whosoever thou shalt take to friend, 
And wheresoever thou shalt turn thee — know 


’T is Life itself shall mold thee, in the end.” 
Edith M. Thomas. 
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HERE was general 
surprise when in less 
than one month after 
the launch of the first 
modern American bat- 
tle-ship, Mr. Tracy, ex- 
Secretary of the Navy, 
announced that the 
United States was en- 

, titled to rank fifth 
among the naval powers of the world. The an- 
nouncementwas made a year ago last March at 
a dinner given in Brooklyn in honor of himself 
and of his successor, Mr. Herbert. Mr. Tracy 
spoke as a naval expert merely, but had he dwelt 
upon the full significance of his declaration, the 
surprise would have been much greater. Heand 
Mr. Herbert, in the presence of a distinguished 
company, which included the President of the 
United States, had witnessed only a few days 
before, at the Cramp shipyard in Philadelphia, 
the launch of the /vdiana, one of three sister 
battle-ships now building in this country,socom- 
plete in all their details, and so equipped with 
powers of almost inconceivable destruction, 
that, although they are to be twenty-five per 
cent. smaller than the great battle-ships now 
being finished in England, and therefore that 
much less of a target, they are acknowledged 
by naval experts here and abroad to be super- 
ior to any engine of war yet constructed. Mr. 
Tracy might have added interest to his state- 
ment, had he said that in the Cramp shipyard 
alone there was at that time $32,000,000 worth 
of ship-building under contract, an amount not 
only greater than has ever been known in one 
establishment in the history of this country, but 
larger, so far as is known, than has ever been 
under contract at one time in any shipyard in 
the world. Asa direct result of the encourage- 
ment of naval ship-building, Mr. Tracy might 
have declared that of this $32,000,000 of work, 
$11,000,000 is for the revival of the Amer- 
ican merchant marine, to be spent on the con- 
struction, not of mediocre vessels, but of four 
splendid craft, destined to rival the best crea- 
tions of foreign design and workmanship. He 
might have pointed out that the remaining $21- 
000,000 is to be used in building seven enor- 
mous men-of-war not only équal to any of their 
grades in other navies, but surpassing them one 
by one in finish and capabilities. Mr. Tracy 
might have gone still further, and referred tothe 
fact that in San Francisco, in Boston, in Bath, 
in Baltimore, in Dubuque, are splendid plants 
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not only engaged in building naval vessels, some 
of them counterparts of those under construc- 
tion at Cramp’s, but capable of constructing 
merchantmen of high grade. He might also 
have declared that scores of ship-builders on the 
great lakes have felt the impulse of this enor- 
mous revival of American shipping, and that 
into the construction of steel vessels, which in 
this country to-day may be estimated, at a low 
figure, at $50,000,000, there are entering new 
ideas which mean greater efficiency in speed 
and carrying capacity. 

To be the fifth naval power of the world, 
therefore, means vastly more than the ability 
to fight, to cripple, to destroy, or to subjugate 
the fleet of some other nation. It means the 
encouragement of a great variety of industries 
of vast scope. It means greater achievements 
in mastering the forces of nature, and best, per- 
haps, of all, it means greater scientific attain- 
ment ; for such is the legitimate work of a navy 
in time of peace. It means more knowledge 
of wind and wave currents, more study of astro- 
nomical phenomena, more explorations, more 
mapping of coasts, more extension of civiliza- 
tion, more growth of commerce. Finally, it 
means much for the preservation of peace, and 
the consequent development of human pro- 
gress. 

It is not difficult to account for the great pop- 
ularity of the new navy. It can best be ex- 
plained by saying that the new navy is the most 
stirring embodiment of what has been called 
the National Idea. It is something concrete. 
It has life. It has the power of science grown 
to full manhood, and rejoicing in its strength, 
easily provoked to anger, and more terrible in 
its wrath than the powers that mythology as- 
cribed to the gods of its creation. Any intel- 
ligent person can easily appreciate the idea of 
patriotism in the abstract. It is that which 
makes the American raise the flag on his house- 
top or in his yard on the Fourth of July, or 
which causes an Englishman to raise his hat 
when “ God Save the Queen” is played. But 
how much more vigorous is the patriotic im- 
pulse when it finds something living to exult 
over, and to be proud of! Those who saw that 
remarkable scene nine years ago, when J efferson 
Davis, ex-president of the Southern Confeder- 
acy, unforgiven and unforgiving, but himself the 
son, as he said proudly, of a Revolutionary sol- 
dier, came from his humble Mississippi home 
down to the railroad track, there to bare his 
head,and to bow toand apostrophizethe Liberty 
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Bell from Independence Hall on its way to the 
New Orleans Exposition, can understand what 
sentiment in the concrete means. Those who 
saw the tokens of affection bestowed on that 
same bit of metal on its recent journey to Chi- 
cago may easily understand why a man-of-war, 
gleaming white in the sun, swan-like in its grace- 
ful curves, but endowed with devastation, and 
breathing fire from its nostrils, thrills the citizen 
of a country where every man is an equal part- 
ner in its possession. 

To build a battle-ship is of itself a mighty 
achievement for any country, but to build one 
better than any other nation is building, and that 
in face of the fact that only six years ago we 
had no plants capable of making shafts, armor, 
or gun-forgings, and none of the mighty tools 
required in this work, is surely a triumph. 
American steel, our experts assert, is superior 
to that made abroad. Certainly American work- 
manship is more finished, and, ship by ship, we 
have beaten the world ever since we began turn- 
ing out our commerce-destroying cruisers like 
the Baltimore, Philadelphia, Newark, and San 
Francisco, that average in cost more than $1,- 
250,000, look so formidable, and were the ob- 
jects of so much pride at the naval review last 
year, but of which the sides would offer little 
more resistance to even the smallest rapid-fire 
guns of an enemy than so much pasteboard. 
These vessels have cost from twenty to twenty- 
five per cent. more than similar vessels of other 
nations, but there can be no question that they 
are that much more effective. 

It is worth while to consider what a battle- 
ship like the /zdiana really is. In the first 
place, the cost approximates $3,500,000, or 
only $250,000 less than the sum this Govern- 
ment, under the wise policy of Thomas Jef- 
ferson, paid for the entire Louisiana purchase, 
with its immense territory. This sum is al- 
most exactly one half of what Alaska cost this 
government, and a little more than one quar- 
ter of what England paid to this country as 
the result of the 4/adama arbitration. Surely a 
craft like this is a stupendous bit of machinery. 
Like all other steel or iron vessels, a battle-ship 
is a matter of frames, plates, and rivets, put to- 
gether after most skilful planning and much 
hammering. It is constructed with due regard 
to that mathematical quality known as specific 
gravity, but which the layman can best under- 
stand by the word steadiness. It is a delicate 
adjustment of curves of solid steel to the change- 
able resistance of waves of air and water. It is 
as much superior to the ordinary vessel, and as 
much more complicated, as an opera is to an 
ordinary hymn-tune. It is simply packed with 
machinery. Unlike the merchantrman, speed 
is not the thing most desired. The battle-ship 
Jndiana when finished will weigh 10,296 tons. 
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This is within 200 tons of the gross register of 
the well-known American liner, the Faris, but 
the /ndiana will be four knots an hour slower, 
will be 179 feet shorter, six feet broader, and 
will draw two feet more water. Of these 10,296 
tons of her displacement 4,400 tons will be of 
magnificent steel forthe hull. ‘The armor, rolled 
and toughened until it is the best in the world, 
some of it eighteen inches thick, will weigh 
2700 tons. The engines and machinery, ac- 
knowledged to be superior to those constructed 
abroad, will weigh 875 tons, and the rest of the 
weight will consist ofarmament,coal, and stores. 
In putting all this together about 700 tons of 
rivets are used. For the hull alone 25 princi- 
pal plans must be made, and fully 400 separ- 
ate drawings must be prepared, and duplicated 
by photograph. This of itself is enough work 
to keep a force of expert draftsmen busy con- 
tinuously for eight months. For the engines 
more than 250 separate drawings are required, 
and these, in all their delicate details, would take 
a force of fifty men nearly a year to complete, 
if engaged continuously at the task. The pre- 
paration of plans continues as the vessel is 
building, and does not cease until almost the 
very day she goes into commission. Not only 
must every rivet, every joint, be marked out and 
noted, but there must be the most complicated 
computation ofstrains and weights. Space must 
be economized in every way, and the interior 
fittings, and the machinery with its two main 
engines and four tremendous boilers, through 
any of which a horse carmight almost be driven, 
must not only be so placed as to do the best 
work as quickly as possible, but also soas to pre- 
serve the equilibrium of the ship. Here, then, 
is a fascinating problem, tothe solution of which 
marine engineers must apply complexities of 
mathematical formulz such as would bewilder 
the brain of an ordinary civil engineer. Except 
for the belt of armor along its sides and on its 
turrets and conning-tower, the steel plates of the 
ship are only five eighths of an inch thick, made 
to keep out water rather than projectiles. A ship 
like this has one large military mast, a steel tower 
ninety feet tall, protruding at intervals through 
saucer-like receptacles called “ fighting-tops ” 
and extending above the uppermost one like an 
old-fashioned candlestick from its standard. 
The vessel’s two elliptical smoke-stacks have 16 
feet of diameter the broadest way across. In- 
side of this vessel are 66 separate engines. 
Each of the two main engines is so tremendous 
that, tucked away under its arms, as its frames 
reach up two or three stories high, are two lit- 
tle engines, the sole purpose of which is to start 
the big ones going. The condensing-tubes of 
this craft alone would make a single tube nearly 
12 miles long. It takes 30 tons of water to fill 
her boilers full before steam is generated, The 
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boilers, about 16 feet in diameter, and 20 feet 
long, must stand a pressure of 160 pounds tothe 
square inch. Mile upon mile of tubing is used 
in them, and numerous engines for pumping, for 
ventilation, for steering, are scattered through 
thehold. Threeimmense dynamos, each of 300 
amperes’ capacity, are used in the ship —an 
electric plant that could light up a town of 5000 
inhabitants. Twenty-one sets of speaking-tubes 
run throughout the vessel, and center at 12 
telephone stations. Electric call-bells, automa- 
tic signals, registering-devices of various sorts, 
add to the complication of the details. Clad with 
1g inches of steel are two turrets, one fore and 
one aft, in each of which are two big 13-inch 
guns. Each of these guns weighs 61 tons, and 
is 49 feet long. Far down beneath the turrets 
are the two main magazines, where ton upon 
ton of powder and ball made into projectiles, 
some of which weigh 1100 pounds each, is 
stored. These magazines are steel-clad rooms, 
and are lighted by electric lights sunk into glass 
wells in the corners of each room. They are 
fitted with little thermometers that ring a fire- 
alarm whenthe mercury reachesacertain height. 
They havealsoa system of tubes through which 
a flood of water may be poured in time of dan- 
ger. One story above the four 13-inch guns on 
the main deck are eight 8-inch guns, on a su- 
perstructure, in sets of twos, and bunched about 
thesmoke-stacks. Amidships, on the main deck, 
are four 6-inch guns, crowded still closer to- 
gether. Subordinate to all these, and peeping 
from various open nooks and crevices, are 26 
smaller weapons, with long needle-like barrels, 
called rapid-fire guns, each capable of firing 
projectiles of chilled steel weighing from one 
to three pounds at the rate of fifteen shots a 
minute. Around on the superstructure are ar- 
ranged 14 boats, steam launches, whale-boats, 
gigs, and one electric launch. Down in the 
water, at the end of the shafts that project from 
each side of the flanks, are two screws to pro- 
pel the ship, and at the bow, curving only a few 
feet under the water like a protruding chin, not 
too pronounced to be ungainly, is the ram, a 
single steel-casting, so buttressed and strength- 
ened that with sufficient momentum it could 
cut steel armor like a knife. 

But not until a battle-ship is endowed with 
life, and not until we see what it can do, may 
we appreciate fully what it is. It is its power 
that appals us. Perhaps the best definition of 
a battle-ship is that it is a fort of toughened 
steel under and around which a boat has been 
built. In other words, it is a floating fortress. 
It is meant to fight, and never to run away. 
When Mr. Tracy decided to build these modern 
battle-ships, he summoned Lieutenant Lewis 
Nixon, now the superintending constructor at 
Cramp’s yard, then under 30 years of age, and 
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told him to make a crude design for such a craft 
as he had indicated. At that time no vessel larger 
than 7500 tons had been launched in this coun- 
try. Proceeding upon an 8500-ton basis, Mr. 
Nixon built a steel fort, put as heavy guns in 
it and on it as he could with safety, and then 
calculated the dimensions of the boat on which 
it must float. After Mr. Tracy looked at the 
figures, and listened to the explanation of them, 
he thrust them aside with this remark : 

* T don’t know much about these details and 
dimensions. What I want to know is whether, if 
you let all these guns go off at once, they would 
beat the delivery of the guns on those battle- 
ships the English and French are building.” 

“ They would not, I am sorry to say,” re- 
plied the young constructor. 

“Go back and make them do it,” said the 
Secretary. 

Mr. Nixon went back and added 1000 tons 
to the displacement of the vessel, and in a day 
or two sought the Secretary. 

* Now will they beat those foreign boats ?” 
asked the Secretary. 

“ Well,” said the constructor, “I am afraid 
they won’t beat them; but they ’ll nearly do so.” 

“ Go back and make them do it,” said the 
Secretary again; adding, “ We can launch just 
as big boats as any one else.” 

Mr. Nixon went back, and the third time 
hit the mark, producing plans for a 10,300-ton 
vessel such asthe /madiana. That he did success- 
fully what he was ordered to is shown by the 
fact that the main batteries of the English bat- 
tle-ships Victoria (sunk last year in the Mediter- 
ranean) and Royal Sovereign are planned to 
hurl 6000 pounds of metal at a single discharge, 
while the /zdiana, of nearly 4000 tons’ less dis- 
placement, and drawing 3 feet less of water, 
hurls 6800 pounds of metal at a single discharge 
of her main batteries. 

The steel fort that Mr. Nixon planned is 190 
feet long, 7% feet deep, and 18 inches thick. 
At each end a barbette rises to protect the mon- 
ster 13-inch guns. These barbettes are 35 feet 
in diameter, 17 inches thick, and 12 feet high. 
Built around this fort, and with its smoke-stacks, 
conning-tower, and military mast rising above 
it from the inside of the steel fortress, is a sturdy 
craft which may be entirely shot away at the 
ends, and is 348 feet long, 69 feet broad, and 
24 feet deep. Its speed was to be 16 knots an 
hour, and its steam power that of 10,000 horses. 

One can only conjecture what damage its 
guns can do. We know that one of these 13- 
inch guns, hurling an 100-pound projectile at 
a velocity of certainly 2000 feet a second, will 
pierce 30 inches of wrought iron at its muzzle, 
and probably 25 inches of the same material 
a mile away. We know that such a gun would 
throw its projectile with accuracy a distance 
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of 12 miles, The 8-inch guns would throw pro- 
jectiles of 250 pounds’ weight effectively eight 
miles. The 6-inch guns would fire with cer- 
tainty a distance of six miles, and all the smaller 
weapons might be used at distances up to two 
and a half miles. In ten minutes, by using all 
the guns at their full powers, each 13-inch gun 
firing once in two minutes, and some of the 
rapid-fire guns once in every four seconds, the 
Indiana could fire about 60 tons of metal. In 
an engagement where her main batteries could 
be in constant use, with only part of her second 
battery, she would hurl, in ten minutes, from 15 
to 18 tons of projectiles, each going with a ve- 
locity of, say, 2000 feet a second, and weighing 
from 1 pound up to 1100 pounds. When one 
thinks of this appalling power, and realizes that 
after these missiles have landed their work has 
only just begun,— for they are arranged to burst, 
and some of them to send forth noxious gases, 
poisoning every one within their reach,— the 
capabilities of destruction pass beyond compre- 
hension. Added to all this is the ability to keep 
up the bombardment at this speed for between 
four and five hours. In the magazines will be 
stored 1095 tons of ammunition. For the 13- 
inch guns there will be 40o0shells, each 66 inches 
long, the height of the average man, and each 
weighing 1100 pounds. There will also be 800 
half-charges, 45 inches long. There will be 800 
charges, each weighing 250 pounds, for the 8- 
inch guns; 400 charges, each weighing 100 
pounds, for the 6-inch guns; 800 charges for 
the 6-pound rapid-firing guns ; 40,000 charges 
for the Gatling guns, and 150,000 charges for 
the other rifles. Figures such as these, even if 
used about so many bricks, would be startling. 

The power of the smaller of these breech- 
loading rifle-gun had an illustration in the re- 
cent Chilean civil war. A shot weighing 250 
pounds from an 8-inch gun of Fort Valdivia in 
Valparaiso harbor struck the cruiser Blanco 
L£ncalada above the armor belt, passed through 
the thin steel plate on the side, went through 
the captain’s cabin, took the pillow from under 
his head, dropped his head on the mattress with 
a thump, but without injuring a hair, passed 
through the open door into the mess-room, 
where it struck the floor, and then glanced to 
the ceiling. Then it went through a wooden 
bulkhead one inch thick into a room 25 by 42 
feet where forty men were sleeping in ham- 
mocks. It killed six of them outright, and 
wounded six others, three of whom died, after 
which it passed through a steel bulkhead five 
inches thick, and ended its course by striking 
a battery outside, in which it made a dent nearly 
two inches deep. It was filled with sand. Had 
it released deadly gases no one knows what 
damage it might have done. A 450-pound 
missile from a 1o-inch gun in the same fort 
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struck the same vessel on its 8-inch armor. It 
hitsquareonabolt. The shell did not pierce the 
armor, but burst outside the vessel. It drove 
the bolt clear through, and in its flight the bolt 
struck an 8-inch gun, completely disabling it. 
Such is the power of the smaller-sized guns, 

But we have not exhausted the power of 
the /ndiana. Under nearly an acre of heat- 
ing surface the boilers have been generating a 
force of steam that pushes the vessel fiercely 
through the water, and the ram becomes a 
terrible weapon. Mr. Nixon has calculated 
roughly that if the /dzana were driven at full 
force against a stationary object, such as one 
of the Brooklyn Bridge towers, she would strike 
with a force of 100,000 foot tons, that is, a 
force that could lift 100,000 tons one foot. The 
writer leaves it to engineers of much leisure 
and large mental endowments to calculate what 
the effect of such a blow would be on the tower 
or on the boat. He knows one man who would 
not like to take his chances on the bridge. 
Certainly no vessel struck by such a blow could 
live. In addition to all this, remember that 
with herfour powerful search-lights for eyes this 
terrible craft has the power of discerning small 
boats, mere specks on the water, at a distance 
of one to three miles in the night, and she be- 
comes a monster for the imagination to deal 
with, The wonder is, not that it costs $3,500,- 
ooo to build her, but that it does not cost five 
times that much. Truly such a vessel may be 
termed the highest mechanical achievement of 
man, far surpassing any bridge or building in 
its complexities and in its capabilities. From 
beneath the earth man has torn its steel and 
dug its fire, and has constructed a machine that 
not only defies air and water, but, guided by 
human intelligence, asserts its mastery over 
them with a mocking, shrieking power that one 
can imagine to have been borrowed only from 
the noises and forces of chaos. 

It is worth while to look about a place that 
produces such a monster. The Cramp ship- 
yard has nearly a quarter ofa mile of water-front. 
Along this frontage are ships in various stages 
of construction, some on the stocks and some 
in the water, illustrating almost every step in 
the building of a vessel. Here, near the en- 
trance to the yard, is an acre or more of punch- 
ing-machines, enormous contrivances that, as 
they close their jaws, with their ungainly 
teeth bite out holes for rivets in the plates 
and frames as easily as a farmer’s wife takes 
out the core of an apple. Over there is a 
steel checker-board frame into which big pins 
are set in a curve. Against the pins stal- 
wart sledge-swingers, half naked, bend the 
cherry-red frames and plates, as they are slid 
out of the furnace, into the shapes they must 
assume for use in the vessels. Here is a great 
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row of blacksmith forges. Over there is a build- 
ing where a dozen monster boilers are in con- 
struction, and where a traveling crane lifts and 
moves them as easily as a hotel porter does 
big trunks. Here are big ship-engines, some set 
up and some taken down. Here are foundries 
where manganese-bronze screws are cast, and 
where brass and iron are fashioned into a thou- 
sand forms. Here is the great mold-loft where 
everylinein the ship islaiddown,and from which 
wooden counterparts of the vessels are made 
before the steel construction begins. Here are 
the wood-working shops, the gun factory, the 
creat store-house, and there is the floating der- 
rick that can pick up a 70-ton boiler, move it 
300 feet, lift it high in the air, and place it in 
a ship in thirty minutes, with as careful an ad- 
justment as a watchmaker uses in fitting a 
movement in its place. And here are 5000 
men employed in various capacities — machin- 
ists, wood-workers, molders, and perhaps most 
noticeable of all, riveters in sets of three, one 
man to hold a big sledge against the red-hot 
rivet, and two, one a right-handed worker and 
the other left-handed, to pound it until it be- 
comes a part of the ship. So the work goes on 
until after about two years the ship that existed 
only in specifications becomes a living thing. 
In putting this ship together the same meth- 
ods are used asin amerchantman. The keel is 
first laid on big blocks, arranged at intervals of 
about three feet, on an incline of about five 
eighths of an inch to a foot, so as to give the 
requisite pitch in launching. The aris had 
an incline of half an inch to the foot, but for 
the battle-ships, which are shorter and nearly 
as heavy, a steeper incline is required. After 
the keel is laid the two frames in the center of 
the boat are put up, and then others fore and 
aft follow until the stern-post and ram are fixed 
into place. The plates on the sides are riveted 
on, and it is not until the hull is half finished 
that we notice a radical difference between it 
and the hull of the merchantman. Then we 
catch the first glimpse of the protective deck. 
This is a turtle-back of steel from three to four 
inches thick reaching from side to side, and in 
most naval vessels from bow to stern. At the 
sides it extends about three feet below the water 
line. Below this deck are the engines, boilers, 
and a spare steering-apparatus. Ifa shot could 
get through the sides of the vessel it might kill 
men,— that is to be expected in warfare,— but 
it must pass through this sloping inner deck of 
steel before it can disable the vital parts of the 
vessel. It is this protective deck that makes 
valuable the cruisers that at present constitute 
the main strength of our navy. A shot might 
go through their pasteboard sides easily, but it 
would be a Jong time before the engines would 
be disabled in an engagement. It is on this pro- 
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tective deck that the steel fort of the /ndiana 
rests. From the ends of the redoubt this pro- 
tective deck runs fore and aft, to bow and stern, 
and if all this frail part of the vessel were shot 
away, the ship could still float and fight. 

So the building goes on until the launching 
day comes, and two broad ways are built up 
against the bottom of the vessel, and the keel- 
blocks on which it has been resting are knocked 
away. Inthe launch of the /mdiana Mr. Nixon 
ran a row of electric lights beneath the bottom 
of the vessel, adding another innovation to the 
detailsof Americanship-building. Each launch- 
ing way consists of upper and lower planking, 
between which is spread thousands of pounds 
of the best tallow. At the bow of the boat these 
upper and lower planks are clamped together, 
and when all is ready they are sawed apart, and 
the vessel starts. The upper part of the ways 
slides into the water with the vessel, and the 
lower part with the smoking hot tallow remains 
stationary. A launch in these days is so smooth, 
and so soon ended, rarely occupying more than 
twelve seconds from start to finish, that one 
scarcely realizes its difficulties. Three things are 
absolutely necessary : it must be on time, when 
the tidal water is highest ; it must be of smart 
speed, so as not to stick on its downward jour- 
ney to the water; and it must be accomplished 
without straining. So complex a thing is a 
launch that the careful engineer-in-charge is 
able to estimate the strain on every part of the 
vessel for every position it occupies, at intervals 
of one foot, on its way down the incline. There 
is one supreme moment. It is when the vessel 
is nearly two thirds in the water. The buoyancy 
of the water raises the vessel, and throws its 
weight onitsshoulders. Hereis where the great- 
est danger of straining comes, and should the 
ways break down, the vessel would be ruined, a 
matter of nearly $2,000,000 in a ship like the 
Indiana when it was launched. 

The launch over, the machinery is lifted in 
and fitted, and then comes the board of gov- 
ernment experts, who look the vessel over inch 
by inch, the fires are started, and the trial trip 
folloys. For four hours, amid suppressed ex- 
citement that answers nervously to every quiver 
of the vessel, the engines are run at full speed. 
A premium or a penalty is at stake now. The 
breakage of a bolt or the disarrangement of 
a valve may mean thousands of dollars of 
loss to the contractors. Trained workmen are 
locked in the fire-rooms, not to be released until 
the test is over. Cooled drinking-water with 
oatmeal sprinkled upon it is run down to them 
in a rubber tube from a barrel on the deck. A 
hose is played on the costly machinery in places 
where there is danger from overheating, as 
though it were on fire. Almost every pound 
of coal used on the trip is carefully selected. 
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When the four hours are passed and the strain 
is over, a sigh of relief from every one on board, 
and even from the vessel herself, goes up, and 
the ship passes from the contractor to the Gov- 
ernment, and day after day while she is in com- 
mission the flag will be saluted, and the score 
or more of other ceremonies and formalities ob- 
served on a man-of-war will follow. 

Such is the evolution ofa battle-ship in these 
days. It is thirty-one years since the first Amer- 
ican, armor-clad, sea-going battle-ship, the Vew 
Tronsides, was finished. ‘That, too, was built 
at Cramp’s yard. The monitors were not sea- 
going fighters, and may better be termed har- 
bordefenders. But whatacontrast between the 

lew Ironsides, that splendid fighter of the civil 
war, and the /mdiana / Within seven months 
after the contract was signed the Wew Jronsides 
was steaming to Charleston. Splendid white oak 
timbers were used in her construction. There 
were i2o0 timbers in it, each 38 feet long, 22 
inches wide, and 14 inches thick, all cut within 
25 miles of Philadelphia in the middle of winter, 
and after the contract was signed. No white 
oak for ship-building may be found there now, 
but the iron mines and the forges and the fur- 
naces have taken its place. The ew /ronsides 
had a slightly sloping armor of 4 inches of 
wrought-iron on hersides, and the armorserved 
her well. The vessel was of 3580 tons’ displace- 
ment, had a speed of 10 knots, was 255 feet long, 
56 feet broad, 14 feet deep, carried 16 11-inch 
Dahlgren guns, and 2 100-pounder Parrott 
guns. Under the /ndiana’s 6-inch guns this 
vessel, majestic and stately as she was, would 
not last fifteen minutes, and her heaviest guns 
would scarcely dent the armor of the /ndiana. 

When the /ndiana sails down the Delaware 
in commission, she will be the ninety-second 
man-of-war built for the United States navy 
on the Delaware. The list begins in 1776 with 
the good ship Randolph, armed with 32 guns, 
which in 1778 blew up at sea, 311 men perish- 
ing with her. That and three others were built 
by Joshua Humphreys, a far-seeing ship-con- 
structor, who set forth a rule of practice that 
obtains to-day, that, inasmuch as our vessels 
must be inferior in numbers to those of Euro- 
pean navies, they must always be better fighters, 
and, ship by ship, improve on those built across 
the sea. The list of the 92 vessels includes the 
Guerriére and the Frankiéin, and the great ship- 
of-the-line Pennsylvania, launched in 1837, a 
wonder in her time. Further on in the list is 
the steamer M/ississippi, the second of the steam 
war-vessels built on the Delaware. This was 
the vessel that took Kossuth from Turkey to 
France, and brought his comrades in exile to 
this country. It was Commodore Perry’s flag- 
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ship in the Mexican war, and it was from her 
decks, in his expedition to Japan, that Perry 
made his successful demand for admission to 
the ports of that country. 

Worthy successors to all these will be the 
Indiana and her sister ships, the Massachusetts 
and the Oregon. It will doubtless satisfy the 
ardent spirit of patriotism that always demands 
advance to know that the battle-ship /owa, 
which also is under contract at Cramp’s, and 
which will probably be the ninety-fourth vessel 
in the list of Delaware-built war-ships for the 
United States, will surpass the Zydiana as much 
as the /ndiana surpasses foreign-built battle- 
ships. The /owa will be king rather than queen 
of the seas. 

And as all these vessels leave the various 
ship-yards of the country to take their places 
in its fleet, adding by their numbers to the moral 
strength of the country, increasing its dignity 
and influence among the nations of the earth, 
so long as force and brute strength shall con- 
tinue to be signs of a nation’s sovereignty, what 
do they leave behind ? They leave magnificent 
ship-building plants which are ready and eager 
to build an American merchant marine—nay, 
havealready begun to build it ; vessels that shall 
be the sign of commercial and internal prosper- 
ity. During ourcivil war England scattered the 
contracts for her new iron ships among as many 
private yards as possible. The result was that 
by wise legislation in favor of shipping inter- 
ests every advantage was taken of her oppor- 
tunities, and her splendid merchant marine 
sprang into existence almost like magic. Here 
was an industry fostered not by protective laws, 
but by alert business strategy. When we con- 
sider that in letting their contracts for the steel 
for the new American Line vessels that the 
Messrs. Cramp are building, they secured the 
material cheaper than they could haveimported 
it duty-free from England, ship-building in this 
country takes on a most serious and pleasing 
aspect. With the repeal of present legislation 
discriminating against this industry, what may 
we not look forward to? We have the plants 
and the tools, the workmen and the designers. 

When we thus consider the scope of the new 
navy and its meaning, the possibilities of the 
situation appeal not only to our love of coun- 
try, but to our commercial common sense. To 
use, perhaps, an ugly figure of speech, we may 
say, in a spirit of not over-confidential antici- 
pation, that this new navy of ours is intended 
to be, and we may express the hope that it soon 
will be, simply the advance guard of police, the 
body of force and authority, clearing a path on 
the highway of nations for the procession of 
peace that is sure to follow. 


Albert Franklin Matthews. 
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WITH PICTURES BY A. CASTAIGNE. 


N those rose- and lavender-scented days in 

the beginning of the century all men were 
chivalrous and all women beautiful ; at least so 
we are led to believe by art, by romance, and by 
our grandmothers. Who ever had a grand- 
mother, or maiden aunt, or elderly female re- 
lative of any degree, for that matter, who was 
not a beauty in her youth? And if we can 
trust these sources of information, there were 
no winters in those days, no clouds, no broken 
hearts; there was no poverty, no misery. Our 
ancestors were gay and debonair, dressed like 
Brummels and Récamiers, and drank tea out 
of old-fashioned china-cups—which, by the 
way, were not old-fashioned then—in shady ar- 
bors, or whispered poetry and high-flown com- 
pliments in garden walks between trim hedges 
of clipped box. And they were always in love, 
too —at least the men were; the girls, I am told, 
were arrant flirts. But then it was a graceful, 
philosophical sort of love that relieved itself in 
tender verse, and was as happy in being tram- 
pled on as in being smiled on. We believe all 
this because the old ladies that we know have 
had so many love-affairs, and never strike a 
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tragic note in telling of them, but sometimes 
laugh till the tears fill the cracks and crevices 
around their eyes as spring rains fill dry ditches. 
“Yes,” we think, and sigh; “ all was comedy 
and sunshine then.” 

For some reasons I should like to have lived 
then; for one, I should have known my great- 
aunt Susanna as a girl. Her miniature is very 
beautiful. To look at that arch face smiling at 
you from its setting of brilliants and enamel, you 
would not think that she could ever have had 
a grief; to remember her as I knew her during 
the last years of her life, wrinkled, toothless, 
kind, with a brown mole sprouting several 
long hairs upon her chin, you could not think 
that she had ever had a romance. Oh, if.the 
world has changed since she was young as she 
has changed, how beautiful it must have been! 

And yet of grief and romance she had had 
enough, as I learned the other day when I found 
her diary in the garret. I found it, this record 
of a woman’s youth, in a trunk full of deeds of 
property and land grants —a musty company. 
It was sealed, and on the back was written in 
a feminine hand, “To be opened when I am 
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dead.” It was signed “Susanna Gale,” and 
dated “1820.” I opened it (she had been 
dead for many years), and my story is the one 
I found therein. 

Bonfield was granted to my ancestors in six- 
teen hundred and something — I have forgot- 
ten the exact date. In the early years of this 
century my great-grandfather lived here (it is 
at Bonfield that I write) with his daughters, 
Susanna and Peggy. Peggy was my grandmo- 
ther, and, judging from their portraits, I am 
( ompelled to say she was not near so handsome 
as her sister, whose junior she was by five or 
six years. Susanna was proud, strong, and fiery 
tempered, while my grandmother was timid and 
yielding. Susanna was her father’s favorite ; 
he made no secret of his intention to leave 
her the bulk of the property, including Bonfield 
and the pick of the negroes, while Peggy was 
to have merely an outlying farm with enough 
negroes to run it. The reason for this partiality 
is unknown and unimportant. Healso intended 
that Susanna should marry a certain young man 
of whom she speaks in her diary as D 

D was adistant relative, and spent much 
of his time at Bonfield. My great-grandfather, 
having no son, felt a fatherly love for him, and 
he had been brought up to call my great-grand- 
father and the girls “ cousins.” You know, in 
Maryland we claim cousinship to very remote 
degrees. From the first it was understood, 
though not a word had been said about it, that 
he would eventually marry Susanna and be mas- 
ter of Bonfield. However, in the first pages 
of her diary she rebels against this decision, 
and writes : “ I would not marry him if he were 
the only man in the world! I do not love him, 
and it is absurd to suppose he loves me, or ever 
will.” And farther on: “ He is dark, and I do 
not like dark men. I prefer blonds like Will 
Paca and Sam Hayward. Besides, he is cruel 
and hard-hearted. Only this morning he rode 
over Sallie’s little Jim, who was making mud- 
pies in the lane, and Saturday he had Calista 
whipped because the poor thing had scented 
herself up with some of his favorite perfumery.” 

It was about this time — she was sixteen and 
he twenty-one—that D began to drop the 
cousinly réleand to take up that ofalover. Iam 
quite sure she scorned him, shrugged her shoul- 
dersin the face of his little attentions, and openly 
favored her blonds; also that his temper did 
not improve under this treatment. But on this 
she touches lightly. There is one scene, how- 
ever, that she gives in detail and with spirit, to 
say nothing of righteous anger. It is an im- 
portant scene, and shapes the lives of three 
people. 

It was an afternoon in spring. Susanna was 
going to ride with her cousin. Clad in her habit, 
— Ihave only a vague idea of the cut and style 
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of a lady’s habit of that day, but am sure she 
looked charming, otherwise things might not 
have happened as they did,— with a whip in 
one hand and her skirt held up in the other, she 
ran downstairs and almost into the arms of 
D , who was waiting at the bottom; the 
hall was somewhat dark, and she had not seen 
him in her hurry. She waited a moment, but 
he did not move ; then she haughtily requested 
him to let her pass. 

He leaned toward her, and his dark eyes 
glowed. “Not till I have kissed you!” He 
spoke softly, as Peggy (my grandmother) was 
in an adjoining room singing to her doll. 

Her face flushed with anger; she gathered 
in her skirts to free them from his touch. “ Let 
me pass!” she cried. Then, with the scorn and 
indignation that she felt, «] hate you!” 

“ And I love you!’ ’ Before she could defend 
herself he had seized her in his arms, and kissed 
her square upon the mouth. 

She wrenched herself away (my aunt had 
great strength even in her age), beside herself 
with rage; cried, “Coward! Fortune-hunter! 
You love my money; take that for your love!” 
and, quick as a flash, the riding-whip came 
stinging down across his face. 

He did not wince, but stood and looked at 
her; and there was that in his eyes, she says, 


that made her drop her own. When at last he 

spoke, each word had the force of a leaden bul- 

let, and seemed to carry a curse with it. 
“Tlove you. Your money — curse it! Some 


day I will show you how I scorn it,” he said 
slowly and wrathfully, and, turning on his heel, 
he left her. 
She rode that evening, it is true, but with the 
groom for escort. On her return she found that 
had gone. 


HE was gone a year, traveling abroad, as was 
the vogue for young gentlemen of family in those 
days. When he came back he resumed his inti- 
macy with the family at Bonfield, visiting them 
as often and staying as long as formerly. He 
seemed to have forgotten the cause of his vol- 
untary exile. In many ways he was greatly 
changed ; the hot-headedness and wilfulness 
of old times had given way to gaiety, gentle- 
ness, and calm philosophy. Once he had been 
selfish and intolerant ; now he was always ready 
to do a kindness or to yield an opinion. At first 
Susanna was stiff and haughty with him, but 
his persistent courtesy shamed and disarmed 
her. No one was so quick as he to pick up her 
handkerchief when she dropped it, or to wrap a 
shawl about her shoulders when they sat on the 
piazza in the cool of the evening. A woman is 
susceptible to such attentions; Susanna re- 
marks upon them in her diary,and adds (perhaps 
with a sigh for the breaking up of her preju- 
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dices), “ I never thought that I could like him 
half so well.” 

As time went on, he made himself quite in- 
lispensable. In summer, when the house was 
full of guests, he devised novelties in the way 
of entertainments; in winter,—there were win- 
‘ers in those daysafter all,— when the family sat 
,uddled about the blazing fire at night, he told 
stories of his travels, of London and Paris, of 
\Vaterloo and Rome, or ghost-stories that made 
the brave Susanna glance furtively behind 
her, and little Peggy hide her face in terror. 
Then he could sing—ah, how he could sing! 
in “Alan Water,” and the “Soldier Bride- 
groom’s Song,” his voice was so sweet and ten- 
der that tears sprang to all eyes. Meanwhile 
hisattentions to Susanna were marked, yet chiv- 
alrous and delicate; but hesaid no word of love, 
nor alluded to their unfortunate rencounter on 
the stairs. “Can he have forgotten?” she 
queries in her diary. 

About this time she writes of him in this 
vein: “ He isso handsome, so brilliant, so kind 
and good to me. Since I have known him as 
he is, the country men seem stupid and insipid.” 
After this the entries are monologues on D . 
One day she writes, “ He loves me.” Though 
she did not have his word, she had undoubt- 
edly good reason for her statement. A woman 
is rarely mistaken when she says to herself, “ He 
loves me.” Later she writes, “ I love him.” 

So Fate took up the harp of love —that magic 
harp of many strings, whose highest note is the 
highest, and whose lowest is the lowest of all 
notes struck on earth—and played to her a 
joyous melody. 

A year, two years, passed, and yet thisstrange 
pair of lovers had come to no agreement. Eyes 
had gazed into eyes, hearts had beat tumul- 
tuously,— one had, at least; I have no guar- 
antee of the condition of the other,— and that 
was all. Susanna’s impatient spirit chafed un- 
derthis uncertainty. “ Why does he notspeak — 
why does he not speak?” she asked herself 
continually, Yet well she knew. A proud man 
such as he could not forget. ‘The roses might 
fade from her cheeks, her hair might turn gray, 
but he would not speak. How could he, re- 
membering the past? She too was proud, but 
when love and pride fight for the mastery of a 
woman’s heart, it is usually love that wins, And 
so she resolved to challenge, to compel, a sec- 
ond declaration by a humble apology for her 
former scorn. 

_One summer evening after tea she said to 
him: “ Will you walk in the garden with me, 
cousin? There is something I should like to say 
to you.” 

It was a peaceful evening. Thescent of flow- 
ers was heavy in the air; crickets chirped in 
the shrubbery; the evening star sparkled like 
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a yellow diamond in the reddened west; on 
the calm surface of the river an oyster-boat was 
floating homeward with its sails spread dark 
against the sky. They walked the length of a 
graveled path in silence before she spoke. 

“ Cousin,” she said at last, blushing and pal- 
ing by turns, but holding her head erect, “ there 
is something that has been troubling me for a 
long time—since youcame home from abroad. 
It is that I was once cruel and unjust to you. 
Can you forgive me? I was a child then— 
I did not know. But now I know. I could cut 
off my hand for that blow and my tongue for 
those untrue words.” 

She paused, but he did not reply. His face 
was turned away. “Speak to me,” she en- 
treated ; “ I am a proud woman, cousin ; it has 
cost me much to humble myself. You loved 
me once. Tell me, do you love me now?” 

He turned and looked at her steadily, in- 
tently, passionately, and for a long time; the 
red light of the evening was in his eyes, and 
she felt herself tremble and grow weak beneath 
their spell. “I love you; I have always loved 
you; I have not changed,” he said. 

“Then take back the kiss you gave me; 
take it back with my love,” she said, and, rais- 
ing herself on tiptoe, she laid her lips to his. 

He took her in his arms,—she did not resist 
them now,— and drew her to his heart. 

That night D did not linger long with 
the family, but, pleading letters, went to hisroom 
early. Later, lying happy and wakeful in her 
great four-posted bed, Susanna heard his foot- 
steps as he paced his floor till early morning, 
when she fell asleep from weariness. 

He did not appear next morning till the fam- 
ily were at breakfast. He was pale, but gave 
a pleasant “ Good morning,” and, as usual, led 
the conversation, though it was evident that he 
took no interest in it. There was something on 
his mind, and at last he came out with it. 

“Sir,” he said, addressing my great-grand- 
father, “ you have been a kind friend to me 
from my youth up; you have done many things 
for me that my father, on account of having 
other sons, could not do. All that I have asked 
of you I have received. Now I am about to 
make a final request that will, maybe, tax your 
generosity: I want one of your daughters.” 

The old man beamed. “ Your request de- 
lights me, my dear boy,” he said. “ And it is 
not a surprise; I have been expecting it a long 
time. Take her—take my girl, and may you 
both be happy. But,” he added, looking archly 
from one girl to the other, and finally letting 
his fond eyes rest upon his favorite, who sat 
blushing prettily beneath them, “I have two. 
Which is it?” 

D laid his hand on Peggy’shand. “This 
one,” he said. 
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Tuis, then, was a story of revenge —re- 
venge so cruel that the victim could not even 
cry for mercy ; and D was Daniel Leeds, 
my grandfather. 

There is one more entry in the diary, written 
a few months later, and telling of great prepar- 
ations for a wedding —of gowns, of pastry, etc., 


“THE STAR-SPANGLED BANNER.” 


and how “ourcousins Goldsborough and Tilgh- 
man are coming in a sailing-vessel from Balti- 
more to be present at the festivities, which will 
be kept up for at least a week.” There is no 
word of the writer. Her silence is sadder than 
the saddest words; and in it I read, also, her 
bravery and her proud determination to forget. 


Nannie A. Cox 


“THE STAR-SPANGLED BANNER.” 


=|N August 18, 1814, Admiral 
Cockburn, having returned 
with his fleet from the West 
Indies, sent to Secretary 
Monroeat Washington, the 
following threat: 








SIR: Having been called 

c upon by the Governor-Gen- 
eral of the Cuseies to aid him in carrying into ef- 
fect measures of retaliation against the inhabitants 
of United States for the wanton destruction com- 
mitted by their army in Upper Canada, it has be- 
come imperiously my duty, in conformity with 
the Governor-General’s application, to issue to 
the naval forces under my command an order to 
destroy and lay waste such towns and districts 
upon the coast as may be found assailable. 


His fleet was then in the Patuxent River, 
emptying into the Chesapeake Bay. The towns 
immediately “assailable,” therefore, were Bal- 
timore, Washington, and Annapolis. 

Landing at Benedict’s, on the Patuxent, the 
land forces, enervated by a long sea-voyage, 
marched the first day to Nottingham, the sec- 
ond to Upper Marlborough. Atthelatter place, 
a town of some importance, certain. British of- 
ficers were entertained by Dr. Beanes, the prin- 
cipal physician of that neighborhood, and a 
man well known throughout southern Mary- 


land. His character as a host was forced upon 
him, but his services as a physician were freely 
given, and formed afterward the main plea for 
his lenient treatment while a prisoner. 

As the British army reached Upper Marl- 
borough, General Winder was concentrating 
his troops at Bladensburg. The duty of assign- 
ing the regiments to their several positions as 
they arrived on the field was performed by 
Francis Scott Key, a young aide-de-camp to 
General Smith. Key was a practising lawyer 
in Washington who had a liking for the mili- 
tary profession. He was on duty during the 
hot and dusty days which ended in the defeat 
of the American army. Subsequently, he could 
have read a newspaper at his residence in 
Georgetown by the light of the burning pub- 
lic buildings at Washington, and he passed with 
indignant heart the ruins left by the retreating 
army when, after a night of frightful storm, they 
silently departed, in a disorderly forced march 
of thirty-five miles, to Upper Marlborough. He 
then knew what any other city might expect 
upon which the “ foul footsteps’ pollution ” of 
the British might come. 

The sorry appearance of the British army 
gave the Marlborough people the idea that it 
had been defeated, and on the afternoon of the 
following day Dr. Beanes and his friends cel- 
ebrated a supposed victory. Had they stayed 





“THE STAR-SPANGLED BANNER.” 


in the noble old mansion that the worthy but 
irascible doctor inhabited near Marlborough, 
« The Star-Spangled Banner” would never have 
been written. Tempted by the balminess of a 
warm September afternoon, however, the party 
adjoined to a spring near the house, where, the 
negro servant having carried out the proper 
utensils, the cool water was tempered with those 
ingredients which mingle their congenial es- 
ences to make up that still seductive drink, 
. Maryland punch. It warms the heart, but if 
used too freely it makes a man hot-tempered, 
disputatious, and belligerent. Amid the patri- 
otic jollity, therefore, when three British soldiers, 
belated, dusty, and thirsty, came to the spring 
on their way to the retreating army, their boast- 
ing met with an incredulous denial, which soon 
led to their summary arrest as chicken-stealers 
and public enemies. Confined in the insecure 
Marlborough jail, one of them speedily escaped, 
and reached a scouting-party of British cavalry, 
which, by order of Cockburn, returned to Up- 
per Marlborough, roused Dr. Beanes out of 
his bed at midnight, and conveyed him to the 
British ships at Benedict's. 

As soon as Key heard of the arrest of Dr. 
Beanes, one of his most intimate friends, he 
hurried, under the protection of a flag of truce, 
to the British fleet at the mouth of the Patuxent 
to arrange for his release. John S. Skinner of 
Baltimore, then commissioner for exchange of 
prisoners, accompanied him with his cartel ship. 

When Key and Skinner reached the British 
fleet it was already on its way up the Chesa- 
peake Bay to the attack on Baltimore. Its des- 
tination was too evident for Cockburn to allow 
Key to depart and give the alarm. He was 
informed in the admiral’s grimmest manner, 
that while he would not hang Dr. Beanes at 
the yard-arm, as he had threatened, yet he 
would havetokeep every man on board a close 
prisoner until certain circumstances occurred 
which would render their release advisable. 
When the ships arrived at their destination he 
assured them that it would be only a matter 
of a few hours before they would be free. 

From the admiral’s flag-ship the Surprise, 
upon which he was then detained, Key saw some 
of the finest soldiers of the British army, under 
General Ross, disembarked at North Point, to 
the southeast of the city of Baltimore. Then on 
Tuesday morning, September 13, 1814, the fleet 
moved across the broad Patapsco, and ranged 
themselves in a semicircle two and a half miles 
from the small brick and earth fort which lay 
low down on a jutting projection of land guard- 
"6 the water approaches to Baltimore on that 
side: 

Cockburn’s boast to Key that the reduction 
of the city would be “a matter of a few hours” 
did not look improbable. It was garrisoned by a 
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small forceofregulars under General Armistead, 
assisted by some volunteer artillerists under 
Judge Nicholson. It was armed with forty-two 
pounders, and some cannon of smaller caliber, 
but all totally ineffective to reach the British 
ships in their chosen position. In addition, a 
small earth battery at the Lazaretto — which, 
it will be seen, did good service — guarded the 
important approach to the city by the north 
branch of the Patapsco; while Fort Coventry 
protected the south branch. These batteries 
were armed only with eighteen and twenty-four 
pounders. 

From seven on the morning of Tuesday until 
after midnight of Wednesday the fleet bom- 
barded Fort McHenry at long range; occasion- 
ally the gunners in the fort fired a useless shot 
at the ships. But at midnight word was brought 
to Cockburn that the land attack on the North 


FROM A PHOTOGRAPH MADE 


THE FLAG OF FORT MCHENRY. 
(DIMENSIONS 


IN 1873 FOR A PAMPHLET BY CAPTAIN PREBLE. 
OF FLAG, 29 BY 32 FEET.) 
Point road to the east of the city had failed. 
Therefore, unless the fleet could take Fort Mc- 
Henry on the west, retreat was inevitable. 
Taking advantage of the darkness, a little 
after midnight sixteen British frigates, with 
bomb-ketches and barges, moved up within 
close range. At one o’clock they suddenly 
opened a tremendous and destructive fire upon 
the fort. Five hundred bombs fell within the 
ramparts; many more burst over them. 











ENGRAVED BY T. JOHNSON. 
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FRANCIS SCOTT KEY. 


The crisis of the fight came when, in the dark- 
ness, a rocket ship and five barges attempted to 
pass up the north channel to the city. They 
were not perceived until the British, thinking 
themselves safe and the ruse successful, gave a 
derisive cheer at the fort under whose guns they 
had passed. In avoiding Fort McHenry, how- 
ever, they had fallen under the guns of the fort 
at the Lazaretto, on the opposite side of the 
channel. This fort, opening fire, so crippled the 
daring vessels that some of them had to be towed 
out in their hasty retreat. 

From midnight till morning Key could know 
nothing of the fortunes of the fight. At such 
close quarters dense smoke enveloped both the 
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ships and the fort, and added to the blackness 
of the night. 

After the failure to ascend the north branch 
of the Patapsco, the firing slackened. Now and 
thena sullen and spiteful gun shot itsflame from 
the side of a British vessel. Key, pacing the deck 
of the cartel ship, to which he had been trans- 
ferred, could not guess the cause of this. The 
slackened fire might mean the success of the 
land attack, in which case it would not have 
been necessary to waste any more powder on 
thefort. Again, it might bethat the infernal rain 
of shells had dismantled the little fort itself, and 
the enemy was only keeping up a precautionary 
fire until daylightenabled him totakepossession. 





“THE STAR-SPANGLED BANNER.” 


The long hours were nearly unbearable. Key 
had seen the fate of Washington, and antici- 
pated the fate of Baltimore. 

At seven the suspense was unrelaxed. The 
firing from the fleet ceased. The large ships 
loomed indistinct and silent in the mist. To 
the west lay the silent fort, the white vapor 
heavy upon it. With eager eyes Key watched 
the distant shore, till in a rift over the fort he 
dimly discerned the flag still proudly defiant. 
In that supreme moment was written “The 
Star-Spangled Banner.” 

The British ships slowly dropped down to 
North Point. Dr. Beanes went home to Up- 
per Marlborough, very thankful as he saw the 
yard-arm of the Surprise melt out of sight, un- 
burdened. : 

Of all national airs, it breathes the purest 
patriotism. Those of England, Russia, and 
Austria are based upon a sentimental loyalty 
long outgrown by this agrarian and practical 
age. The “ Marseillaise” is a stirring call to 
arms, and upholds only the worst—the pas- 
sionate military —side of a nation’s character. 
“The Star-Spangled Banner,” while it is ani- 
mated, patriotic, defiant, neither cringes nor 
boasts ; it is as national in its spirit as it is ade- 
quate in the expression of that spirit. Believing, 
then, that Key’s poem will be the national air of 
succeeding generations of Americans, the fac- 
simile of the original draft is here reproduced by 
the kindness of Mrs. Edward Shippen, a grand- 
daughter of that Judge Nicholson who took the 
first copy of the poem to the “ American” office, 
and had it set upin broad-sheet form by Samuel 
Sands, a printer’s apprentice of twelve. He 
was alone in the office, all the men having gone 
to the defense of the city. It is written in Key’s 
hand, The changes made in drafting the copy 
will be seen at once, the principal one being that 
Key started to write “They have washed out 
in blood their foul footsteps’ pollution,” and 
changed it for “Their blood has washed out 
their foul footsteps’ pollution.” In the second 
stanza, also, the dash after “’T is the star- 
spangled banner” makes the change more ab- 
rupt, the line more spirited, and the burst of 
feeling more intense, than the usual semicolon. 
The other variations are unimportant. Some 
of them were made in 1840, when Key wrote 
out several copies for his friends. 

The song, in its broad-sheet form, was soon 
sung in all the camps around the city. When 
the Baltimore theater, closed during the attack, 
was reopened, Mr. Hardinge, one of its actors, 
was announced to sing “ a new song by a gen- 
tleman of Maryland.” The same modest title 
of authorship prefaces the song in the “Amer- 
ican.” From Baltimore the air was carried 
south, and was played by one of the regimen- 
tal bands at the battle of New Orleans. 

VoL. XLVIII.— 46. 
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The tune of “ Anacreon in Heaven” has 
been objected to as “ foreign”; but in truth it 
is an estray, and Key’s and the American peo- 
ple’s by adoption. It is at least American 
enough now to be known to every school-boy; 
to have preceded Burr to New Orleans, and 
Frémont to the Pacific; to have been the in- 
spiration of the soldiers of three wars; and to 
have cheered the hearts of American sailors in 
peril of enemies on thesea from Algiers to Apia 
Harbor. If the cheering of the Cadiope by the 
crew of the Zrenfon binds closer together to- 
day the citizens of the two English-speaking 
nations, should its companion scene, no less 
thrilling, be forgotten— when the Zren/on bore 
down upon the stranded Vanda/ia to her almost 
certain destruction, and the encouraging cheer 
of the flag-ship was answered by a response, 
faint, uncertain, and despairing ? 

Almost at once, as the last cheer died away : 


Darkness hid the ships. As those on shore lis- 
tened for the crash, another sound came up from 
thedeep. It was a wild burst of music in defiance 
of the storm. The 7Zvenfon’s band was playing 
‘‘The Star-Spangled Banner.” The feelings of 
the Americans on the beach were indescribable. 
Men who on that awful day had exhausted every 
means of rendering some assistance to their com- 
rades now seemed inspired to greater efforts. 
They dashed at the surf like wild creatures; but 
they were powerless. 


No; itis too late to divorce words and music. 

The song is generally accorded its deserved 
honor; the man who wrote it has been allowed 
to remain in unmerited obscurity. The Pacific 
coast alone, in one of the most beautiful of per- 
sonal monuments,! has acknowledged his ser- 
vice to his country —a service which will termi- 
nate only with that country’s life; for he who 
gives a nation its popular air, enfeoffs posterity 
with an inalienable gift. Yet Key was the close 
personal friend of Jackson, Taney,— who was 
his brother-in-law,— John Randolph of Roa- 
noke, and William Wilberforce. He it was, in 
all probability, who first thought out the scheme 
of the African Colonization Society; the first, 
on his estate in Frederick County, to open, in 
1806, a Sunday-school for slaves; who set free 
his own slaves ; and who was, throughout his 
whole career, the highest contemporary type 
of amodest Christian gentleman. This religious 
side of Key’s character found expression in that 
fine hymn found in the hymnals of all Protes- 
tant denominations, 


Lord, with glowing heart I ’d praise thee. 


Foote, in his “ Reminiscences,” leads us to 
think highly also of Key’s personal appearance, 
and of his powers as a public speaker. 

1 In Golden Gate Park, San Francisco. 
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OLD DUTCH MASTERS. 


Francis Scott Key was the son of John 
Ross Key,a Revolutionary officer. Hewas born 
in l'rederick County, Maryland, August, 1780. 
He studied law, was admitted to the bar at 
Frederick, subsequently moved to George- 

n, and was district attorney for three terms. 
He was frequently intrusted with delicate mis- 
sions by President Jackson. A volume of his 
ns was published in 1856. He died in 
843, and is buried in the little cemetery at 

-derick, Maryland. Efforts have been made 

iis native State to erect a monument over 
his grave, but unsuccessfully. In justice such 
amemorial shaft should be the gift of the whole 
American people. 

\s it is, his grave is not without tributes 
which are curious and honorable. During the 
war Frederick was quietly a “rebel town,” 
but it contained one good patriot besides Bar- 
bara Frietchie. This loyal Mr. B , when he 


received favorable news from the Northern 
army, or whenever his patriotism had need of 
bubbling over, regularly made a pilgrimage 
to Key’s grave, and there, standing at the 


OLD DUTCH 


JACOB VAN RUISDAEL 


AIT is to be regretted that we know 
so little of Ruisdael’s life, since he 
stands at the head of the Dutch 

tS school of landscape-painting, and, 
taking the school as a whole, is one of its most 
distinguished figures. Landscape-painting is 
the creation of the Netherlands. It was halfa 
century Before Claude Lorraine that Pauwel 
Bril of Antwerp (born in 1554) began painting 
landscapes pure and simple, and for their own 
sake; for before his time landscape was em- 
ployed merely as a scenic background and 
accessory to figure pieces, no painter appear- 
ing inclined to make it attractive in itself, to 
endow it with poetry, and thus, by its means, to 
touch the imagination and the heart of man. 
Ruisdael was born at Haarlem about 1625 — 
some say 1630. It was formerly supposed that 
he was born in 1645, but on the discovery of 
a picture by him bearing this latter date, it was 
thought prudent to put back the date of his 
birth some fifteen years or.so. His father, who 
was a cabinet-maker, designed him for the 
study of medicine, but his remarkable inclina- 
tion toward art, evincing itself at a very early 
age, determined his profession: he produced 
pictures at the age of twelve years that aston- 
ished artists and amateurs. 
Of all the Dutch masters, Ruisdael is the 
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head of it, exultantly and conscientiously sang 
through the whole of Key’s song. 

On every Decoration Day the grave is 
covered with flowers, and the flag which al- 
ways waves there —the Star-Spangled Banner 
which his strained eyes saw on that 14th of 
September, 1814, rise triumphant above the 
smoke and vapor of battle—Jis reverently 
renewed, 

Perhaps, after all, it is his best monument. 

The flag of 1814 and that of 1894 are nearly 
identical, the greatest change being merely in 
smaller stars in the cluster. The flag of the 
United States, adopted June 14, 1777, was 
one of thirteen stripes, alternate red and white, 
with a union of thirteen white stars in a blue 
field. Upon the admission of Kentucky and 
Vermont, two stripes and two stars were added. 
This flag continued in use until 1818, when, 
five more States having been admitted, the bars 
were reduced to the original thirteen, with an 
added star for every new State, the star to be 
placed in position on the Fourth of July fol- 
lowing the admission. 

John C. Carpenter. 


MASTERS. 
(1625(?)-1682). 


most reserved, the least likely to captivate the 
eye at first sight. He is one of those rare spirits 
whose inwardness is revealed little by little: a 
lofty soul, grave, tender, and tranquil, who loved 
the country, where silent nature ruminates far 
from the world and its restless eagerness to 
shine ; a solitary rambler, simple, natural, and 
dignified ; a painter of the gray side of nature, 
as harmonizing best with his own reflective 
and habitually pensive mood ; a lover of mists 
and clouds, of moist and shady glens, of rocky 
declivities, and mountains. It has been said of 
his works that they are the embodiment of the 
poetry of melancholy. He certainly shows no 
liveliness, and in this respect he is singular 
among his more sprightly brethren. But he 
possesses a charm which is peculiarly his own — 
his supreme quality is repose. Before his works 
one is impressed with a feeling of serenity and 
profound peace. No one expresses better than 
Ruisdael the grandeur and amplitude of the 
heavens; he veils them with clouds, which 
gratefully temper the light that is delicately 
diffused in subtle gradations of values. His 
coloring is gray and cool, somewhat darkish 
in character,—the effect of time, perhaps,— 
varying from green to slate-color and brown, 
rather monotonous, but strong and harmoni- 
ous; seemingly the outcome of a serious, aus- 
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tere, and robust nature. In the choice of sub- 
iects he did not confine himself to his native 
iand, and while his journeyings are sometimes 
loubted, yet the majority of his works depict 
cenes of a Norwegian, German, or Swiss char- 
icter, and are rendered in so admirable a man- 
ner, and with an accent so true to nature, that 
it is impossible not to believe that they were 
studied in these countries. He is supposed to 
have utilized the studies of Everdingen, and to 
have beeninspired by them. Everdingen(1621—- 
1675) was Ruisdael’s senior, and exercised a 
great influence over him. He was more prolific 
as an engraver than as a painter, and the Brit- 
ish Museum possesses a good collection of his 
prints, while of his paintings, which are rare, 
the Louvre has one, and the Amsterdam Mu- 
seum four, mostly of Norwegian subjects, and 
similar to some of Ruisdael. Everdingen, while 
on a voyage to the Baltic, was wrecked off 
the coast of Norway, and was so profoundly 
impressed with the rugged beauty of the scen- 
ery of that country that he brought back nu- 
merous studies, thus introducing into Dutch 
painting the landscape of the extreme North, 
in contrast with those artists who went south, 
and brought back Italy to Holland. 

Ruisdael never knew how to put figures 
of men and animals into his pictures, and for 
this purpose sought the aid of his fellow-artists 

3erchem, Van der Velde, Wouwerman, and 
Lingelbach. Berchem is said to have been his 
teacher, though Salomon van Ruisdael, his 
uncle, was his earliest instructor. Hobbema is 
said to have been Jacob’s pupil. Ruisdael was 
not appreciated in his day, and his great labors 
did not enrich him. Neglected and obscure, 
he fell into dire want in his old age; and finally, 
in commiseration of his distress, rather than 
from respect for his genius, which was hardly 
suspected by any one, he was admitted to the 
almshouse of Haarlem, his native town, where 
he died March 14, 1682. 

One of the most imposing and beautiful of 
Ruisdael’s paintings — certainly, a magnificent 
work, before which one might linger uncon- 
scious of all time —is the river view of the 
Ryks Museum at Amsterdam, which will be 
better remembered as “The Windmill.” Itisa 
singularly impressive piece, representing a dead 
calm before a storm. The mill, with its dark, 
wide-spread arms, rises high in the canvas to 
the right, upon the summit of a terraced ground 
—a palisade lapped by the dark and quiet 
river. The white sail of a boat, toward mid- 
stream,—flat, and unruffled by the slightest 
breeze, and of exquisite value in its relief and 
in-its delicate reflection in the water,—rises 
softly against the far-off horizon. Above is the 
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widesky, heavy with clouds, which break as they 
scale toward the top of the canvas, disclosing 
the gray blue of the heavens through the watery 
vapors. All is one harmonious and powerful 
tone composed of rich neutral browns and dark 
slate-colors, flowing and melting the one into 
the other in subtle gradations of shades—all 
shadow, so to speak, everywhere except the 
pink flush of light crowning the disks of two. 
clouds high up near the middle of the sky, which 
isthe final gleam of the retiring sun. The myste- 
rious sense of expectancy which is the essence of 
this work is heightened by the strange light, as 
of aneclipse, that is diffused over all. Ihave felt 
at times that this picture was really the most 
entrancing thing I had ever beheld. 

Equally charming and impressive is. the 
“ Gleam of Sunshine” of the Louvre. One is 
confounded by the beauty and the astonishing 
quantity of work in this most refined piece. In 
this, one would say, Ruisdael touches the limit 
of his skill. 

The National Gallery of London, in ad 
dition to the many fine works it possesses by 
Ruisdael, has lately acquired another very fine 
one, which is remarkably well preserved. It is 
entitled “ A Coast View at Scheveningen,”— 
Scheveningen is a watering-place near The 
Hague,—and is the gayest Ruisdael that I 
have seen. The sea is in shadow and the 
coast in sunlight, while the sky is piled with 
light, warm clouds. Figures of ladies and gen- 
tlemen dot the beach, some shading their eyes 
from the sun with theirfans, Ofa piece with this 
in sentiment is “Le Buisson” (“The Thicket”) 
of the Louvre, shown on page 364. A bush, 
tormented by the wind, comes out with great 
force in the foreground, while the sunlight, 
which gilds the cumulus clouds, brightens the 
road where the man and dogs are, and glances 
along the fence, behind which is a glimpse of 
the village in the distance veiled in gray and 
watery vapors. 

In these rich galleries, where masterpieces 
crowd one another, one may pause often before 
a rare piece, acknowledge its beauty, and pass 
on unmoved. But there comes a time, in the 
course of repeated visits, when the same picture 
discloses itself, and fills one with the rapture of 
a new discovery. Then, in the enthusiasm of 
the moment, one is ready to attribute to the 
new-found love every possible and imaginable 
excellence. Only in this way can I account for 
such a writer as Michelet, for instance, calling 
“The Tempest” by Ruisdael “the prodigy of 
the Louvre.” But one might commit the same 
excess with all of these wonderful works of art ; 
each one seems to tyrannize over everything 
else during the time one devotes to it. 


Timothy Cole. 
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IX. 


=LL were smoking and silent. Sev- 
.4 eral spoke from the shadows as 
-t4 Rome stepped on the porch, and 
g? RufeStetson faced himamoment 
6% in the doorway, and laughed. 
| “Seem kinder s’prised?” he 
said » with asearching look. “Was 
n't t lookin’ ferme? I reckon I’lls’prise sev’ral 
ef I hev good luck.” 

The subtlety of this sent a chuckle of appre- 
ciation through the porch, but Rome passed 
in without answer. 

Isom lay on his bed within the circle of 
light, and his face in the brilliant glow was 


white, and his eyes shone feverishly. “ Rome,” 
he said excitedly, “Uncle Rufe is hyar, ’n’ they 


laywayed him, ’n’ —” he paused abruptly. His 
mother came in, and at her call the moun- 
taineers trooped through the covered porch, 
and sat down to supper in the kitchen. They 
ate hastily and in silence, the mother attending 
their wants, and Rome helping her. The meal 
finished, they drew their chairs about the fire. 
The pipes were lighted, and Rufe Stetson rose, 
and closed the door. 

“Thar ’s no use harryin’ the boy,” he said; 
“T reckon he ’ll be too puny to take a hand.” 

The mother stopped clearing the table, and 
sat on the rock hearth close to the fire, her with- 
ered lips shut tight about a lighted pipe, and 
her sunken eyes glowing like the coal of fire 
in its black bowl. Now and then she would 
stretch her knotted hands nervously toward the 
flames, or knit them about her knees, looking 
closely at the heavy faces about her, which 
had lightened a little with expectancy. Rufe 
Stetson stood before the blaze, with his hands 
clasped behind him, and his huge figure bent 
in reflection. At intervals he.would look with 
half-shut eyes at Rome, who sat with troubled 
face outside the firelight. Across the knees 
of Steve Marcum, the best marksman in the 
mountains, lay the barrel of a new Winchester. 
Old Sam Day, Rufe’s father-in-law and coun- 
selor to the Stetsons for a score of years, sat as 
if asleep on the opposite side of the fireplace 


from the old mother, with his big square head 
pressed down between his misshapen shoulders. 

“ The time hev come, Rome.” Rufe spoke 
between the puffs of his pipe, and Rome’s 
heart quickened, for every eye was upon him. 
“ Thar’s goin’ tobetrouble now. I hear as how 
young Jasper hev been talkin’ purty tall about 
ye —’lowin’ as how ye air afeard o’ him.” 

Rome felt his mother’s burning look. He 
did not turn toward her or Rufe, but his face 
grew sullen, and his voice was low and harsh. 
“T reckon he ’Il find out about thet when the 
time comes,” he said quietly —too quietly, for 
the old mother stirred uneasily, and significant 
glances went from eye to eye. Rufe did not 
look up from the floor. He had been told 
about Rome’s peculiar conduct, and, while the 
reason for it was beyond guessing, he knew 
the temper of the boy and how to kindle it. 
He had thrust a thorn in a tender spot, and 
he let it rankle. How sorely it did rankle he 
little knew. The voice of the woman across the 
rivér was stillin Rome’s ears, Nothing cuts the 
mountaineer to the quick like the name of cow- 
ard. It stung him lke the lash of an ox-whip 
then ; it smarted all the way across the river 
and up the mountain. Young Jasper had been 
charging him broadcast with cowardice, and 
Jasper’s people no doubt believed it. Perhaps 
his own did— his uncle, his mother. The bare 
chance of such a humiliation set up an inward 
rage. He wondered how he could ever have 
been such a fool as to think of peace. The wo- 
man’s gossip had sweptkindly impulses from his 
heart with a fresh tide of bitterness, and, help- 
less now against its current, he sullenly gave 
way, and let his passions loose to drift with it. 

“Whar d’ ye git the guns, Rufe?” Steve 
was testing the action of the Winchester with 
a kindling look, as the click of the locks struck 
softly through the silence. 

“ Jackson ; ’way up in Breathitt, at the end 
of the new road.” 

“No wonder ye hev been gone so long.” 

“ T hed to wait thar fer the guns, ’n’ I hed to 
travel atter dark comin’ back, ’n’ lay out ’n the 
bresh by day. Hit’s full eighty mile up thar.” 

“ Air ye shore nobody seed ye ?” 
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The question was from a Marcum, who had 
come in late, and several laughed. Rufe threw 
back his dusty coat, which was ripped through 
the lapel by a bullet. 

“They seed me well ’nough fer thet,” he 
said grimly, and then he looked toward Rome, 
who thought of old Jasper, and gave back a 
gleam of fierce sympathy. There were several 
nods of approval along with the laugh that fol- 
lowed. It was a surprise —so little consider- 
ation of an escape so narrow — from Rufe; for, 
as old Gabe said, Rufe was big and good- 
natured, and was not thought fit for leader- 
ship. But there was a change in him when he 
came back from the West. He was quieter; 
he laughed less. No one spoke of the differ- 
ence; it was too vague: but every one felt ft, and 
it had an effect. His flight had made many un- 
easy, but his return, for that reason, brought a 
stancher fealty from these; and this was evident 
now. All eyes were upon him, and all tongues, 
even old Sam’s, waited now for his to speak. 

“ Whut we ’ve got to do, we ’ve got to do 
mighty quick,” he began at last. “ Things hev 
changed sence I left the mount’ins. I seed it 
overtharin Breathitt. The soldiers ’n’ that scar- 
faced Jellico preacher hev broke up the fightin’ 
over thar, ’n’ ef we don’t watch out, they ’ll be 
a-doin’ it hyar, when we start our leetle frolic. 
We hain’t got no time to fool. Old Jas knows 
this as well as me, ’n’ thar ’s goin’ to be mighty 
leetle chance fer ’em to layway ’n’ pick us off 
from the bresh. Thar ’s goin’ to be fa’r fightin’ 
fer once, thank the Lord. They bushwhacked 
us durin’ the war, ’n’ they ’ve laywayed us ’n’ 
shot us to pieces ever sence; but now, ef God 
A’mighty ’s willin’, the thing ’s a-goin’ to be 
settled one way or t’ other at last; I reckon.” 

He stopped a moment to think. The men’s 
breathing could be heard, so quiet was the room, 
and Rufe went ontelling in detail, slowly,asif to 
himself, the wrongs the Lewallens had done his 
people. When he came to old Jasper his voice 
was low, and his manner was quieter than ever. 

“ Vow old Jas hev got to the p’int whar he 
says as how nobody in this county kin under- 
sell him ’n’ stay hyar. Old Jas druv Bond 
Vickers out ’n the mount’ins fer tryin’ hit. He 
druv Jess Hale away; ’n’ them two air our kin.” 

The big mountaineer turned then, and 
knocked theashes from his pipe. His eyes grew 
a little brighter, and his nostrils spread, but 
with a sweep of his arm he added, still quietly : 

“Ye all know whut he ’s done.” 

The gesture lighted memories of personal 
wrongs in every breast; he had tossed a fire- 
brand among fagots, and an angry light began 
to burn from the eyes that watched him. 

“ Ye know, too, thet he-thinks he hez played 
the same game with me; but ye don’t know, I 
reckon, thet he hed ole Jim Stover ’n’ thet mis- 
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’able Eli Crump a-hidin’ in the bushes to shoot 
me”—again he grasped the torn lapel ; “ thet 
a body warned me to git away from Hazlan; 
’n’ the night I left home they come thar to 
kill me, ’n’ s’arched the house, ’n’ skeered Mol- 
lie ’n’ the leetle gal ’most to death.” 

The mountaineer’s self-control was lost sud- 
denly in a furious oath. The men did know, 
but in fresh anger they leaned forward in their 
chairs, and twisted about with smothered curses. 
The old woman had stopped smoking, and was 
rocking her body to and fro. Her lips were 
drawn in upon her toothless gums, and her pipe 
was clenched against her sunken breast. The 
head of the old mountaineer was lifted, and his 
eyes were open and shining fiercely. 

“T hear as how he says I’m gone fer good. 
Well, I hev been kinder easy-goin’, hatin’ to 
fight, but sence the day I seed Rome’s dad thar 
dead in his blood, I hev hed jes one thing I 
wantedto do. Thar was n’t no use stayin’ hyar. 
I seed that Rome thar was too leetle, and they 
was too many fer me. I knowed it was easier 
to gita new start out West,’n’ when I come back 
to the mount’ins, hit was to do jes—whut— 
I ’m—goin’—to—do—now.” He wheeled 
suddenly upon Rome, with one huge hand 
lifted, and, under it, the old woman’s voice rose 
in a sudden wail: 

“Yes; ’n’ I want to see it done befoh I die. 
I hain’t hyar fer long, but I hain’t goin’ to leave 
as long as ole Jas is hyar, ’n’ I want ye all to 
know it. Ole Jas hev got to leave fust. You 
hear me, Rome; I’m a-talkin’ to you, boy; I’m 
a-talkin’ to you. Hit’s yo’ time now!” The 
frenzied chanfraised Rome from hischair. Rufe 
himself caught the spirit of it, and his voice was 
above all caution. “Yes, Rome! They killed 
him, boy. They sneaked on him,’n’ shot him to 
pieces from the bushes. Yes; hit ’s yo’ time 
now! Look hyar, boys!” He reached above 
the fireplace and took down an old rifle,— his 
brother’s,— which the old mother had suffered 
noone totouch. He held it before the fire — 
pointing totwo crosses made near the flash-pan, 

“ Thar ’s one fer ole Jim Lewallen! Thar’s 
one fer ole Jas! He got Jim, but ole Jas got 
him, ’n’ thar ’s his cross thar yit! Whar’s your 
gun, Rome? Shame on ye, boy!” 

The wild-eyed old woman was before him. 
She had divined Rufe’s purpose, and was stand- 
ing at his side with Rome’s Winchester in one 
hand and a hunting-knife in the other. Every 
man was on his feet ; the door was open, and the 
boy Isom was at the threshold, his eyes blazing 
from his white face. Rome had strode forward. 

“ Yes, boy; now’s the time, right hyar before 
us all!” 

The motherhad theknife outstretched. Rome 
took it, and the scratch of the point on the hard 
steel went twice through the stillness. “One 
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more fer the young un”; the voice was the old 
mother’s. Twice again the scratching was heard. 
The moon was sinking when Rome stood in 
thedoor alone. The tramp of horses was grow- 
ing fainter down the mountain. The trees were 
swaying in the wind below him, and he could 
just see the gray cliffs on the other shore. The 
morning seemed far away ; it made him dizzy 
looking back to it through the tumult of the 
day. Somewhere in the haze was the vision of 
agirl’s white face — white with distress for him. 
Her father and her brother he had sworn to 
kill. He had made a cross for each, and each 
cross was an oath. He closed the door; and 
then he gave way, and sat down with his head 
inboth hands. Thenoisesin the kitchen ceased. 
The fire died away, and the chill air gathered 
about him. When he rose, the restless eyes of 
the boy were upon him from the shadows. 


X. 


It was court-day in Hazlan, but, so early in 
the morning, nothing was astir in the town that 
hinted of its life on such a day. But for the 
ring of a blacksmith’s anvil on the quiet air, 
and the fact that nowhere was a church-spire 
visible, a stranger would have thought that the 
peace of Sabbath overlay a village of God- 
fearing people. A burly figure lounged in the 
porch of a rickety house, and yawned under 
a swinging sign, the rude letters of which prom- 
ised “ private entertainment” for the traveler 
unlucky enough to pass that way. In the one 
long, narrow main street, closely flanked by log 
and framed houses, nothing else human was in 
sight. Out from this street, and in an empty 
square, stood the one brick building in the place, 
the court-house, brick without, brick within; 
unfinished, unpenciled, unpainted; panes out 
of the windows, a shutter off here and there, 
or swinging drunkenly on one hinge ; the door 
wide open, as though there were no privacy 
within —a poor structure, with the look of a 
good man gone shiftless, and fast going wrong. 

Soon two or three lank, brown figures ap- 
peared from each direction on foot; then a 
horseman or two, and by and by mountaineers 
came in groups, on horse and on foot. In time 
the side alleys and the court-house square 
were filled with horses and mules and even 
steers. The mountaineers crowded the narrow 
street, idling from side to side ; squatting for a 
bargain on the wooden sidewalks; grouping on 
the porch of the rickety hotel, and on the court- 
house steps; loitering in and out of the one 
store in sight. Out in the street several stood 
about a horse, looking at his teeth, holding his 
eyes to the sun, punching his ribs, twisting his 
tail ; while the phlegmatic owner sat astride the 
submissive beast, and spoke short answers to 
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rare questions. Everybody talked politics, the 
crop failure, or the last fight at the seat of some 
private war; but nobody spoke of a Lewal- 
len or a Stetson unless he knew his listener’s 
heart, and said it in a whisper. For nobody 
knew when the powder would flash, or who had 
taken sides, or that a careless word might not 
array him with one or the other faction. 

A motley throng it was — in brown or gray 
homespun, with trousers in cowhide boots, and 
slouched hats with brims curved according to 
temperament, but with striking figures in it: 
the patriarch with long, white hair, shorn even 
with the base of the neck, and bearded only at 
the throat —a justice of the peace, and the sage 
of his district ; a little mountaineer with curling 
black hair and beard, and dark, fine features ; 
a grizzled giant with a head rugged enough 
to have been carelessly chipped from stone; 
a bragging candidate claiming everybody’s 
notice; a square-shouldered fellow surging 
through the crowd like a stranger; an open- 
faced, devil-may-care young gallant on fire 
with moonshine ; a skulking figure with bru- 
tish mouth and shifting eyes. Indeed, every 
figure seemed distinct ; for, living apart from his 
neighbor, and troubling the law but little in 
small matters of dispute, the mountaineer pre- 
serves independence, and keeps the edges of 
his individuality unworn. Apparently there was 
not a woman in town. Those that lived there 
kept housed, and the fact was significant. Still, 
it was close to noon, and yet not a Stetson or 
a Lewallen had been seen. The stores of Rufe 
and old Jasper were at the extremities of the 
town, and the crowd did not move those ways. 
It waited in the center, and whetted impatience 
by sly trips in twos and threes to stables or 
side alleys for “mountain dew.” Now and then 
the sheriff, a littlke man with a mighty voice, 
would appear on the court-house steps,and sum- 
mona witness to court, where a frightened judge 
gave instructions to a frightened jury. But few 
went, unless called; for the interest was out- 
side: every man in the streets knew that a 
storm was nigh, and was waiting to see it burst. 

Noon passed. A hoarse bell and a whining 
hound had announced dinnerin the hotel. The 
guests were coming again into the streets. Eyes 
were brighter, facesa little more flushed, and the 
“ moonshine ” was passed more openly. Both 
ways the crowd watched closely. The quiet at 
each end of the street was ominous, and the 
delay could last but little longer. The lookers- 
on themselves were getting quarrelsome. The 
vent must come soon, or among them there 
would be trouble. 

“ Thar comes Jas Lewallen!” At last ; a do- 
zen voices spoke at once. A horseman had ap- 
peared far down the street from the Lewallen 
end. The clouds broke from about the sun, and 
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a dozen men knew the horse that bore him ; for 
the gray was prancing the street sidewise, and 
throwing the sunlight from his flanks. Nobody 
followed, and the crowd was puzzled. Young 
Jasper carried a Winchester across his saddle- 
bow, and, swaying with the action of his horse, 
came on. 

“ What air he about ?” 

“ He ’s a plumb idgit.” 

“ He mus’ be crazy.” 

“ He ’s drunk!” 

The wonder ceased. Young Jasper was reel- 
ing. Two or three Stetsons slipped from the 
crowd, and there was a galloping of hoofs the 
other way. Another horseman appeared from 
the Lewallen end, riding hastily. The new- 
comer’s errand was to call Jasper back. But 
the young daredevil was close to the crowd, 
and was swinging a bottle over his head. 

“ Come back hyar, Jas! Come hyar!” The 
newcomer was shouting afar off while he gal- 
loped. Horses were being untethered from the 
side alleys. Several more Lewallen riders came 
in sight. They could see the gray shining in 
the sunlight amid the crowd, and the man sent 
after him halted at a safe distance, gesticulat- 
ing; and they too spurred forward. 

“ Hello, boys!” young Jasper was calling 
out, as he swayed from side to side, the people 
everywhere giving him way. 

“ Fun to-day—fun to-day! Who ’ll hev a 
drink? Hyar’s hell to the Stetsons, whar some 
of ’em ’Il be ’fore night!” 

With a swagger he lifted the bottle to his lips, 
and, stopping short, let it fall untouched to the 
ground. Hehadstraightened in his saddle, and 
was looking up the street. With a deep curse he 
threw the Winchester to his shoulder, fired, and 
before his yell had died on his lips, horse and 
rider were away like a shaft of light. The crowd 
melted like magic from the street. ‘The Stetsons, 
chiefly on foot, did not return the fire, but halted 
up the street, as if parleying. Young Jasper 
joined his party, and they too stood still a mo- 
ment, puzzled by theirresolution of theotherside. 

“Watch out! they ’re gittin’ round ye! Run 
for the court-house, ye fools! — ye, run!” The 
voice came in aloud yell from somewhere down 
the street, and its warning was just in time. 

A wreath of smoke came about a corner of 
the house far down the street, and young Jas- 
per yelled, and dashed up a side alley with his 
followers. A moment later judge, jury, wit- 
nesses, and sheriff were flying down the court- 
house steps at the point of Lewallen guns: the 
Lewallen horses, led by the gray, were snorting 
through the streets ; their riders, barricaded in 
the forsaken court-house, were puffing a stream 
of fire and smoke from every window of court- 
room below and jury-room above. 

The streets werea bedlam. The Stetsons were 
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yelling themselves hoarse with triumph. The 
Lewallens were divided, and Rufe placed three 
Stetsons with Winchesters on each side of the 
court-house, and kept them firing. Rome, pale 
and stern, hid his force between the square and 
the Lewallen store. He was none too quick. 
The rest were coming on, led by old Jasper. 
It was reckless, riding that way right into death; 
but the old man believed young Jasper’s life 
at stake, and the men behind asked no. ques- 
tions when old Jasper led them. The horses’ 
hoofs beat the dirt street like the crescendo of 
thunder. The fierce old man’s hat was gone, 
and his mane-like hair was shaking in the wind. 
Louder — and still the Stetsons were quiet — 
quiet too long. The wily old man saw the 
trap, and, with a yell, whirled the column up 
an alley, each man flattening over his saddle. 
From every window, from behind every cor- 
ner and tree, smoke belched from the mouth of 
a Winchester. The last three or four Lewallens 
went down. A horse screamed ; another strug- 
gled to his feet, and limped away with an empty 
saddle. Still another was rolling with his rider 
on the ground; two of the fallen men sprang 
into safety behind a house, and one lay still, with 
his arms stretched out, and his face in the dust. 

From behind barn, house, and fence the Le- 
wallens gave back a scattering fire; but the 
Stetsons crept closer, and were plainly in greater 
numbers. Old Jasper was being surrounded, 
and he mounted again, and all, followed by a 
chorus of bullets and triumphant yells, fled for 
a wooded slope in the rear of the court-house. 
A dozen Lewallens were prisoners, and must 
give up or starve. There was savage joy in the 
Stetson crowd, and many-footed rumor went 
all ways that night. 

Despite sickness and Rome’s strict order, 
Isom had ridden down to the mill. Standing 
in the doorway, he and old Gabe saw up the 
river, where the water broke into foam over the 
ford, a riderless gray horse plunging across. 
Later it neighed at a gate under Wolf’s Head, 
and Martha Lewallen ran out to meet it. Across 
under Thunderstruck Knob, that night, the old 
Stetson mother listened to Isom’s story of the 
fight with ghastly joy in her death-marked face. 


XI. 


ALL night the court-house was guarded and 
on guard. At one corner of the square Rufe 
Stetson, with a few men, sat on watch in old 
Sam Day’s cabin — the fortress of the town, built 
for such a purpose, and used for it many times 
before. The prisoners, too, were alert, and no 
Stetson ventured into the open square, for the 
moon was high; an exposure anywhere was 
noted instantly by the whistle of a rifle-ball, and 
the mountaineer takes few risks except under 
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stress of drink or passion. Rome Stetson had 
placed pickets about the town wherever sur- 
prise was possible; and all night he patrolled 
the streets to keep his men in such readiness 
as he could for the attack that the Lewallens 
would surely make to rescue their living friends 
and to avenge the dead ones. 

But the triumph was too great and unex- 
pected. Two Baytons were dead; several more 
were prisoners with young Jasper in the court- 
house ; and drinking began. 

As the night deepened without attack, the 
Stetsons drank more, and grew reckless. A 
dance was started. Music and “ moonshine” 
were given to every man who bore a Winches- 
ter. The night was broken with drunken yells, 
the random discharge of fire-arms, and the mon- 
otone of heavy feet. ‘The two leaders were help- 
less ; the inaction of the Lewallens puzzled 
them. Chafed with anxiety, they kept their eyes 
on the court-house or on the thicket of gloom 
where their enemies lay. But the woods were 
as quiet as the pall of shadows over them. Once 
Rome, making his rounds, saw a figure crawling 
through a field of corn. It looked like Crump’s, 
but before he could fire, the man rolled like a 
ball down the bushy bank to the river. An in- 
stant later some object went swiftly past a side- 
street — somebody on horseback. A picket 
fired an alarm. The horse kept on, and Rome 
threw his rifle on a patch of moonlight; but 
when the object flashed through, his finger was 
numbed at the trigger. In the moonlight the 
horse looked gray, and the rider was seated 
sidewise. A bullet from the court-house clipped 
his hat-brim as he ran recklessly across the 
street to where Steve Marcum stood in the dark 
behind old Sam’s cabin. 

“Jim Hale ’ll git him as he goes up the 
road,” said Steve, calmly—and then with hot 
impatience, “ Why don’t he shoot?” 

Rome started forward in the moonlight, and 
Steve caught his arm. Two bullets hissed from 
the court-house, and he fell back. 

A shot sounded from the bushes far away 
from the road. The horse kept on, and splashed 
into Troubled Fork, and Steve swore bitterly. 

“Hit ain’t Jim. Hit’s thet mis’able Bud 
Vickers ; ’n’ he ’s been a-standin’ guard out’n 
the bushes ’stid o’ the road. Thet was a spy, I 
tell ye,’n’ the coward let him in and let him out. 
They ’ll know now we’re all drunk! Whut’s the 
matter ?” 

Rome’s mouth was half open. He looked 
white and sick, and Steve thought he had been 
hit, but he took off his hat. 

*“ Purty close!” he said, with a laugh, point- 
ing at the bullet-hole through the brim, and 
Steve, unsuspicious, went on. “ Hit was a spy, 
I tell ye. Bud was afeerd to stan’ in the road, 
’n’ I’m goin’ out thar ’n’ twist his neck. We 
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’ve got’em, Rome! [ tell ye,we’ve got ’em! Ef 
we kin git through this night, and git the boys 
sober in the morning —we ’ve got ’em sure!” 

The night did pass in safety, darkness wore 
away without attack, and morning broke on the 
town in its drunken stupor. Then the curious 
silence of the Lewallens was explained. The 
rumor came that old Jasper was dead, and it 
went broadcast. Later, friends coming to the 
edge of the town for the bodies of the dead 
Lewallens confirmed it. A random ball had 
passed through old Lewallen’s body in the 
wild flight for the woods. During the night he 
had spent his last breath in a curse against the 
man who fired it. 

Then each Stetson, waked from his drunken 
sleep, drank again when he heard of the death. 
The day bade fair to be like the night, and 
again the anxiety of the leaders wasedged with 
fear. Old Jasper dead and young Jasper a pris- 
oner, the chance was near to end the feud. 
There would be no Lewallen left to lead their 
enemies. But again, they were well-nigh help- 
less. Already they had barely enough men to 
guard their prisoners. Of the Marcums, Steve 
alone was able to handle a Winchester. Out- 
side the sounds of the carousal were in the air 
and growing louder. In a little while, if the 
Lewallens but knew it, escape would be easy, 
and the Stetsons could be driven from the town. 

“ Oh, they know it,” said Steve. “ They ’ll 
be a-whoopin down out o’ them woods purty 
soon, ’n’ we ’re goin’ to ketch it. I ’d like to 
know mighty well who that spy was last night. 
That cussed Bud Vickers says it was a harnt, 
on a white hoss, with long hair flyin’ in the 
wind, ’n’ thet he shot plumb through it. I wish 
I ’d hed a chance at it.” 

Still, noon came again without trouble, and 
the imprisoned Lewallens had been twenty- 
four hours without food. Their ammunition 
was getting scarce. The firing was less fre- 
quent, but the watch was as close as ever. 
Twice a Winchester had sounded a signal of 
distress. All knew that a response must come 
soon ; and come it did. A picket, watching the 
river road, saw young Jasper’s horse coming 
along the dark bushes far up the river, and 
brought the news to the group standing behind 
old Sam’s cabin. The gray galloped into sight, 
and, skirting the woods, came straight for the 
town — with a woman on his back. The stir- 
rup of a man’s saddle dangled on one side, and 
the woman’s bonnet had fallen from her head. 
Some one challenged her. 

“Stop, I tell ye! Don’t ye go near thet 
court-house! Stop, I tell ye! I ‘ll shoot! 
Stop!” \ 

Rome ran from the cabin with a revolver in 
each hand. A drunken mountaineer was rais- 
ing a Winchester to his shoulder. Springing 
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from the back of the gray at the court-house 
steps was Martha Lewallen. 

“J 'l] kill the fust man that lifts his finger to 
hurt the gal,” Rome said, knocking the drunken 
man’s gun in the air. “We hain’t fightin’ 
women! ” 

It was too late to oppose her, and the crowd 
stood helplessly watching. No one dared ap- 
proach, and, shielding with her body the 
space of the opening door, she threw the sack 
of food within. Then she stood a moment 
talking, and, turning, climbed to her saddle. 
The gray was spotted with foam, and showed 
the red of his nostrils with every breath as, with 
face flushed and eyes straight before her, she 
rode slowly toward the crowd. What was she 
about? Rome stood rigid, his forgotten pis- 
tols hanging at each side; the mouth of the 
drunken mountaineer was open with stupid 
wonder; the rest fell apart as she came around 
the corner of the cabin, and, through the space 
given, rode slowly, her skirt almost brushing 
Rome, looking neither to the right nor to the 
left; and when she had gone quite through 
them all, she wheeled and rode, still slowly, 
through the open fields toward the woods which 
sheltered the Lewallens, while the crowd stood 
in bewildered silence, looking after her. Yells 
of laughter came from the old court-house. 
Some of the Stetsons laughed also, some swore, 
a few grumbled ; but there was not one who 
was not stirred by the superb daring of the 
girl, though she had used it only to show her 
contempt. 

“Rome, you ’re a fool; though, fer a fac’, we 
can’t shoot a woman; ’n’ anyways I ruther 
shoot her than the hoss. But lemme tell ye, 
thar was more ’n sump’n to eat-in thet bag! 
They air up to some dodge.” 

Rufe Stetson had watched the incident 
through a port-hole of the cabin, and his tone 
was at once jesting and anxious. 

“Thet grub won’t last more ’n one day, I 
reckon,” said the drunken mountaineer. “ We ’ll 
watch out fer the gal nex’ time. We ’re boun’ 
to git ’em one time or t’ other.” 

“She rid through us to find out how many 
of us was n’t dead drunk,” said Steve Mar- 
cum, still watching the girl as she rode on to- 
ward the woods; “’n’ I ’m a-thinkin’ they ’ll be 
down on us purty soon now, ’n’ I reckon we ’Il 
have to run fer it. Look thar, boys!” 

The girl had stopped at the edge of the 
woods; facing the town, she waved her bon- 
net high above her head. 

“Well, whut in the—”he said with slow 
emphasis, and then he leaped from the door with 
a yell. The bonnet was a signal to the belea- 
guered Lewallens. The rear door of the court- 
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house had been quietly opened, and the pris- 
oners were out in a body, and scrambling over 
the fence before the pickets could give analarm. 
The sudden yells, the crack of Winchesters, 
startled even the revelers; and all who could, 
headed by Rome and Steve Marcum, sprang 
into the square, and started in pursuit. But the 
Lewallens had got far ahead, and were running 
in zigzag lines, to dodge the balls flying after 
them. Half way to the woods was a gully of 
red clay, and into this the fleetest leapéd, and 
turned instantly to cover their comrades. The 
Winchesters began to rattle from the woods, 
and the bullets came like rain from everywhere. 

“T-h-up! T-h-up! T-h-up!” there were 
three of them — the peculiar soft, dull, mes- 
sages of hot lead to living flesh. A Stetson 
went down, another stumbled, and another. 
Rufe Stetson, climbing the fence, caught at his 
breast with an oath, and fell back. Rome and 
Steve dropped for safety to the ground. Every 
other Stetson turned in a panic, and every 
Lewallen in the gully leaped from it, and ran 
under the Lewallen fire for shelter in the woods. 
The escape was over. 

“ Thet wuz a purty neat trick,” said Steve, 
wiping ared streak from his cheek. “ Nex’ time 
she tries thet, she ‘ll git herself into trouble.” 

At nightfall the wounded leader and the 
dead one were carried up the mountain, each 
to his home ; and there was mourning far into 
the night on one bank of the Cumberland, and, 
serious though Rufe Stetson’s wound was, ex- 
ultation on the other. But in it Rome could 
take but little part. There had been no fault 
to find with him in the fight. But a reaction 
had set in when he saw the girl flash in the 
moonlight past the sights of his Winchester, 
and her face that day had again loosed within 
him a flood of feeling that drove the lust for 
revenge from his veins. Even now, while he 
sat in his own cabin, his thoughts were across 
the river where Martha, broken at last, sat at 
her death vigils. He knew what her daring ride 
that day had cost her, with old Jasper dead 
out there in the woods; and as she passed him 
he had grown suddenly humbled, shamed. He 
grew heartsick now as he thought of it all; and 
the sight of his mother on her bed in the cor- 
ner, close to death as she was, filled him with 
bitterness. There was no help for him. He was 


-alone now, pitted against young Jasper alone. 


On one bed lay his uncle — nigh to death, 
There was the grim figure in the corner, the 
implacable spirit of hate and revenge. His rifle 
was against the wall. If there was any joy for 
him in old Jasper’s death, it was that his hand 
had not caused it, and yet—God help him— 
there was the other cross, the other oath. 


John Fox, Jr. 





A DREAM. 


I HAD a dream of Love. 

It seemed that, on a sudden, in my heart 

A live and passionate thing leaped into being 
And conquered me. ’T was fierce and terrible, 
And yet more lovely than the dawn, and soft, 
With a deep power. It roused a longing 

To do I know not what —to give—ah yes! 
More than myself! and failing that—to die— 


(If only death were harder) could it make 
One moment happier for that other soul. 
This was the dream — but what is Love itself ? 


fiildegarde Hawthorne. 
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THE 
RELATION 


HAT a government theo- 
retically founded upon the 
rights of man, and on the 
hypothesis that the object 
of life is the pursuit of 
happiness, could exist for 
more than a century, and 
be stronger than it was at 

the beginning, requires some explanation. For, 
logically, Mazzini is right in expecting that a 
government so founded would end in despot- 
ism or anarchy. 

In commenting on the French Revolution 
he says: “ The political theory which dominated 
alike the great achievements and the great legis- 
lative manifestations of that revolution was the 
theory of Rights; the moral doctrine which 
promoted and perpetuated it was the material- 
istic doctrine which has defined life as a search 
after happiness on earth. The first inaugurated 
the sovereignty of the Ego; the second inau- 
gurated the sovereignty of Interests... . 

“ The rights of different individuals, or of dif- 
ferent orders of society, when neither-sanctified 
by sacrifice fulfilled, nor harmonized and di- 
rected by acommon faithina providential moral 
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OF THE STATES TO THE UNITED STATES. 


law, will sooner or later come into collision and 
lead to reciprocal shock ; and each reassertion 
of such rights will wear the aspect of war and 
hatred. The absence of a law of duty, supreme 
over all rights, and to which all can therefore 
appeal, gradually and inadvertently leads men 
to the acceptance of /es faits accomplis ; success 
is gradually taken for the sign and symbol of 
legitimacy, and men learn to substitute the wor- 
ship of the Actual for the worship of the True; 
a disposition which is shortly after transformed 
into the adoration of Force.” And Force, says 
Mazzini, is in France translated into “ adminis- 
trative centralization.” 

And again: * The error of the French Revo- 
lution was not the abolition of monarchy, It 
was the attempt to build up a republic upon the 
theory of Rights, which, taken alone, inevitably 
leads to the acceptance of Zs faits accomplis ; 
upon the sovereignty of the Ego, which leads 
us, sooner or later, to the sovereignty of the 
strongest Ego; upon the essentially monarchi- 
cal methods of extreme centralization, intoler- 
ance, and violence — upon that false definition 
of life of which I have spoken above [of well- 
being as the aim of life], given by men educated 
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by monarchy, and inspired by a materialism 
which, having canceled God, had left itself no- 
thing to worship but Force.” 

This government has not only endured for 
a century, but it has been steadier than any of 
the great powers existing at the time of its 
birth; it has changed less in form, and been 
subject to fewer fluctuations, and it has shown 
itself quite as adaptable as any of them to meet 
the changes in modern society. These changes 
have been so universal and deep as to affect 
all existing institutions. They are not alone the 
result of inventions which have revolutionized 
labor, production, distribution, and intercourse 
round the globe, but of the new spirit of this 
era, namely, that of associated humanity, which 
seems to be the providential and logical se- 
quence of the extreme development of indi- 
vidualism in the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries. These associations are many of them 
only an enlargement and continuation of the 
struggle for rights, the conflict of classes, the 
formation of hostile camps; but the very fact of 
association, though selfish in motive, isa recog- 
nition of the interdependence of men, and in 
its way a dim perception that there are duties 
as well as rights in thesocial state. The United 
States has not only borne thestrain of this revo- 
lution in modern life with quite as little dis- 
turbance of its fundamental economy as any 
other nation, but it has shown an elasticity and 
adaptability in it that is of good promise for the 
future. 

This is the more remarkable, and the more 
requiring explanation, considering that wecame 
into national being in the epoch in which indi- 
vidualism came to its extreme exposition in 
the French Revolution, when the very air was 
hot with the rights of man, and all minds were 
given up to a dream of well-Being in /aissez- 
faire; it requires explanation the more because 
we have not remained stationary with a terri- 
tory and apopulation small and easily handled. 
We have increased our territory from a narrow 
strip on the Atlantic to the dimensions of a 
continent, and our population from three mil- 
lions and a half to sixty millions, and meantime 
have been trying to assimilate a greater diver- 
sity of races, languages, and religious and irre- 
ligious conceptions than ever before were 
thrown together into a forming nation in the 
same space of time. ® 

What is the secret of the stability and devel- 
opment of the United States ? 

It is a truism to say that no nation was ever 
made, out of hand, by statesmen in a closet, 
nor was any enduring government ever created 
by politicians. It is a growth, a perfectly log- 
ical growth, out of a past, and no form of gov- 
ernment worthy the name is without traditions. 
The American Revolution did not create any- 
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thing; it severed our connection with Great 
Britain, and left us free to continue our historic 
development. Courage and action were stim- 
ulated doubtless by a solid as well as a rhetor- 
ical consideration of the rights of man. The 
Declaration put these into a proclamation 
which was a trumpet-call throughout the world. 
But the Revolution over, separation attained, 
the instinct of nationality on historic lines began 
to construct not only a modus vivendi, but a 
permanent form of national life in the most 
practical and businesslike manner, without the 
slightest reference to the doctrinaire proposi- 
tions of the Declaration of Independence. 

This, then, is the first word of explanation 
of the perpetuity of a government popularly 
supposed, especially by foreign observers, to be 
founded on the doctrine of the rights of man 
and the pursuit of happiness. It was not built 
on phrases. Even so sympathetic an observer 
as Mazzini did not apprehend our political dis- 
covery, nor the freedom of development in our 
double political state, which in a manner cor- 
rects the tendencies of that theoretical Amer- 
ican school “which [he says] makes of the 
individual the center of all things ; and by its 
doctrine that the law is atheist, and its belief 
in the sovereignty of rights and interests, instils 
materialism, individualism, egotism, and con- 
tradiction into the minds of men.” 

How early a national consciousness was de- 
fined and diffused among the independent colo- 
nies, become sovereign States, it may not be 
possible to determine. On June 21, 1783, Con- 
gress in the city of Philadelphia was threatened 
by “armed soldiers in the service of the United 
States.” This was more than two months be- 
fore the recognition of our independence by 
Great Britain in the Treaty of Versailles, and 
more than four years before the adoption of 
the Federal Constitution. In view of the peril 
to Congress, a proclamation was issued sum- 
moning the delegates to meet at Princeton on 
June 26: 


By His Exce.iency, E1ias Boupinot, Esquire. 
President of the United States in Congress assembled. 
A PROCLAMATION: 


Whereas, a body of armed soldiers in the service of 
the United States, and quartered in the Barracks of 
this city, having mutinously renounced their obedience 
to their officers, did, on Saturday the twenty-first day 
of this instant, proceed, under the direction of their 
Sergeants, in a hostile and threatening manner, to the 
place in which Congress was assembled, and did sur- 
round the same with guards. And whereas Congress, 
in consequence thereof, did on the same day, resolve, 

“ That the President and Supreme Executive Council 
of the State should be informed, that the authority of 
the UnitedStates having been, that Day, grossly insulted 
by the disorderly and menacing appearance of a body 
of armed Soldiers, about the Place within which Con- 
gress was assembled; and that the Peace of this City 
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being endangered by the mutinous disposition of the 
said Troops then in the Barracks ; it was, in the opinion 
of Congress, necessary, that effectual Measures should 
be immediately taken for supporting the public Author- 
ity:’”? And also whereas Congress did at the same time 
appoint a committee to confer with the said President 
and Supreme Executive Council on the practicability 
of carrying the said Resolution into due effect: And 
also whereas the said Committee have reported to me, 
that they have not received satisfactory assurances for 
expecting adequate and prompt exertions of this State 
for supporting the Dignity of the federal Government. 
And also whereas the said Soldiers still continue in a 
state of open Mutiny and Revolt, so that the Dignity 
and Authority of the United States would be constantly 
exposed to a repetition of Insult, while Congress shall 
continue to sit in this City, I do therefore, by and with 
the advice of the said Committee, and according to the 
Powers and Authorities in me vested for this Purpose, 
herebysummon the honorable the Delegates composing 
the Congress of the United States, and every of them, 
to meet in Congress on Thursday, the Twenty-Sixth day 
of June instant, at Princeton, in the State of New Jer- 
sey, in order that further and more effectual Measures 
may be taken for suppressing the present Revolt, and 
maintaining the Dignity and Authority of the United 
States, of which all Officers, of the United States, 
civil and military, and all others whom it may concern, 
are desired to take notice and govern themselves ac- 
cordingly. 

Given under my Hand and Seal at Philadelphia, in the 
State of Pennsylvania, this Twenty-Fourth Dayof June, 
in the year of Our Lord one thousand seven hundred 
and eighty-three, and of the Sovereignty and Indepen- 
dence of the United States the seventh. 

ELiAs BouDINOT. 
Attest 
SAMUEL STERETT, frivate secretary. 


[NotTe. This proclamation is printed, except that 
in the last line “our” is erased and “the” written in 
before the word Sovereignty, and “of the United States ” 
is written in after the word Independence.— C, D. W.] 


The proclamation began with this title: 
“By His Excellency Elias Boudinot, Esquire. 
President of the United States in Congress as- 
sembled.” It contained the phrases, “‘ support- 
ing the Dignity of the federal Government,” 
“the Dignity and Authority of the United 
States,” ‘‘all Officers of the United States, civil 
and military,” and was dated as “ of the Sov- 
ereignty and Independence ofthe United States 
the seventh” year. 

If a document of this importance and noto- 
riety, assuming the style of “ President of the 
United States in Congress assembled,” and 
using as comprehensible and descriptive such 
terms as “ Dignity of the federal Government” 
and “ Authority of the United States,” passed 
without contemporary challenge, there must 
have been at least a tacit conception of nation- 
ality such as these terms imply. This is, how- 
ever, a minor consideration in view of the 
historic consciousness in the colonies that they 
were set apart from the rest of the world, and 
were so far one that the main business of the 
Constitution of 1787 was to form them into “a 
more perfect Union.” 
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When the convention of 1787 came together 
it had in hand the practical business of putting 
in shape a national idea, already well grown, 
and which could be fulfilled only in one way — 
that is, in a political system which should pre- 
sent it as a unit to the other nations of the 
world. It was probably not much concerned 
with theories, either of rights or of duties. It 
had to deal with facts, and these facts compelled 
it to construct the best political machine which 
had ever been devised. I am speaking here 
of politics in its lower sense, of a political ma- 
chine which is able to keep in motion and on 
the track, and which, so far as we can see, is 
giving as fair play as any other to the great 
ideas4hat are transforming the world, bringing 
in that high conception of God and the human 
race recognized, but not much lived, in the 
Christian formula of “ Love God supremely, 
and thy neighbor as thyself.” I believe, indeed, 
that no other form of government can so easily 
adapt itself to the coming political conception 
of worship and duty as ours. 

Fortunately for the result, this national idea 
was confronted at the outset by another idea, 
just as firmly fixed in the consciousness of the 
colonies, now become States, as the need of 
federal union, and that was the consciousness 
of State autocracy and sovereignty. Neither 
collld be surrendered. It was like the problem 
in mechanics of the meeting of an irresistible 
body with an immovable body; or like the 
dogmatic pillars of foreknowledge and free will. 
For union there must be concession and com- 
promise. Now compromise of principle never 
settles anything; but compromise of methods, 
where the aim is the same, is the universal 
law of effective human action. 

The result, in brief, was the organization of 
a kind of government absolutely new in the 
world. It was neither an Amphictyonic League 
nor a new dominion; it was not a confederation 
or a democracy; and if it could best be called 
a republic, it was a republic of a new type. 
Grouped around a national necessity, already 
having historic traditions and substance, was 
a congeries of sovereignties. The Constitution 
declared that the powers not delegated to the 
United States are reserved to the States respec- 
tively, or to the people. Both the surrender 
and the retention became not only parts of a 
bargain in a constitutienal compact, but in- 
tegral and necessary parts of the system of 
government itself. That which was surren- 
dered—and it may be larger than at the time 
supposed—can never be recalled, and that 
retained can never be absorbed by the central 
authority without a fundamental change in the 
form of government—a form on which we 
are justified by the experience of a century 
in basing our expectation of the perpetuity of 
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the national entity which we call the United 
States. The portion of Sovereignty retained is 
as essential as the portion surrendered to the 
perpetuity of the central authority. 

Into the nature of the growth and the organ- 
ization there entered a certain elasticity. It is 
fortunate that from the outset different views 
were taken of the Constitution. This fact gave 
play to the centrifugal and centripetal forces, 
to the conservatism and the radicalism that are 
the necessary constituents of every vital human 
society or government. This conflict of views 
badly strained the government in our civil war; 
but better that conflict and strain than the death 
involved in an absolute acquiescence in the sole 
sovereignty of the Fedgral Nationality on the 
one hand, or of the sole sovereignty of the in- 
dividual States on the other. 

The lesson of the war, to those who can see 
straight and think clearly, is that we cannot 
have an indestructible Union except of inde- 
structible States — that is to say, that the life of 
the Union is in the life of the States. 

The resistance to Federal centralization, that 
impairs the retained dignity and privileges of 
the States, is not a criticism upon our Federal 
government as it stands in its constitutional 
limits. The Federal government is to-day bet- 
ter administered than any State government, 


in regard to financial integrity, and freedom 
from bribery, and the undue influence of pow- 
erful corporations. But ane reason why it is so 
is found in the liberty of diverse action in the 


freedom of the individual States. The pecu- 
liar double government gives room for experi- 
ment, for ambition in many arenas, and saves 
us many a time from what would be irreparable 
failures if tried in an absorbing céntralization. 
Oursystem from top to bottom allows immense 
play for the vagaries as well as for the wisdom 
of men ; in this way the States save the Federal 
government, and the towns save the States. 
Individual initiative, which might be fatal in 
a consolidated government, is comparatively 
harmless in one in which powers and duties are 
so distributed. 

The forces which make for progress in human- 
ity continually swing backward and forward. 
Itisa continual fight to keep or restore the equi- 
librium, In this present moment of ournational 
life the struggle must be to preserve to the States 
their territorial integrity, their dignity, their 
equality as States in the Federal union. If the 
theory is correct as to the two forces that make 
our peculiar national life, there can be no doubt 
that there is danger in the impairment of either 
of these forces. In a historic and true sense 
the Federal government was a growth inevi- 
table in the circumstances, but the States rati- 
fied the Constitution. There can be no dispute 
about this origin, and the origin determines 

Vor. XLVIII.—48. 
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forever the relation. The form of government 
can be changed, but it can be changed, ex- 
cept by revolution, only by the action of the 
States in the manner that they prescribed in 
the Constitution. 

It seems to me that these simple statements 
cannot be made any plainer by argument and 
illustration. Accepting them as true as to the 
nature of our government, the practical ques- 
tion is, Whether the government would be bet- 
ter suited to the conditions of the people of the 
territory of the United States if the power and 
dignity of the States were abased, and the Fed- 
eral authority grasped continually —for power 
grows by exercise—new authority and right 
of interference in State affairs. It is a very 
practical question, and vital. We are yet far 
from being a homogeneous people. Our ter- 
ritory embraces all climates, soils, industries, 
productions, with the consequent diversity of 
interests. In all these respects no two countries 
of Europe are more dissimilar than Maine 
and Louisiana, Florida and Minnesota, or the 
Atlantic coast and the Pacific slope. Close in- 
spection increases the appearance of dissimi- 
larity ; it extends to habits, social and political 
methods of action, institutions, all educational 
and economic matters, and the spirit of the 
popular life. Nothing else is so striking in our 
history as this development of distinct State 
characteristics, in spite of similar bills of rights 
and general laws. Nothing should be more 
gratifying to the statesman who believes in the 
American system than the strong State pride 
which springs up in it the moment a new State 
is organized, as vigorous as it exists in any of 
the original thirteen. 

This diversity of State development has an- 
other important aspect. It tends to make the 
United States interesting, and all our energies 
and ambitions are comparatively fruitless un- 
less they make an interesting world for us to 
live in. A great part of the charm of Italy, in 
the outcome of both art and character, is due 
to the free evolution of local peculiarities in 
the self-governing cities and states. 

It is as clear as sunlight that the harmonious 
expansion of the United States nation would 
have been impossible without this State au- 
tonomy and pride, and free play for diverse 
interests and character in real local self-govern- 
ment; and that its perpetuity and destined 
further expansion, in soundness and integrity, 
will be impossible if central authority should ab- 
sorb and dominate all important State action. 

I know that it is the opinion of many who 
would call themselves practical statesmen, that 
the government has already vitally changed, 
that it is not at all that which the founders 
made, and that it is fortunate that it is not; for 
the original Constitution was not, they say, a 
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working instrument, in our unexpected growth, 
and in the influx of new ideas and methods in 
modern society. It is true that every govern- 
ment, whether it holds by a written instrument 
or by custom and tradition, unless it is dead 
or moribund, must grow and adapt itself to 
the spirit of its age. But it must grow accord- 
ing to its nature, and it must not lose sight of 
its aim. We can accept great changes with 
equanimity so long as we adhere to the vital 
principle of our government, that which dis- 
tinguishes it from all others. The danger is — 
and it is our especial danger—that we put 
success in the place of merit, that the imme- 
diate seeming advantage assumes greater pro- 
portions than the traditional sense of right, 
that a sordid materialism obscures our concep- 
tion of the very foundations of our prosperity, 
and that more and more we have an easy-going 
acquiescence in és fatts accomplis, with scarcely 
a protest or a struggle for the violated principle. 

So powerful is the Federal government 
when it can be got to throw its weight on one 


side, and so accessible is it to a log-rolling com- | 


bination of different interests, that the tempta- 
tion is very strong to invoke its interference. 
Notwithstanding State pride, materialism has 
" so eaten away patriotism and manliness, the 
desire for quick success is so exigent, the hun- 
ger for uninterrupted trade and far-reaching 
financial combination is so pressing, that there 
is a growing impatience of State limitations, 
and even of State lines. The same impatience 
is exhibited by politicians,—not by all poli- 


ticians, — whose chief aim is personal gain by | 


party success, when they find the States indi- 
vidually not as manageable as they fancy a 
more democratic and consolidated govern- 
ment would be. Even the Federal authority 
itself, in the presence of certain exigencies, like 
the New Orleans Italian incident,feels cramped, 
and inclined to take or demand new powers in 


the affairs of the States, apparently forgetting | 


for the moment that the vital system of our 
government is of more importance to us than 
the opinion of any foreign nation concerning it. 
And these hosts of well-meaning men who have 
schemes of uniformity and conformity,— many 
of them excellent, and which the separate States 
ought to adopt,— unable to get State action, or 
even to try seriously for it (take divorce as an 
illustration), are rushing to the Federal govern- 
ment for interference, disregarding the fact that 
the morale and character of the nation will suf- 
fer much more from an attack upon its vital 
distinctive nature than from bearing these in- 
conveniences, serious as many of them are. 

The indications of impatience with State au- 
tonomy, and even with State lines, ‘are many. 
These are some of them: 

A lack of delicacy in the Supreme Court in 
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reaching into State conflicts, and too great 
readiness to take out a kink which it were much 
better for the State’s honor that it should tak 
out itself, at any inconvenience. 

A demand, arising every four years, after the 
election, for a popular election of President, dis- 
regarding State lines. x. 

The opinion that the small States should 
not have the same representation as the large 
States in the United States Senatg, nor their 
senatorial weight in the electoral‘college. A 
practical illustration of this is the recent action 
of Michigan, voting to choosé Presidential elec- 
tors not on a State ticket, but by congressional 
districts, by which the weight of the State as 
a unit is lost. It is qné of the vagaries of 
democracy. Originally in the formation of the 
government the democratic idea opposed a 

/strong Federal union, and insisted upon greater 
\reserved powers in the States; now the demo- 
lcratic idea seems to see its prosperity in an ex- 
pepener of Federal power, in centralization, and 
in weakening the weight of the States as units. 

The abolition of the United States Senate 
jaltogether; as if this democratic representa- 
tion of the States had any analogy whatever 
\to the House of Lords, which represents an 
aristocracy. 

The demand that the Federal government 
shall take larger control of education and ag- 
riculture, and according to some views become 
actually schoolmaster and farmer. 

The demand that the government shall be- 

}come the factor of productions, and that it shall 
push certain powers—like that to regulate in- 
terstate commerce—to any extent that greed 
and combination on the one hand, or agrarian- 
ism on the other, may dictate. 

The demand for pecuniary relief and aid in 
every State emergency, as if the States were 
merely dependents on Federal bounty. 

The statement of these proposals, in view of 
the principles here laid down, ought to be their 
refutation ; for each one of them tends to lessen 

| the dignity and importance of the States, and 
to cultivate that centralization which it is the 
glory of our American system to avoid, Of 
course none of these arguments affect those 
who desire, in place of our republic of republics, 
a vast democracy with an absolute centralized 
administration, It is the testimony of history 
that such governments have fallen into the 
grasp of the strongest hand, and then have 
disintegrated in confusion. Those who prophesy 
that this great nation cannot hold together, 
but must ultimately separate into East, South, 
West, and North fragments, contradict their 
fears only by their hope that the individual 
States, retaining their dignity and indepen- 
dence, will give full play to diversity of tem- 
perament and of interests. 
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If this conception of the nature of our gov- 
ernment is the true one, the abolition of the 
Senate, or its change into a body representing 
population instead of States, would be a long 
step toward degrading the States and to re- 
moving the conservative element in our sys- 
tem; for the Senate, representing the States, 
is not merely a second chamber to check hasty 
legislation, but, chosen just as it is, an inte- 
gral part of our peculiar government. The 
objections to the Senate at present are two: 
that it is an obstructive body, and that it is be- 
coming a club of rich and incompetent men. 
As to obstruction, it can be said that the double 
chamber is the best safeguard against hasty, 
immature, and class legislation. ~ If what is 
alleged against the character of the senators 
were true (as a matter of fact, comparatively 
few of them are rich!), the deterioration would 
not be due to the form of our government, but 
to our general false, materialistic conception 
of life. And the character of the senators will 
be raised by the appreciation of the dignity 
and importance of the individual States, as it 
will be lowered by a degradation of the States. 
In the effort to maintain the equilibrium in a 
nation of home-ruled communities, it becomes 
imperatively necessary for the States, and es- 
pecially the small States, to put forward their 
best men to represent them. Thejelevation of 
the State idea, therefore, contributes to the na- 
tional character and greatness.’ It is a ques- 
tion in government, as it is in literature, of 
ideals. If the ideal is materialistic, of success 
without merit, no form of government can long 
hinder national degeneration. \ 

The discontent with the American system,— 
the sovereignties limited within a sovereignty 

1 There were 88 senators in the Congress of 1892. Of 


them 6 could be classed as millionaires; 16 others as 
rich or very well off, having fortunes of from $100,000 
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limited,— so far as it is expressed in the efforts 
to give the Federal government increased con- 
trol over the States, is not a reasoned dislike 
of home rule. It mainly comes from ignorance, 
from a misconception of the power of legisla- 
tion to better all individual material conditions. 
It is an ancient illusion that a change in the 
form of government is pretty certain to be for 
the well-being of all citizens. A man is unsuc- 
cessful and poor; he is in debt; he can get no 
help from his neighbors, for they are alsoin debt ; 
business is dull; crops are poor, or crops are 
abundant and the market low; uo help in the 
town, in the country, in the State. In this stag- 
nation the man fancies that there is somewhere 
a power that can put new life into his affairs. 
Naturally he thinks of the distant, powerful 
Federal government. This unknown, vague 
power appeals to his imagination. Why does 
not the Federal government do something ? 
This cry came from the West not long ago in 
tones of irritation, if not of threatening. It 
was the cry of the wagoner to Jupiter when his 
cart was stalled in the mire. If the Federal 
government had not power enough to make 
agriculture, manufacturing, transportation, in 
short all business, prosperous, then give it more 
power. It was the duty of the Federal gov- 
ernment to give everybody money, and to make 
every speculation profitable. 

In all this the political conception of the 
strength of our government is lost sight of, and 
the moral conception of what makes a great na- 
tion is wholly obscured. A great nation is made 
only by worthy citizens, and the American sys- 
tem, shorn of its distinctive feature of States 
tenacious of their ungranted powers and full 
dignity, joins the experiments that have failed. 


fo say $700,000, The remainder of the 88 were of very 
moderate fortunes, and many of them could fairly be 


called poor. 
Charles Dudley Warner. 


POSTSCRIPT. 

SincE the above paper was written, over two years ago, there have been some changes in 
the personnel of the United States Senate. There have been also new causes of popular irri- 
tation against it, as an obstructive body tied to inaction and impotency by its own rules, and 
by its own conception of senatorial courtesy. However well founded this irritation may be, it 
should be directed against the individual members, and the methods by which some of them are 
chosen, and not against the Senate as an institution. The preservation of the Senate, with its 
full constitutional powers, as an integral part of our peculiar form of government, was never 
more necessary than at the present time of wild populist and communist agitation and miscon- 
ception. The Senate is no more a rich man’s club than it was when this paper was written, 
though it contains members who would not be there if they had not been rich, and members 
who were elected by methods subversive of all pure and permanent government. Even grant- 
ing everything that has been charged against the Senate, a case is made out for its reforma- 
tion (in material) and not for its destruction, or for any impairment of its powers and dignity. 
And that is a matter which rests with the people of each State, acting as a State. If the Sen- 
ate at any time lacks ability and integrity, that is because the States choose to send their infe- 
nor and untrustworthy men. The voters alone are to blame. No good government can exist 
with ignorant and corrupt voters. 

C.D. W. 





WHAT GERMAN CITIES DO FOR THEIR CITIZENS. 


A STUDY OF 


s(N Germany the community, or- 
"ganized centrally and officially, 
is a far more positive factor in 
the life of the family or the in- 
dividual than in America. The 
German municipal govern- 
ment is not to be sharply distinguished from 
the municipality, and the municipality is the 
aggregation of human beings and human in- 
terests included within the territorial boundaries 
that fix the community’s area and jurisdiction. 
There are, in the conception of a German city 
government, no limits whatever to the munici- 
pal functions. It is the business of the munici- 
pality to promote in every feasible way its own 
welfare and the welfare of its citizens. ‘This con- 
ception must be carefully distinguished from 
socialism, with which it seems to have much in 
common, although I could easily give a great 
number of illustrations to show how indepen- 
dent of each other the two things are. 

The German city holds itself responsible for 
the education ofall; for the provision of amuse- 
ment, and the means of recreation; forthe adap- 
tation of the training of the young to the neces- 
sities of gaining a livelihood ; for the health of 
families ; for the moral interests of all; for the 
civilizing of the people; for the promotion of 
individual thrift; for protection from various 
misfortunes ; for the development ofadvantages 
and opportunities in order to promote the in- 
dustrial and commercial well-being ; and inci- 
dentally for the supply of common services and 
the introduction of conveniences. The methods 
it employs to gain its ends are sometimes those 
advocated by the socialists, and sometimes they 
are diametrically opposite. 


PUBLIC WORKS IN GERMAN CITIES. 


Ir is not strange that the American observer 
should at first be most impressed by the splendid 
efficiency of German city governments in the 
prosecution of public works and enterprises. 
This is largely due, of course, to the superb and 
continuous organization of the executive ad- 
ministration. ‘The burgomaster is actually or 
virtually a life incumbent, and his magisterial 
associates who conduct the various departments 
either hold their places by life tenure or else 
upon terms practically as permanent. The city 
council, representing the people’s ‘will, is re- 
newed by instalments. The terms are long, 
and reélections are so usual that the personnel 
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MUNICIPAL 


HOUSE-KEEPING. 


of the body is transformed very slowly, and 
nothing like an abrupt or capricious change of 
policy is ever to be feared. Consequently it is 
possible to make long plans, to proceed with- 
out haste, to distribute burdens through periods 
of years, to consult minute economies, and to 
make an even, symmetrical progress that has 
far more of tangible achievement to show for 
every half decad than could be possible under 
our spasmodic American methods. A German 
city, let us say, decides to have well-paved 
streets, and to modernize its whole thorough- 
fare system. It proceeds to learn everything 
that can possibly be known about street-mak- 
ing. The effect of its immediate climatic con- 
ditions upon different kinds of materials is 
studied theoretically and experimentally. The 
municipal department of public works does not 
move a step until every detail of the problem 
from the engineering and from the financiering 
standpoint has been thoroughly solved. 

All over Germany these departments are busy 
carrying out the mandates of their respective 
municipalities, and creating on permanent lines 
the material attributes of the well-ordered mod- 
ern city. Nothing is hurried, yet nothing seems 
to lag when once begun. Street systems are 
rectified. New suburbs are judiciously laid out. 
Here a new water-supply, introduced from high 
sources, employs engineers, architects, and con- 
duit-builders. In another city new sewers are 
in progress, on a plan for the complete and 
final drainage of the place. River frontages 
are undergoing magnificent improvement for 
purposes of water-traffic. Gas-works, electric 
plants, market-houses, public abattoirs, school- 
buildings, epidemic hospitals, bridges, wharves, 
subways, or whatever else the expanding re- 
quirements of the municipality may ordain — 
all are under construction by methods that 
insure the highest utility and the greatest per- 
manence. All goes on with a combination of 
close economy and generous foresight such as 
no other nation has ever exhibited. 


THE MODERNIZING OF BERLIN. 


BERLIN’s new era of municipal progress may 
be said to date from 1861. In that year it an- 
nexed considerable suburban territory. The old 
city walls were torn down to give free commu- 
nication with the new quarters. The emperor 
William I. came to the Prussian throne in 1861, 
and his accession marked. the beginning of a 
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liberal policy on the part of the state toward 
the city of Berlin. The new rash-haus (city 
hall) was begun in that year. Prussia’s advance 
among European powers gave Berlin an am- 
bition to rival Paris. The influence of the 
Haussmann transformation of Parisian streets 
was felt in the German capital. The successive 
wars and Prussian victories of 1864, 1866, and 
1870-71, ending with the formation of the Ger- 
man empire and the designation of Berlin as 
its capital, enormously stimulated the munici- 
pal life. A policy of bold initiative was entered 
upon. Boulevards were constructed, and the 
new suburbs were handsomely laid out. The 
royal government had always controlled the in- 
ner street-system,— together with the paving, 
the drainage, the Spree navigation, and the 
bridges,— and had allowed a private company 
to furnish the water-supply. A private company 
also controlled the gas-supply. Education was 
largely in private or clerical hands. But the 
awakened municipality acquired from the gen- 
eral government in 1874 the control of the 
streets, and set about reforming them. It en- 
tered upon projects of widening and straight- 
ening lines of main thoroughfare, and of laying 
good pavements. The process has gone on 
steadily to this day, with magnificent results. 
The city acquired control of the shallow and 
sluggish Spree, embanked it with massive walls, 
flanked it with broad stone quays, dredged it 
for heavy traffic, and replaced its old wooden 
bridges with modern structures of stone and 
steel. 

In 1873 the municipality acquired control 
of the water-supply, and at once proceeded to 
create a new and improved system. It also 
determined to abandon the growingly danger- 
ous practice of draining the city sewage into 
the diminutive Spree ; and it entered not only 
upon a marvelous system for the disposal of 
sewage, but also proceeded, in the interest 
of the public health, to create a great series 
of sanitary institutions, including municipal 
slaughter-houses and market-halls, hospitals 
for infectious diseases, unified arrangements for 
public and private cleansing, and systematic 
inspection of food, houses, and all conditions 
affecting the public health. The beginnings of 
the municipal gas manufacture had dated from 
about 1870, and the success of the experiment 
led to very great enlargements in 1875. Mean- 
while, education had been municipalized with 
an energy and thoroughness perhaps unpre- 
cedented anywhere. Manufactures and rail- 
ways had been encouraged, and technical and 
practical education had been so arranged as to 
promote Berlin’s development as a center of 
industry. Parks, recreation-grounds, and gym- 
nastic establishments were provided for the 
people. Housing was at length brought under 
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municipal regulations of a very strict character, 
in the interest of the working-masses; and an 
excellent and comprehensive system of street- 
railways was devised — under municipal in- 
spiration, though under private management 
— for the better facilitation of local transit, and 
the wider distribution of the rapidly growing 
population. Berlin is about four times as large 
as It was in 1860, and the immense influx of 
people, chiefly of the working-classes, has been 
received and accommodated with an ease that 
seems nothing short of magical. 


BERLIN’S WATER-SUPPLY AND DRAINAGE. 


THE sanitary authorities at Berlin have led 
the world in recent inquiries into the relation of 
water-supply to public health, and the charac- 
ter of the service rendered by the Berlin water- 
works is constantly improving. Science has 
triumphed notably over natural difficulties, 
and the municipality will be able, in develop- 
ing the service, to keep pace with the demand. 
When the Berlin authorities decided to estab- 
lish a metropolitan water-supply, they also de- 
termined upon another and still greater under- 
taking. They perceived that the modern city 
requires, as the complement of a good system 
of pure water distributed through every street 
and every building, an equally good system 
of house-drainage and of sewage-removal and 
-disposition. The modern ideal is a strong, pure 
volume of water, derived from sure and con- 
stant sources that are beyond danger of pollu- 
tion, forced by ample pressure through a network 
of mains and pipes penetrating every abode, 
and then, contaminated by use and saturated 
with refuse from closets, kitchens, and street- 
drainage, collected again, and carried off in sew- 
age tunnels to some safe destination. 

Berlin had drained into the Spree, and 
had used vaults for solid waste instead of the 
modern all-receiving sewers. Good drainage 
was as necessary as good water, and the per- 
manent discharge of unpurified sewage into the 
Spree was out of the question. Artificial puri- 
fication, and the manufacture of fertilizers from 
the precipitated. solids, would have been possi- 
ble ; but Berlin ywisely adopted the better plan 
of natural purification by the irrigating of land. 
Immense research was bestowed upon the sub- 
ject, with the result that the Berlin drainage is 
the most perfect in the world, and, so far as phy- 
sical forms and conditions are concerned, is un- 
questionably that city’s most notable achieve- 
ment in municipal housekeeping. The city was 
divided into twelve drainage districts, called 
“ radial systems,” the divisions being arranged 
upon topographical considerations. The sewers 
of each district were to converge at a common 
center, at which would be located a receiving- 
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basin and steam pumping-works. A tunnel was 
to connect each of these district centers with 
the reservoirs and pumping-works of a sewage- 
farm some miles distant. 


THIRTY SQUARE MILES OF SEWAGE-FARMS. 


ExceEPTING for some thinly populated out- 
skirts, all the houses of Berlin arenow connected 
with the newdrainage-works, whichare carrying 
annually from 60,000,000 to 70,000,000 cubic 
meters of sewage to be distributed by scientific 
irrigation over the surface of municipal farms 
having an aggregate extent of more than 20,- 
ooo acres, or upward of thirty square miles. 
Additional land has been bought from time to 
time. It is interesting to note that a city the mu- 
nicipal limits of which include only twenty-five 
square miles should have acquired an outside 
domain of thirty square miles as a place for the 
discharge of its liquid waste. The Berlin sewage- 
farms were tracts of rather poor and sandy soil ; 
but land is not very cheap in the vicinity of so 
great a city, and the purchase-money reached 
about 15,000,000 marks. An additional 15,000,- 
ooo marks had been spent prior to 1893 in laying 
out the farms, trenching and tiling them for ir- 
rigation purposes, and equipping them with the 
necessary buildings and improvements. At that 
time there had been expended upon the ra- 
dial system in Berlin and the discharging-tun- 
nels about 65,000,000 marks, making a total 
investment of nearly 100,000,000. With the 
further outlay to be made in completion of the 
system asa whole, thenew Berlin sewage-works, 
including the farms and their improvements, 
may perhaps be said to constitute a 120,000,- 
ooo-mark ($30,000,000) plant. 

From an American point of view it is novel 
to consider a city’s drainage-works as a self- 
sustaining or productive enterprise, like its wa- 
terworks and its gas-works ; but itisin that light 
that Berlin regards it. Before the new system 
was introduced, the citizens had to pay for the 
removalofnight-soil,etc. Thecity nowcharges 
a moderaté sewage rate against all property 
that the system serves. The parts of the farms 
that have been brought under closest cultiva- 
tion are already very profitable, although the 
net income from the entire thirty square miles 
does not yet pay the full interest on the invest- 
ment, for purchase and improvement, of 30,- 
000,000 marks. The fertilizing value of the 
sewage is so great, and the administration of 
the farms is so superb, that within a very few 
years the investment will have become enor- 
mously productive. On each of the farms are 
nurseries of young fruit-trees, and considerable 
areas of orchard have already begun to yield 
some fruitage. Prodigious crops of vegetables 
are grown, and the yield per acre of cereals and 
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grass is similarly remarkable. Within a reason- 
able period the sewage-farms will have earned 
profits enough to pay back all that was invested 
in them, and eventually they will be a source 
of surplus income that will materially lessen the 
load of municipal taxation. Meanwhile, from 
the sanitary point of view, the system is an un- 
qualified success. 


HAMBURG’S NEW SYSTEM OF FILTERED WATER. 


THE problems of water-supply and drainage 
—one or both — have in recent years forced 
themselves upon many other German cities be- 
sides Berlin. Hamburg’s experience is espe- 
cially worthy of note. The second city in the 
empire, witha population of 600,000, with great 
wealth, and vast shipping and commercial in- 
terests, Hamburg had long been aware of the 
need of a pure water-supply. Its situation in a 
flat region at the head of tidal water in the Elbe, 
had seemed to make necessary the continued 
use of the river water, in spite of its unwholesome 
condition. But Hamburg received a great im- 
petus in all directions from its inclusion in the 
German Zollverein, a few years ago, and from 
the success of the joint municipal and impe- 
rial project of great harbor improvements. As 
had happened earlier in Berlin, a conjunction 
of political, commercial, and sanitary motives 
now stirred the Hamburg authorities to an un- 
precedented activity. A magnificent new city 
hall, to be opened this year, was entered upon 
as a symbol of the new municipal era. As the 
prime sanitary reform, it was determined to con- 
struct the greatest and most complete filtration 
plant in the world, to supply the city with an 
unlimited quantity of Elbe water purified to 
meet the severest tests of chemist or bacteriolo- 
gist. The new works were under construction 
when the frightful cholera epidemic of 1892 
swept away thousands of victims. It was de- 
monstrated that the disease had been propa- 
gated through the use of Elbe water, and that 
filtration would remove thecholera germs. The 
new works were to have been ready for use in 
1894 ; but by great effort they were completed 
and put into operation in May, 1893. 

During last summer and autumn, the river 
water, when introduced into the subsidence ba- 
sins and filters, contained millions of cholera 
germs to the cubic inch. As it emerged, and was 
supplied to the city, the water was as safe and 
wholesome as if it had been brought from high 
Alpine sources. The filtered water averted fhe 
return of the epidemic in 1893. So striking an 
object lessonin municipal health administration 
has never been presented before, and its effect 
will have been felt everywherein Europe. Ham- 
burg, meanwhile, is introducing various other 
sanitary reforms of great value. 
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REFORMED WATER AND DRAINAGE AT 
BRESLAU AND MUNICH. 


BRESLAU, which ranks fifth in population 
among German cities, is one of the model mu- 
nicipalities. It lies on both banks of the river 
Oder, from which stream it pumps its water-sup- 
ply. It has for some years successfully filtered 
the water, and it also has carried into full exe- 
cution a system of modern sewers and szese/- 
jelder (sewage-farms) which leaves little to be 
desired. The waterworks are a source of large 
net income to the city, and the farms, which are 
rented to tenants, seem also to be a profitable 
investment. The entire population is served by 
the waterworks, and all the house and street 
drains empty into the tunnelsthat discharge into 
the basins of the stesel-felder. 

Munich had long suffered from an unenviable 
reputation throughout Europe for its high mor- 
tality rate, and particularly for the prevalence 
of malignant forms of typhoid fever. There 
were thousands of cases of fever every year, and 
the number of deaths from that cause alone was 
high in the hundreds, in some years exceed- 
ing a thousand. In 1883 a new water-supply 
from pure springs in the Alps was brought into 
Munich, tainted wells were closed, and the foul 
river water was superseded for drinking pur- 
poses. As soon as the new order of things had 
become fairly established, the yearly deaths 
from typhoid fever could almost be counted 
upon the fingers of one’s two hands. The new 
water-supply of Munich was attended by other 
sanitary reforms, including improved sewers 
and the substitution of a magnificent munici- 
pal abattoir, with all modern conveniences and 
ample cattle-markets and yards, for about eight 
hundred small private slaughter-houses that 
had existed in different parts of the city. The 
introduction of Alpine water seemed a bold un- 
dertaking at the time but it has been an easy 
matter to make the works earn surplus profits 
after paying all expenses and providing for in- 
terest and sinking-fund. I should be glad if 
space allowed me to describe the improved 
water and drainage of Frankfort-on-Main and 


of smaller cities such as Brunswick and Dantzic.’ 


STREET-CLEANING IN GERMANY, 


CLEAN streets and alleys, and immaculate 
back yards, were certainly not conspicuously 
characteristic of German cities twenty years 
ago; but the recent improvements in water- 
supply and drainage, as well as in general san- 
ltary administration, might naturally be ex- 
pected to have the accompaniment of reformed 
cleansing arrangements. Moreover, clean 
streets had been made feasible by the smooth, 
new paving of roadways and sidewalks. As a 
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rule, the streets of German cities are now kept 
in a state of enviable cleanliness. Berlin’s 
thoroughfares are scrubbed and swept contin- 
ually, under a system that is perfectly organ- 
ized, and that costs less than $500,000 a year. 
It is a flexible system, which provides for the 
prompt increase of workmen in bad weather, 
and is never helpless in the presence of asudden 
snow-fall. The central streets of all the leading 
German cities are thoroughly cleansed once 
a day, at night or very early in the morning, 
in addition to which “ flying columns” of street- 
cleaners are on constant day duty to remove 
horse-manure and other accumulations. In the 
residence quarters of most German cities it is 
still the rule that street sweeping is an obli- 
gation that rests upon the property-owners or 
occupiers. Berlin, Dresden, Hamburg, Frank- 
fort, and some smaller cities, provide a full 
municipal service, while in Leipsic, Cologne, 
Stuttgart, and other places, the eleansing is 
partly municipal and partly private. 

So far as I am aware, Dresden is the most 
fastidiously clean of all the German cities. It 
extends the uniform daily cleansing to a large 
area. Berlin’s district of daily cleansing is com- 
paratively small; but the area the streets of 
which are swept from three to five timesa week is 
large, and all the important outlying streets are 
well cleaned twice a week. if I should name 
the small sums for which Hamburg, Dresden, 
Bremen, Dusseldorf, Essen, and other cities 
obtain remarkably thorough and satisfactory 
results, I am afraid I should not be believed by 
American municipal authorities. Everywhere 
in Germany one notes the perfect organization 
of these services, and their rapid improvement 
as the standards of civilized life become more 
rigorous. The trend in Germany is toward a 
unified direct municipal service of street-cleans- 
ing,sprinkling,and garbage-removal; and,while 
much diversity of system exists at present, there 
is no failure in any large German town of that 
exercise of full municipal authority and respon- 
sibility which prescribes what shall be done, 
and sees that the prescription is carried out. 


SUCCESS OF MUNICIPAL GAS-WORKS. 


AsoutT two thirds of the larger German cities 
own and operate gas-works as municipal en- 
terprises. The list of such cities numbers ap- 
proximately thirty. Public lighting, under 
modern conditions, has grown to be a very ex- 
tensive and necessary social service. Nearly a 
quarter of all the artificial light required by the 
denizens of many modern European cities is 
used in streets and public places. Obviously, 
the cities that reserve the gas-supply as a mu- 
nicipal monopoly are enabled to provide for 
public lighting at the lowest absolute cost of 
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manufacture. With the unlimited technical and 
administrative skill that they control, German 
cities are in my judgment at a distinct advantage 
over private corporationsin the economicalcon- 
duct of the gas business. The tendency of mu- 
nicipal ownership is, moreover, toward a more 
complete street-illumination, and a more thor- 
oughly diffused private use of an article that is 
at oncea civilizing agent anda police protection. 
As a monopoly enterprise it is of course easy 
to make the works pay good profits. The cities 
which are now supplied by private companies 
will probably, one after another, as franchise 
periods terminate, assume municipal control. 
Meanwhile, most of these cities secure gas 
for public illumination at greatly reduced prices, 
and the cost to private consumers is strictly reg- 
ulated. Munich is the largest of the cities that 
are supplied by a private company ; and I re- 
member at one time observing with satisfaction 
that the municipal laboratory of that city tests 
the illuminating power of the gas every day, in 
order to protect the citizens from an inferior 
quality. ‘(his Munich circumstance fairly illus- 
trates the full municipal supervision that is ex- 
ercised in Germany over the gas-supply, even 
when under private ownership. For the bene- 
fit of American cities entertaining the absurd 
delusion that there can be beneficial competi- 
tion in the gas business, it should be remarked 
that only one of all the cities of Germany, 
namely, Frankfort-on- Main, has chartered rival 
private gas companies; and the price of gas is 
higher there than anywhere else in the coun- 
try. Among the cities that own their own gas- 
works are Kerlin, Hamburg, Breslau, Leipsic, 
Dresden, Cologne, K6nigsburg, Bremen, Dus- 
seldorf, Nuremberg, Dantzic, Magdeburg, 
Chemnitz, Barmen, Stettin, and Brunswick. 
The principal ones supplied by private com- 
panies are Munich, Stuttgart, Frankfort-on- 
Main, Hanover, Strasburg, and Altona. 


PUBLIC CONTROL OF ELECTRICAL PLANTS, 


In the matter of municipalizing electricity, 
the German cities have moved somewhat 
slowly ; but the marked tendency is toward the 
appropriation for the welfare of the community 
of all advantages and profits to be derived from 
the distribution of light and power from cen- 
tral electric stations. The governmental oper- 
ation of telegraph and telephone lines, and the 
municipal supply of gas for lighting and for 
motors, would naturally have predisposed the 
German communities to a public control of 
such newer services as electric lighting and the 
electric distribution of power. Berlin is an ex- 
ception to the rule, perhaps because the fea- 
sibility of public control was not so apparent 
when the Berlin Electrical Company obtained 
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its franchise. The Berlin works were opened 
in 1886. 

Hamburg’s municipal plant was ready in 
1889, and that city is peculiar among its Ger- 
man contemporaries, in the fact that it leases 
out both its gas-works and electrical works to 
be operated for it by a private contractor. Lu- 
beck, Barmen, K6nigsberg, Metz, Darmstadt, 
and Duisburg were operating general munici- 
pal electrical works before the end of 1890. 
More recently, the five important cities of Bres- 
lau, Cologne, Dusseldorf, Altona, and Cassel 
have built municipal plants. And within a few 
months both Dresden and Stuttgart have de- 
cided to enter at once upon the same policy. 
Leipsic, on the other hand, has preferred a dif- 
ferent arrangement, and has given a franchise 
to the Siemens & Halske Company, on terms 
regarded as specially favorable to the city and 
the public. The works are to be in operation 
in 1895, and at the end of the franchise period, 
which is a long one, they are to become muni- 
cipal property without cost. 


THE BERLIN ELECTRIC-WORKS 
FRANCHISE, 


TERMS OF 


ALTHOUGH Berlin and Leipsic have given 
electric-light franchises to private companies, 
let no reader imagine that the interests of the 
municipalities and of the citizens were betrayed 
or left at any point unguarded. As an example 
of what is considered a suitable form of fran- 
chise in Germany, I wish I could quote the 
entire revised contract made in 1888 between 
the Berlin city authorities and the Berlin Elec- 
tric Works Company. It defines the area within 
which the company may operate. It requires, 
under heavy penalties, that the area be fully 
provided with main wires within a brief period 
specified in the contract. As compensation for 
permission (not exclusive) to use the streets, 
it is agreed that the municipal treasury shall 
receive ten per cent. of the company’s gross 
receipts, and, further, that whenever the com- 
pany earns a net profit of more than six per 
cent. on its actual investment of capital, the 
city treasury shall receive twenty-five per cent. 
of such excess profits, in addition to its ten 
per cent. of the gross income. Still further, 
it is agreed that the company shall provide 
the magnificent electric illumination of Unter- 
den-Linden, together with that of the Pots- 
damer-platz and the Leipziger-strasse, with all 
expense of maintenance and attendance, at a 
price so low as to be nominal. Besides this, a 
special and favorable rate is provided for such 
further electric street-lighting as the municipal- 
ity may desire. The city authorities retain the 
fullest rights of inspection both technical and 
financial, and all the company’s affairs are open 
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to the knowledge of responsible public officials. 
The city requires the deposit of 250,000 marks 
as caution money, and holds the company down 
to the strictest rules in regard to the laying of 
wires and the breaking up of street or sidewalk 
surfaces. The company is required, moreover, 
to maintain a renewal fund equal to twenty per 
cent. ofits invested capital, and this fund, in the 
form of Berlin municipal bonds, must be kept 
on deposit with the city magistrates. Accom- 
panying the agreement was an official schedule 
of rates that the company was authorized to 
charge its private patrons. No departures from 
established rates can be made without consent 
of the city authorities. Finally, the municipality 
reserves the right to buy the entire plant and 
all its appurtenances at any time after October 
1, 1895, upon a fair basis of valuation carefully 
provided for in the contract. The arrangement 
is the perfection of business lucidity and intel- 
ligence. What if New York, Chicago, Boston, 
and Philadelphia had based all their grants of 
valuable municipal privileges in the past thirty 
years upon principles as sound as those that 
protect German municipal interests in contracts 
with quasi-public-supply corporations ! 

It would be interesting, if space allowed, to 
enter into details regarding German franchises 
to street-railway companies. It is enough, per- 
haps, to say that while the business of pas- 
senger transit in cities is far more highly de- 
veloped and profitable here than in Germany, 
it is under incomparably closer municipal con- 
trol there than here, and it is customary to pay 
all they are worth for privileges. Such pay- 
ments in many cities are in the form of a tax 
of from 8 to 10 per cent. or more upon gross 
receipts. 


THE HOUSING QUESTION AND THE BERLIN 
DEATH-RATE. 


ALL thorough students of the problems of 
life in modern cities are now agreed that the 
housing of the people is the question that re- 
quires, from this time forth, the deepest con- 
sideration and the boldest and most serious 
treatment. It is a problem that has many 
phases. It was the unapproached excellence 
of their statistical work that enabled the Ger- 
mans to grasp the social importance and press- 
ing nature of this problem. Circumstances that 
I have recounted were, and are, causing their 
cities to grow very rapidly. The temptation 
was strong upon property-owners to make their 
tenement hives hold the largest possible swarms. 
Rear buildings were hastily run up to fill court- 
room spaces that ought to have been spared 
for necessary air and light. 

_German cities count and classify everything 
with a minuteness that Americans would think 
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absurd. In fact, however, this statistical work 
is of all things the best service that German 
municipalities render to their citizens. It was 
about ten years ago that Berlin began to give 
the most exhaustive statistical attention to the 
relation of the housing of the people to their 
condition of health. 

In 188s, in Berlin, it was found that 73,000 
persons were living in the condition of families 
occupying a single room in tenement houses ; 
382,000 were living in houses (I mean by 
“house” the distinct apartments of a house- 
hold) of two rooms; 432,000 occupied houses 
of three rooms; and 398,000 were quartered 
in the luxury of houses having at least four 
rooms. It was found that although the one- 
room dwellers were only one sixth as numer- 
ous as the three-room dwellers, their rate of 
mortality was about twenty-three times as high, 
and the actual number of deaths among them 
was four times as great. Compared with dwel- 
lers in houses of more than four rooms, the 
mortality of the one-room dwellers was at a 
thirty times greater rate. In a total popula- 
tion at that time of 1,315,000, the 73,000 peo- 
ple who lived in one-room tenement quarters 
supplied nearly half the entire number of deaths. 
Their death-rate per thousand for the year was 
163.5, or about one sixth their entire number, 
while the two-room dwellers sustained a death- 
rate of only 22.5, the three-room dwellers es- 
caped with the marvelously low rate of 7.5, 
and the well-to-do people, who had four or 
more rooms for their household, suffered by 
death only at the rate of 5.4 per thousand of 
population. We are wont to regard an annual 
city death-rate of from twenty to twenty-five 
per thousand of the total population as normal, 
and satisfactorily small. We have not, how- 
ever, become accustomed to the minute analy- 
sis of such a rate, which might show that the 
respectable and “ normal” average was made 
up of rates for different classes varying from 3 
or 4 per thousand to 200 per thousand. Half 
the mortality of the Berlin one-room dwellers 
occurred in households where five or more 
persons occupied the one apartment. 


SOME STATISTICAL REVELATIONS. 


ReEsutts of the more special inquiries set on 
foot in connection with the last census of Ger- 
many have within a few months become avail- 
able, and some of them seem to me intensely 
interesting. For example, it is highly signifi- 
cant of the efficiency of recent municipal mea- 
sures to find that the process of depopulating 
the congested districts in the heart of Berlin has 
fairly begun. Thus, while the city’s total popu- 
lation within unchanged municipal boundaries 
has, in the five years from 1885 to 18g0, in- 
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creased from about 1,300,000 to nearly 1,600, 
000, there has been a marked falling off in the 
five most central districts. In one there has 
been a loss of 178 families in every thousand. 
In two. others the decline has amounted to 
110 families in every thousand, or more than 
one tenth. Meanwhile the outer districts have 
grown enormously, two of them doubling their 
population in the five years. In general it may 
be said that the growth of Berlin’s population 
has lately been concomitant with a movement 
from the center toward the suburbs that is pro- 
ceeding at a higher velocity than the increase 
in total numbers. The new construction of 
houses conforms to the strict sanitary regu- 
lations to which I have referred, and to the 
broad and bold projects of the municipality for 
the control of population density in all the new 
neighborhoods. 

Berlin’s population as yet is almost wholly 
housed in tenement or apartment buildings. 
About half the inhabitants of the city now live 
in buildings containing not fewerthan one hun- 
dred people. Such a system has its advantages 
and its disadvantages. It makes the distribu- 
tion of water and gas easier, and renders perfect 
sewer-connections more feasible. Everything 
depends upon the question whether or not the 
building is a proper one of its kind. In 1885 


about 120,000 Berliners lived in cellar or base-: 


ment rooms. The actual number of such sub- 
terranean dwellers was about the same in 1890, 
but the relative number had decreased some- 
what. It is the policy of the authorities to dis- 
courage or forbid as rapidly as possible the 
occupancy of unwholesome basements. 


ONE-ROOM HOUSEHOLDS IN VARIOUS 
GERMAN CITIES, 


BERLIN is not alone in the employment of 
measures to promote improved housing. All 
the other leading German cities have made 
similar statistical investigations, and most of 
them are endeavoring to reform the evils that 
they now fully comprehend. Breslau’s popu- 
lation is the most seriously congested in all Ger- 
many, the number of one-room families being 
almost incredible. Including some forty thou- 
sand people who enjoy the privilege of a zude- 
hér (a small unwarmed, closet-like appurte- 
nance of a room), there were in 1885 not less 
than 150,000 people, out of a total Breslau 
population of 287,000, who lived in houses of 
only one warmable room. It should be re- 
marked that besides the 73,000 Berliners who 
lived on the absolutely one-room family basis, 
there were 498,000 who had only one main 
living room per household, but were lifted some- 
what above the status of the 73,000 by possess- 
ing the boon of one or two of those precious 
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zubehér. Dresden appears to the visitor so 
spacious and lovely that it is hard to believe 
that its working-classes are huddled miserably 
into one-room tenement apartments. Yet it 
was true, in 1885, that 110,000 people out of 
a total Dresden population of 228,000 were 
living in the condition of families occupying 
one main room. Fortunately, most of these 
Dresden people were able to command the ad- 
vantage of a zubehdr, as a possible retreat from 
the otherwise absolute necessity of being born, 
eating, sleeping, suffering, and dying within 
the four walls of one stuffy room. Among the 
smaller cities, the housing conditions of Magde- 
burg and Gorlitz have been notably bad. Con- 
siderably more than half of Magdeburg’s pop- 
ulation has belonged to the status of the 
one-room dwellers. Hamburg has housed a 
full quarter of its population on this dense plan, 
and its compact neighbor Altona has had to 
confess a much worse condition ofaffairs. Leip- 
sic and Munich, the third and fourth cities of 
Germany, afford strikingly better accommo- 
dations for their working-people. 

Happily, in all the cities the worst is already 
past. Theconditions revealed in 1885 have led 
to municipal policies that are making appreci- 
ably for a better average quantity and quality 
of house room. 


MUNICIPAL MEASURES AGAINST EPIDEMICS. 


BERLIN’s sanitary system has been growing 
more and more perfect for many years. Isola- 
tion in crowded tenement-houses being practi- 
cally impossible, the city has constructed, on 
the most elaborate scale, great hospitals for the 
treatment of all forms of epidemic malady. 
Disinfection stations also, fitted up with huge 
apparatus for the treatment of clothing, bed- 
ding, and various movables from homes where 
cases of infection have been found, are in con- 
stant use. Berlin has no further fear of inabil- 
ity to cope with any hitherto dreaded form of 
contagious or infectious disease, for its health- 
appliances are in readiness for the most dire 
emergency that experience has taught its med- 
ical and bacteriological experts to anticipate as 
possible. It has for many years enjoyed the 
services and advice of Professor Virchow as a 
member of the municipal government, and its 
health department is manned or immediately 
counseled by a brilliant array of scientific tal- 
ent. Moreover, in the rank and file of the various 
sanitary services are many skilled, highly trained 
officials. Recent tests have shown that Berlin 
can defy even the cholera; and as for typhus, 
smallpox, and other dreaded scourges, they 
seem near the point of total extermination. Even 
consumption has been marked for governmental 
conquest by Germany’s militant men of science. 
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Hamburg’s sanitary equipment was sadly im- 
perfect up to 1893, the bad water-supply be- 
ing the grossly vulnerable point. Ihavealready 
explained how that most grievous fault has 
been remedied. At the same time, the general 
sservice of cleansing and scavenging has been 
vastly improved ; house-to-house sanitary in- 
spection has become thorough; disinfection 
stations equal to those of Berlin have been 
established ; hospital accommodations and 
transport facilities have been made well-nigh 
perfect ; the official inspection of food-supplies 
has been rendered far more complete and rigid, 
and housing conditions have, as never before, 
been made a matter of municipal solicitude and 
regulation. A new era has begun for that great 
city. Munich, Dresden, Leipsic, and various 
other German cities, have established similarly 
complete services for the protection of their peo- 
ple against the epidemic spread of infection. 


ABATTOIRS, MARKET-HALLS, AND FOOD 
INSPECTION. 


THE great municipal central slaughter-house 
and cattle-market, superseding hundreds or 
thousands of private butcher-shops, and man- 
aged in such a way as to protect the public 
health, is now the rule in the cities of Germany. 

It is also the German policy to bring under 
official oversight so far as possible all articles 
of ordinary food consumption. To this end the 
ancient custom of open public market-places 
is just now being metamorphosed into a mar- 
velous modern system of vast municipal market- 
halls, erected in the populous quarters of the 
greater cities, and at a convenient central point 
in smaller places. Berlin has of late been add- 
ing rapidly to the number of its housed mar- 
kets, and its debt on account of the recent cost 
of land and buildings for this one purpose has 
reached about 25,000,000 marks. The value 
of the total investment is considerably greater 
than the outstanding bonded indebtedness. It 
is the policy of the market-hall administration 
to rent stalls and stands on a purely commer- 
cial basis, and to make the business profitable. 
The markets are on anadmirable financial foot- 
ing, and already help to lighten rather than to 
increase the burdens of the general city treasury. 
There is perhaps no function that the German 
cities would more unanimously consider as be- 
longing within the sphere of good municipal 
housekeeping than the anxious and aggressive 
oversight of the food-supply. This is a service 
that the private family, especially the poor fam- 
ily, cannot possibly secure on its own account. 
It is therefore proper that the authorities should 
intervene. The abattoir monopoly is conducted 
under rules requiring that it shall pay its way, 
but shall not earn profits. 
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A MODEL SYSTEM OF POOR-RELIEF. 


For the care of the poor and the relief of all 
forms of distress, whether temporary or perma- 
nent, the German cities are superbly organized. 
The policy under which relief is administered 
has the advantage of being a national and uni- 
form one. Thus, while the practical working 
of the policy belongs to the municipal admin- 
istration, there is perfect harmony of method, 
not only throughout Prussia, but also through- 
out the whole German empire, with the excep- 
tion of Bavaria and Alsace-Lorraine. Let us 
glance at the organization of Berlin, for exam- 
ple, as a typical city. There is a strong central 
department of the city government with a mag- 
istrate at its head, and with competent special- 
ists and general advisers attached to it. But 
the practical work of relief is administered by 
about 250 local committees, the city being 
divided for purposes of poor-relief into that 
number of districts. Each district committee 
has attached to it, ex officio, a member of the 
municipal council, and a physician who has 
been appointed as the regular city physician 
for that neighborhood. In addition to these 
officers, the local committee contains from five 
to twelve citizens who reside in the district, 
and who have been appointed on the ground 
of character and trustworthiness. 

To be designated a member of one of these 
local committees for the relief of the poor is 
regarded as a mark of respect, and is esteemed 
a substantial honor. It shows that a man has 
good standing with his neighbors, and also that 
he possesses the confidence and regard of the 
ruling authorities of Berlin. No man would 
dream of refusing to serve on such a commit- 
tee. Moreover, refusal would carry with it the 
penalty of increased taxes, and, under certain 
circumstances, a suspension of civil and polit- 
ical privileges. No remuneration is attached 
to these appointments, and the duties connected 
with them are far from nominal, and may not 
be shirked. Each district is subdivided so that 
every citizen-member of the local committee is 
made responsible for acertain number of families 
and houses. He is expected to know the con- 
dition ofhislittle parish. Heis fully authorized to 
administer prompt relief in pressing cases, and 
is under obligation to examine thoroughly into 
all cases which require continued assistance. 

Germany has not been satisfied, however, 
with the establishment of a more satisfactory 
method of poor-relief than any other country 
has put into practice. It has seemed to Ger- 
man administrators and philanthropists that the 
whole modern plan of public alms ought to be 
superseded by a system of publicly managed 
insurance against sickness, accidents, perma- 
nent invalidism, and the feebleness of old age 
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— a system aiming at nothing else than the ul- 
timate abolition of poverty. Toward this ideal 
the Germans have been very bravely and cred- 
itably making their way for some years. The 
business of insurance against sickness has now 
for a decad or more been carried on by num- 
erous German municipalities, in order to sup- 
plement the various relief funds of the trades- 
unions, and ofthe volunteer benefit-associations 
existing in the different wards and localities of 
all the larger German towns. It has been the 
policy both of the general government, and also 
of the municipal authorities, to encourage and 
protect in every way the formation of these 
neighborhood and trade societies for insurance 
against illness or accident. The system as a 
whole, whether municipal or otherwise, has 
had very great development throughout Ger- 
many ; and at length the German empire has 
added the crowning touch by enacting a law 
for the insurance of the working-classes against 
the helplessness of old age. 


THE MUNICIPALITY AS THE PEOPLE’S 
BANKER AND PAWNBROKER, 


MUNICIPAL savings-banks area venerable in- 
stitution in Germany, and are to be found al- 


most without exception in all the large towns of 
the empire. In most of the important German 
towns, the number of depositors in the publicly 
managed savings-banks considerably exceeds 


the whole number of families. The rules and 
methods of municipal savings-banks differ con- 
siderably in matters of detail. Most of them pay 
aninterest of about three per cent. The con- 
venience of depositors is served in the larger 
places by the maintenance of a great number of 
branch offices scattered through the different 
wards and neighbornoods. Thus the Berlin sav- 
ings-bank system has seventy-five or more re- 
ceiving offices, and the Hamburg system has 
about forty. Berlin has more than 400,000 de- 
positors, with total deposits at the present time 
approaching 150,000,000 marks. The Hamburg 
deposits had passed the 100,000,000 point sev- 
eral years ago, and were rapidly growing in 
volume. Dresden makes the remarkable show- 
ing of nearly 200,000 outstanding depositors’ 
books, with total deposits well exceeding 50,- 
000,000 marks. Leipsic, Magdeburg, Frank- 
fort-on-Main, Hanover, Kénigsburg, and Dus- 
seldorf carry, in proportion to their population, 
marvelously large sums in the municipal sav- 
ings-banks, distributed among very great num- 
bers of depositors. Altona and Bremen show 
statistics almost incredible ; and it would seem 
that in Aachen (Aix) almost every man, woman, 
and child in the city holds a bank-book. 
Municipal pawnshops (Zethhaiiser) are quite 
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as general in the German cities as the muni- 
cipal savings-banks. These, like the savings. 
banks, are a venerable institution in Germany, 
Thus the public loan-office of Augsburg dates 
from the year 1601; Nuremberg’s was founded 
in 1618, and Hamburg’sin 1650. Those of Dres 
den, Munich, Breslau, Frankfort-on-Main, and 
several smaller cities, are now more than a hun- 
dred years old. Berlin’s was established ‘just 
sixty yearsago. Leipsicand Cologne began the 
business early in this century, as did Strasburg 
and a dozen other cities, On the other hand, 
a considerable number of the rapidly growing 
industrial centers of Germany have established 
municipal pawnshops as a part of the new 
municipal activities of the last ten or fifteen 
years. Experience has fully satisfied the Ger- 
man cities as to the feasibility, and the practi- 
cal benefit to the poor, of an assumption by the 
municipality itself of the function of loan agent. 


PRACTICAL TRAINING AS A MUNICIPAL TASK, 


THE conception entertained in Germany of 
the community’s duty toward the child is a 
broader one than that which prevails in our 
American cities. Every thoughtful man in the 
empire has recognized the fact that the industrial 
and commercial, as well asthe military and poli- 
tical, future of Germany depends upon the uni- 
versality of the best kind of education. The 
German cities have been trying to make their 
school systems fit the necessities of their pop- 
ulation. They have made elementary educa- 
tion universal and compulsory. They have 
introduced much manual training and physi- 
cal culture into their school courses, and are 
many years in advance of our American cities 
in adapting the quality of instruction to the 
practical ends that common-school education 
ought to serve. The fresh and practical char- 
acter of popular education in German cities 
owes very much to the fact that, in addition 
to the permanent school-officials who super- 
vise the entire educational system of any given 
municipality, there are numerous local school- 
boards upon which a great number of compe- 
tent citizens are asked to serve. This service 
is required upon principles similar to those 
which call citizens of character to the work of 
administering poor-relief. Thus in Berlin there 
are some thousands of reputable citizens who are 
responsibly and intimately connected with the 
city’s educational system. Here again we find a 
safeguard against the mechanical and perfunc- 
tory tendencies ofroutine officialism. I am sure 
that,sofaras elementary educationis concerned, 
our American cities have much to learn from 
the methods and results attained by German 


cities. 
Albert Shaw. 
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universal opinion of Bayazid 
in regard to our alleged ascent 
of Ararat. None but the Per- 
sian consul and the mutessarif 
y himself deigned to profess a 
we belief in it, and the gift of sev- 
eral letters to Persian officials, and a sumptu- 
ous dinner on the eve of our departure, went 
far toward proving their sincerity. 
On the morning of July 8, in company with 
a body-guard of zaptiehs, which the mutes- 
sarif forced upon us, we wheeled down from 
the ruined embattlements of Bayazid. The 
assembled rabble raised a lusty cheer at part- 
ing. An hour later we had surmounted the 
Kazlee Gool, and the “land of Iran” was be- 
fore us. At our feet lay the Tutco-Persian 
battle-plains of Chaldiran, spreading like a 
desert expanse to the parched barren hills be- 
yond, and dotted here and there with clumps 
of trees in the village oases. And this, then, was 
the land where, as the poets say, “ the night- 
ingale sings, and the rose-tree blossoms,” and 
where “a flower is crushed at every step!” 
More truth, we thought, in the Scotch traveler’s 
description, which divides Persia into two por- 
tions —“ One desert with salt, and the other 
desert without salt.” In time we came to Mc- 
Gregor’s opinion as expressed in his descrip- 
tion of Khorassan, “ We should fancy,” said 
he, “a small green circle round every village 
indicated on the map, and shade all the rest 
in brown.” The mighty hosts whose onward 
sweep from the Indus westward was checked 
only by the Grecian phalanx upon the field of 
Marathon must have come from the scattered 
ruins around, which reminded us. that “Iran 
Was; she is no more.” “Those myriad ranks of 
Yenghiz Khan and Tamerlane brought death 
and desolation from Turan to Iran, which so 
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often met to act and react upon one another 
that both are now only landmarks in the sea 
of oblivion. 

Our honorary escort accompanied us sev- 
eral miles over the border to the Persian village 
of Killissakend, and there committed us to the 
hospitality of the district khan, with whom we 
managed to converse in the Turkish language, 
which, strange to say, we found available in 
all the countries that lay in our transconti- 
nental pathway as far as the great wall of 
China. Toward evening we rode in the gar- 
den of the harem of the khan, and at daybreak 
the next morning were again in the saddle. By 
a very early start we hoped to escape the bur- 
den of excessive hospitality; in other words, 
to get rid of an escort that was an expensive 
nuisance. At the next village we were con- 
fronted by what appeared to be a shouting, 
gesticulating maniac. On dismounting, we 
learned that a harbinger had been sent by the 
khan, the evening before, to have a guard ready 
to join us as we passed through. In fact, two 
armed ferashes were galloping toward us, 
armed, as we afterward learned, with American 
rifles, and the usual amma, or huge dagger, 
swinging from a belt of cartridges. These fel- 
lows, like the zaptiehs, were fond of ostentation. 
They frequently led us a roundabout way to 
show us off to their relatives or ‘friends in a 
neighboring village. Nature at last came to 
our deliverance. As we stood on a prominent 
ridge taking a last look at Mount Ararat, now 
more than fifty miles away, a storm came upon 
us, showering hailstones as large as walnuts. 
The ferashes with frantic steeds dashed ahead 
to seek a place of shelter, and we saw them no 
more. 

Five daysin Persia brought us to the shores of 
Lake Ooroomeeyah, the saltest body of water in 
the world. Early the next morning we were wad- 
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ing the chilly waters of the Hadji Chai, and a 
few hours later found us in the English consu- 
late at Tabreez, where we were received by the 
Persian secretary. The English government, 
it seemed, had become embroiled in a local 
love-affair just at a time when Colonel Stewart 
was off on “ diplomatic duty ” on the Russian 
Transcaspian border. An exceptionally bright 
Armenian beauty, a graduate of the American 
missionary schools at this place, had been ab- 
ducted, it was claimed, by a young Kurdish cay- 
alier, and carried away to his mountain home. 
Her father, who happened to be a naturalized 
English subject, had applied for the assistance 
of his adopted country in obtaining her release. 
Negotiations were at once set on foot between 
London and Teheran, which finally led to a 
formal demand upon the Kurds by the Shah 
himself. U pontheirrepeated refusal,seven thou- 
sand Persian troops, it was said, were ordered 
to Soak Boulak, under the command of the 
vice-consul, Mr. Patton. The matter at length 
assumed such an importance as to give rise, in 
the House of Commons, to the question, “ Who 
is Katty Greenfield?” This, in time, was an- 
swered by that lady herself, who declared un- 
der oath that she had become a Mohammedan, 
and was in love with the man with whom she 
had eloped. More than this, it was learned that 
she had not adrop of English blood in her veins, 
her father being an Austrian, and her mother 
a native Armenian. Whereupon the Persian 
troopers, with their much disgusted leader, beat 
an inglorious retreat, leaving “ Katty Green- 
field ” mistress of the situation, and of a Kur- 
dish heart. 

In Tabreez there is one object sure to attract 
attention. This is the “ Ark,” or ancient forti- 
fied castle of the Persian rulers. High on one 
of the sides, which a recent earthquake has 
rent from top to bottom, there is a little porch 
whence these Persian “ Bluebeards,” or rather 
Redbeards, were won’t to hurl unruly members 
ofthe harem. Undertheshadow of these gloomy 
walls was enacted a tragedy of this century. 
Babism is by no means the only heresy that has 
sprung from the speculative genius of Persia ; 
but it is the one that has most deeply moved 
the society of the present age, and the one 
which still obtains, though in secret and with- 
out a leader. Its founder, Seyd Mohammed 
Ali, better known as Bab, or “Gate,” promul- 
gated the doctrine of anarchy to the extent of 
“sparing the rod and spoiling the child,” and 
still worse, perhaps, of refusing to the ladies no 
finery that might be at all becoming to their 
person. While nota communist, as he has some- 
times been wrongly classed, he exhorted the 
wealthy to regard themselves as only trustees 
of the poor. With no thought at first of acquir- 
ing civil power, he and his rapidly increasing 
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following were driven to revolt by the perse- 
cuting mollas, and the sanguinary struggle 
of 1848 followed. Bab himself was captured, 
and carried to this “ most fanatical city of Per- 
sia,” the burial-place of the sons of Ali. On 
this very spot a company was ordered to des- 
patch him with a volley; but when the smoke 
cleared away, Bab was not to be seen. None 
of the bullets had gone to the mark, and the 
bird had flown — but not to the safest refuge. 
Had he finally escaped, the miracle thus per- 
formed would have made Babism invincible. 
But he was recaptured and despatched, and his 
body thrown to the canine scavengers. 

Tabreez (fever-dispelling) was a misnomer in 
our case. Our sojourn here was prolonged for 
more thana month bya slight attack of typhoid 
fever, which this time seized Sachtleben, and 
again the kind nursing of the missionary ladies 
hastened recovery. Our mail,in the mean time, 
having been ordered to Teheran, we were 
granted the privilege of intercepting it. For 
this purpose we were permitted to overhaul the 
various piles of letters strewn over the dirty floor 
of the distributing-office. Both the Turkish and 
Persian mail is carried in saddle-bags on the 
backs of reinless horses driven at a rapid gal- 
lop before the mounted mail-carrier or herds- 
man. Owing to the carelessness of the postal 
officials, legations and consulates employ spe- 
cial couriers. 

The proximity of Tabreez to the Russian 
border makes it politically, as well as commer- 
cially, one of the most important citiesin Persia. 
For this reason it is the place of residence of the 
Emir-e-Nizam (leader of the army), or prime 
minister, as well as the Vali-Ahd, or Prince Im- 
perial. This prince is the Russian candidate, as 
opposed to the English candidate, for the pro- 
spective vacancy on the throne. Both of these 
dignitaries invited us to visit them, and showed 
much interest in our “ wonderful wind horses,” 
of the speed of which exaggerated reports had 
circulated through the country. We were also 
favored with a special letter for the journey to 
the capital. 

On this stage we started August 15, stopping 
the first night at Turkmanchai, the little village 
where was signed the famous treaty of 1828 by 
virtue of which the Caspian Sea became a Rus- 
sian lake. The next morning we were on the 
road soon after daybreak, and on approaching 
the next village overtook a curious cavalcade, 
just concluding a long night’s journey. This 
consisted of a Persian palanquin, with its long 
pole-shafts saddled upon the back of a mule at 
each end; with servants on foot, and a body- 
guard of mounted soldiers. The occupant of 
this peculiar conveyance remained concealed 
throughout the stampede which our sudden ap- 
pearance occasioned among his hearse-bearing 
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mules, for as such they will appear in the sequel. 
In our first article we mentioned an interview 
in London with Malcolm Khan, the represen- 
tative of the Shah at the court of St. James. 
Since then, it seemed, he had fallen into disfavor. 
During the late visit of the Shah to England 
certain members of his retinue were so young, 
both in appearance and conduct, as to be a 
source of mortification to the Europeanized 
minister. Thisreached the ears of the Shah some 
time after his return home; and a summons was 
sent for the accused to repair to Teheran. Mal- 
colm Khan, however, was too well versed in Ori- 
ental craft to fall into such a trap, and an- 
nounced his purpose to devote his future leisure 
to airing his knowledge of Persian politics in 
the London press. The Persian Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, Musht-a-Shar-el- Dowlet, then 
residing at Tabreez, who was accused of carry- 
ing onaseditious correspondence with Malcolm 
Khan, was differently situated, unfortunately. It 
was during our sojourn in that city that his pa- 
latial household wasraided bya party ofsoldiers, 
and he was carried to prison as a common felon. 
Being unable to pay the high price of pardon 
that was demanded, he was forced away, a few 
days before our departure, on that dreaded jour- 
ney to the capital, which few, if any, ever com- 
plete. For on the way they are usually met by a 
messenger, who proffers them a cup of coffee, a 
sword, and arope, from which they are to choose 
the method of their doom. This, then, was the 
occupant of the mysterious palanquin, which 
now was opened as we drew up before the vil- 
lage caravansary. Out stepped a man, tall and 
portly, with beard and hair of venerable gray. 
His keen eye, clear-cut features, and dignified 
bearing, bespoke for him respect even in his 
downfall, while his stooped shoulders and hag- 
gard countenance betrayed the weight of sor- 
row and sleepless nights with which he was 
going to his tomb. 

At Miana, that town made infamous by its 
venomous insect, is located one of the storage- 
stations of the Indo-European Telegraph Com- 
pany. Its straight lines of iron poles, which we 
followed very closely from Tabreez to Teheran, 
form only a link in that great wire and cable 
chain which connects Melbourne with London. 
We spent the following night in the German 
operator’s room. 

The weakness of the Persian for mendacity 
is proverbial. One instance of this national 
weakness was attended with considerable incon- 
venience to us. By some mischance we had run 
by the village where we intended to stop for the 
night, which was situated some distance off 
the road. Meeting a Persian lad, we inquired 
the distance. He was ready at once with a 
cheerful falsehood. “One farsak ” (four miles), 
he replied, although he must have known at 
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the time that the village was already behind 
us. On we pedaled at an increased rate, in or- 
der to precede, if possible, the approaching 
darkness; for although traditionally the land of 
a double dawn, Persia has only one twilight, 
and that closely merged into sunset and dark- 
ness. One, two farsaks were placed behind us, 
and still there was no sign of a human habi- 
tation. At length darkness fell; we were obliged 
to dismount to feel our way. By the gradually 
rising ground, and the rocks, we knew we were 
off the road. Dropping our wheels, we groped 
round on hands and knees, to find, if possible, 
some trace of water. With a burning thirst, a 
chilling atmosphere, and swarms of mosquitos 
biting through our clothing, we could not sleep. 
A slight drizzle began to descend. During our 
gloomy vigil we were glad to hear the sounds 
of a caravan, toward which we groped our way, 
discerning, at length, a long line of camels 
marching to the music of their lantern-bearing 
leader. When our nickel-plated bars and white 
helmets flashed in the lantern-light, there was 
a shriek, and the lantern fell to the ground. 
The rear-guard rushed to the front with drawn 
weapons; but even they started back at the 
sound of our voices, as we attempted in broken 
Turkish to reassure them. Explanations were 
made, and the camels soonquieted. Thereupon 
we were surrounded with lanterns and fire- 
brands, while the remainder of the caravan 
party was called to the front. Finally we moved 
on, walking side by side with the lantern-bearing 
leader, who ran ahead now and then to make 
sure of the road. The night was the blackest 
we had ever seen. Suddenly one of the camels 
disappeared in a ditch, and rolled over with a 
groan. Fortunately, no bones were broken, and 
the load was replaced. But we were off the 
road, and a search was begun with lights to find 
the beaten path. Footsore and hungry, with an 
almost intolerable thirst, we trudged along till 
morning, to the ding-dong, ding-dong of the 
deep-toned camel-bells. Finally we reached a 
sluggish river, but did not dare to satisfy our 
thirst, except by washing out our mouths, and 
by taking occasional swallows, with long inter- 
vals of rest, in one of which we fell asleep from 
sheer exhaustion. When we awoke the midday 
sun was shining, and a party of Persian travelers 
was bending over us. 

From the high lands of Azerbeidjan, where, 
strange to say, nearly all Persian pestilences 
arise, we dropped suddenly into the Kasveen 
plain, a portion of that triangular, dried-up ba- 
sin of the Persian Mediterranean, now for the 
most part a sandy, saline desert. The argilla- 
ceous dust accumulated on the Kasveen plain 
by the weathering of the surrounding uplands 
resembles in appearance the “ yellow earth” 
of the Hoang Ho district in China, but remains 
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sterile for the lack of water. Even the little 
moisture that obtains beneath the surface is 
sapped by the ano/s, or underground canals, 
which bring to the fevered lips of the desert 
oases the fresh, coolspringsofthe Elburz. These 
are dug with unerring instinct, and preserved 
with jealous care by means of shafts or slanting 
wells dug at regular intervals across the plain, 
Into these we would occasionally descend to 
relieve our reflection-burned — or, as a Persian 
would say, “‘ snow-burned ” — faces, while the 
thermometer above stood at 120° in the shade, 

Over the level ninety-mile stretch between 
Kasveen and the capital a so-called carriage- 
road has recently been constructed close to the 
base of the mountain. A sudden turn round a 
mountain-spur, and before us was presented to 
view Mount Demavend and Teheran. Soon 
the paved streets, sidewalks, lamp-posts, street- 
railways, and even steam-tramway, of the half 
modern capital were as much of a surprise to 
us as our “wind horses” were to the curious 
crowds that escorted us to the French Hotel. 

From Persia it was our plan to enter Rus- 
sian central Asia, and thence to proceed to 
China or Siberia. To enter the Transcaspian 
territory, the border province of the Russian 
possessions, the sanction of its governor, Gen- 
eral Kuropatkine, would be quite sufficient; 
but for the rest of the journey through Turk- 
estan the Russian minister in Teheran said we 
would have to await a general permission from 
St. Petersburg. Six weeks were spent with our 
English and American acquaintances, and still 
no answer was received. Winter was coming 
on, and something had to be done at once. If 
we were to be debarred from a northern route, 
we would have to attempt a passage into India 
either through Afghanistan, which we were as- 
sured by all was quite impossible, or across the 
deserts of southern Persia and Baluchistan. For 
this latter we had already obtained a possible 
route from the noted traveler, Colonel Stewart, 
whom we met on his way back to his consular 
post at Tabreez. But just at this juncture the 
Russian minister advised another plan. In order 
to save time, he said, we might proceed to Me- 
shed at once, and if our permission was not 
telegraphed to us at that point, we could then 
turn south to Baluchistan as a last resort. This, 
our friends unanimously declared, was a Mus- 
covite trick to evade an absolute refusal. The 
Russians, they assured us, would never permit 
a foreign inspection of their doings on the Af- 
ghan border; and furthermore, we would never 
be able to cross the uninhabited deserts of 
Baluchistan. Against all protest, we waved 
“ farewell” to the foreign and native throng 
which had assembled to see us off, and on Oc- 
tober 5 wheeled out of the fortified square on 
the “ Pilgrim Road to Meshed.” 
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AN OLD CASTLE NEAR SULTANIA. 


Before us now lay six hundred miles of bar- 
ren hills, swampy 4evirs, brier-covered wastes, 
and salty deserts, with here and there some ka- 
not-fed oases. To the south lay the lifeless des- 
ert of Luth, the“ Persian Sahara,” the humidity 
of which is the lowest yet recorded on the face 
of the globe, and compared with which “ the 
Gobi of China and the Kizil-Kum of central 
Asia are fertile regions.” It is our extended and 
rather unique experience on the former of these 
two that prompts us to refrain from further de- 
scription of desert travel here, where the hard- 
ships were in a measure ameliorated by frequent 
stations, and by the use of cucumbers and 


pomegranates, both of which we carried with 
us on the long desert stretches. Melons, too, 


the finest we have ever seen in any land, fre- 
quently obviated the necessity of drinking the 
strongly brackish water. 

Yet this experience was sufficient to impress 
us with the fact that the national poets, Hafiz 
and Sadi, like Thomas Moore, have sought in 
fancy what the land of Iran denied them. Those 











OLD MOSQUE AT SULTANIA. 


“spicy groves, echoing with the nightingale’s 
song,” those “rosy bowers and purling brooks,” 
on the whole exist, so far as our experience goes, 
only in the poet’s dream. 

Leaving on the right the sand-swept ruins 
of Veramin, that capital of Persia before Te- 
heran was even thought of, we traversed the 
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BAS-RELIEF IN A CLIFF NEAR THE WALLS OF ANCIENT RHEY. 


pass of Sir-Dara, identified by some as the fa- 
mous “ Caspian Gate,” and early in the evening 
entered the villageof Aradan. The usual crowd 
hemmed us in on all sides, yelling, “ Min, min!” 
(“ Ride, ride! ”), which took the place of the 
Turkish refrain of “ Bin, bin!” As we rode 
toward the caravansary they shouted, “ Faster, 
faster!” and when we began to distance them, 
they caughtat the rear wheels, andsent ashower 
of stones after us, denting our helmets, and bruis- 
ing our coatless backs. This was too much ; we 
dismounted and exhibited the ability to defend 
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PILGRIMS IN THE CARAVANSARY AT DEHI NEMEK. 


ourselves, whereupon they tumbled over one 
another in their haste to get away. But they 
were at our wheels again before we reached 
the caravansary. Here they surged through 
the narrow gangway, and knocked over the 
fruit-stands of the bazaars. 

We were shown to a room, or windowless 
cell, inthehoneycombstructure that surrounded 


“TOWER OF SILENCE” NEAR ANCIENT RHEY. 


an open quadrangular court, at the time filled 
with a caravan of pilgrims, carrying triangular 
white and black flags, with the Persian coat 
of arms,the same we haveseen over many door- 
ways in Persia as warnings of the danger of 
trespassing upon the religious services held 
within. The cadaverous stench revealed the 
presence of half-dried human bones being car- 
ried by relatives and friends for interment in the 
sacred “ City of the Silent.” Thus dead bodies, 
in loosely nailed boxes, are always traveling 
from one end of Persia to the other. Among 
thepilgrimswereblue and green turbaned Saids, 
direct descendants of the Prophet, as well as 
white-turbaned mollas, All were sitting about 
on the sakoo, or raised platform, just finishing 
theevening meal. But presently one of the mol- 
lasascended the mound in the middle of the sta- 
ble-yard,and inthe mannerofthe muezzin called 
to prayer. All kneeled, and bowed their heads 
toward Mecca. Then the horses were saddled, 
the long, narrow boxes attached upright to the 
pack-mules, and the ajavas, or double boxes, 
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CASTLE STRONGHOLD AT LAZGIRD. 


adjusted on the backs of the horses of the ladies. 
Into these the veiled creatures entered,and drew 
the curtains, while the men leaped into the sad- 
dle at a signal, and, with the tri-cornered flag 
at their head, the cavalcade moved out on its 
long night pilgrimage. We now learned that 


the village contained a chappar khan, one of 
those places of rest which have recently been 
provided for the use of foreigners and others, 
who travel chappar, or by relays of post-horses. 
These structures are usually distinguished by a 
single room built on the roof, and projecting 
some distance over the eaves. 

To this we repaired at once. Its keeper 
evinced unusual pride in the cleanliness of his 
apartments, for we were asked to take off our 
shoes before entering. But while our boastful 
host was kicking up the mats to convince us of 
the truth of his assertions, he suddenly retired 


A PERSIAN WINE-PRESS. 


behind the scenes to rid himself of some of the 
pests. 

Throughout our Asiatic tour eggs were our 
chief means of subsistence, but fz//aa, or boiled 
rice flavored with grease, we found more par- 
ticularly used in Persia, like yaourtin Turkey. 
This was prepared with chicken whenever it 
was possible to purchase a fowl, and then we 
would usually make the discovery that a Per- 
sian fowl was either wingless, legless, or other- 
wise defective after being prepared by a Persian 
Juzul, or foreigner’s servant, who, it is said, 
“shrinks from no baseness in order to eat.” 
Though minus these particular appendages, it 
would invariably have a head ; for the fanatical 
Shiah frequently snatched a chicken out of our 
hands to prevent us from wringing or chopping 
its head off. Even after our meal was served, 
we would keep a sharp lookout upon the un- 
blushing pilferers around us, who had called to 
pay their respects, and to fill the room with 
clouds of smoke from their chibouks and gurg- 
ling kalians. For a fanatical Shiah will some- 
times stick his dirty fingers into the dishes ofan 





CARAVANSARY AT FAKIDAOUD. 


“unbeliever,” eventhough hemay subsequently 
throw away the contaminated vessel. And this 
extreme fanaticism is to be found in a country 
noted for its extensive latitude in the profession 
of religious beliefs. pt 

A present from the village khan was an- 
nounced. Instepped two men bearing a huge 
tray filled with melons, apricots, sugar, rock- 
candy, nuts, pistachios, etc., all of which we 
must, of course, turn over to the khan-keeper 
and his servants, and pay double their value 
tothe bearers, asa present. This polite method 
of extortion was followed the next morning by 
one of a bolder and more peremptory nature. 
Notwithstanding the feast of the night before 
at our expense, and in addition to furnishing 
us with bed-clothes which we really ought to 
have been paid to sleep in, our oily host now 
insisted upon three or four prices for his lodg- 
ings. We refused to pay him more than a cer- 
tain sum, and started to vacate the premises. 
Thereupon he and his grown son caught hold 
of our bicycles. Remonstrances proving of no 
avail, and being unable to force our passage 
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through the narrow doorway with the bicycles 
in our hands, we dropped them, and grappled 
with our antagonists. A noisy scuffle, and then a 
heavy fall ensued, but luckily we were both on 
the upper side. This unusual disturbance now 
brought out the inmates of the adjoining ande- 
von. Ina moment there was a din of feminine 
screams, and a flutter of garments, and then — 
. crashing of our pith helmets beneath the 
blows of pokers and andirons. The villagers, 
thus aroused, came at last to our rescue, and 
it once proceeded to patch up a compromise. 
(his, in view of the Amazonian reinforcements, 
who were standing by in readiness for a second 
onset, we were more than pleased to accept. 
From this inglorious combat we came off with- 
out serious injury ; but with those gentle poker 
taps were knocked out forever all the sweet de- 
lusions of the “ Light of the Harem.” 
The great antiquity of this Teheran-Meshed 
road, which is undoubtedly a section of that 





GIVING A ‘‘ SILENT PILGRIM” A ROLL TOWARD MESHED. 


former commercial highway between two of the 
most ancient capitalsin history — Nineveh and 
Balk, is very graphically shown by the car- 
avan ruts at Lasgird. These have been worn 
in many places to a depth of four feet in the 
solidrock. Itwas not far beyond this point that 
we began to feel the force of that famous 
“ Damghan wind,” so called from the city of 
that name. Of course this wind was against 
us. In fact, throughout our Asiatic tour east- 
erly winds prevailed; and should we ever at- 
tempt another transcontinental spin we would 
have a care to travel in the opposite direction 

Our peculiar mode of travel subjected us to 
great extremes in our mode of living. Some- 
times, indeed, it was a change almost from the 
sublime to the ridiculous, and vice versa— 
from a stable or sheepfold, with a diet of figs 
and bread, and an irrigating-ditch for a lav- 
atory, to a palace itself, an Oriental palace, 
with all the delicacies of the East, and a host 
of servants to attend to our slightest wish. So 
it was at Bostam, the residence of one of Per- 
sia’s most influential Aakims, or governors, lit- 
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erally, “ pillars of state,” who was also a cousin 
to the Shah himself. This potentate we visited 
in company with an English engineer whom 
we met in transit at Sharoud. It was on the 
evening before, when at supper with this gen- 
tleman in his tent, that a special messenger ar- 
rived from the governor, requesting us, as the 
invitation ran, “ to take our brightness into his 
presence.” As we entered, the governor rose 
from his seat on the floor, a courtesy never 
shown us by a Turkish official. Even the po- 
litest of them would, just at this particular 
moment, be conveniently engrossed in the ex- 
amination of some book or paper. His courtesy 
was furtherextended bylocking upour “horses,” 
and making us his “ prisoners ” until the follow- 
ing morning. At the dinner which Mr. Evans 
and we were invited to eat with his excellency, 
benches had to be especially prepared, as there 
was nothing like a chair to be found on the 
premises. The governor himself took his ac- 
customed position on the floor, with his own 
private dishes around him. From these he 
would occasionally fish out with his fingers 
some choice lamb sebabh or cabbage dolmah, 
and have it passed over to his guests — an act 
which is considered one of the highest forms 
of Persian hospitality. 

With a shifting of the scenes of travel, we 
stood at sunset on the summit of the Binalud 
mountains, overlooking the valley of the Kashaf- 
rud. Our two weeks’ journey was almost ended, 
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a voice, whose sepulchral 
tones might have belonged 
to the sexton of the Holy 
Tomb. “Weare Ferenghis,” 
we said, “and must get into 
the city to-night.” “ That 
is impossible,” he answered, 
“for the gates are locked, 
and the keys have been sent 
away to the governor’s pal- 
ace.” With this the night 
air grew more chill. But an- 
other thought struck us at 
once. We would send-a note 
to General McLean, the 
English consul-general, who 
was already expecting us. 
This our interlocutor, for a 
certain zam, or Persian bak- 
shish, at length agreed to 
deliver. The general, as we 
afterward learned, sent a 
servant with aspecial request 
to the governor’s palace. 
Here, without delay, a squad 
of horsemen was detailed, 
and ordered with the keys 
to the “Herat Gate.” The 
crowds in the streets, at- 
tracted by this unusual turn- 
out at this unusual hour, 
followed in their wake to 
the scene of disturbance. 
for the city of Meshed was now in view, ten There was a click of locks, the clanking of 
milesaway. Around us were pilesoflittlestones, chains, and the creaking of rusty hinges. 
to which each pious pilgrim adds his quota The great doors swung open, and a crowd 
when first he sees the “ Holy Shrine,” which of expectant faces received us in the Holy 
we beheld shining like a ball of fire inthe glow City. . 
of the setting sun. Meshed claims our attention chiefly for its 
While we were building our pyramida party famous dead. In its sacred dust lie buried our 
of returning pilgrims greeted us with “ Meshedi old hero Haroun al Raschid, Firdousi, Persia’s 
at last.” “ Not yet,” we answered, forweknew greatest epic poet, and the holy Imaum Riza, 
that the gates of the Holy Cityclosed promptly within whose shrine every criminal may take 
at twilight. Yet we determined to make the at- refuge from even the Shah himself until the 
tempt. On we sped, but not with the speed payment of a blood-tax, or a debtor until the 
of the falling night. Dusk overtook us as we 
reached the plain. A moving form was revealed 
to us on the bank of the irrigating-canal which 
skirted the edge of the road. Backward it fell 
as we dashed by, and then the sound ofa splash 
and splutter reached us as we disappeared in 
the darkness. On the morrow we learned that 
the spirits of Hassan and Hussein were seen 
skimming the earth in their flight toward the 
Holy City. We reached the bridge, and crossed 
the moat, but the gates were closed. We knocked 
and pounded, but a hollow echo was our only 
response. At last the light of a lantern illu- 
mined the crevices in the weather-beaten doors, 
and a weird-looking face appeared through 
the midway opening. “Who ’s there?” said RIDING BEFORE THE GOVERNOR AT MESHED. 
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giving of a guarantee for debt. No infidel 
can enter there. 

Meshed was the pivotal point upon which 
our wheel of fortune was to turn. We were 
filled with no little anxiety, therefore, when, on 
the day after our arrival, we received an invi- 
tation to call at the Russian consulate-gen- 
eral. With great ceremony we were ushered 
into a suite of elegantly furnished rooms, and 
received by the consul-general and his Eng- 
lish wife in full dress. Madame de Vlassow was 
radiant with smiles as she served us tea by the 
side of her steaming silver samovar. She could 
not wait for the circumlocution of diplomacy, 
but said: “Itis all right, gentlemen. General 
Kuropatkine has just telegraphed permission 
for you to proceed to Askabad.” ‘This preci- 
pitate remark evidently disconcerted the con- 
sul, who could only nod his head and say, “ Ouz, 
oui,” in affirmation. This news lifted a heavy 
load from our minds; our desert journey of six 
hundred miles, therefore, had not been made in 
vain, and the prospect brightened for a trip 
through the heart of Asia. 

Between the rival hospitality of the Russian 

‘and English consulates our health was now in 
jeopardy from excessof kindness. Among other 
social attentions, we received an invitation from 
Sahib Devan, the governor of Khorassan, who 
next to the Shah is the richest man in Persia. 
Although seventy-six years of age, on the day 
of our visit to his palace he was literally cov- 
ered with diamonds and precious stones. With 
the photographer to the Shah as German inter- 
preter, we spent half an hour in an interesting 
conversation. Among other topics he men- 
tioned the receipt, a few days before, of a pe- 
culiar telegram from the Shah: “ Cut off the 
head of any one who attempts opposition to the 
Tobacco Regie ” ; and this was followed a few 
days after by the inquiry, “ How many heads 
have you taken?” A retinue of about three 
hundred courtiers followed the governor as 
he walked out with feeble steps to the parade- 
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ground. Here a company of Persian cavalry 
was detailed to clear the field for the “ wonder- 
ful steel horses,” which, as was said, had come 
from the capital in two days, a distance of 
six hundred miles. The governor’s extreme 
pleasure was afterward expressed in a special 
letter for our journey to the frontier. 

The military road now completed between 
Askabad and Meshed reveals the extreme weak- 
ness of Persia’s defense against Russian aggres- 
sion. Elated by her recent successes in the 
matter of a Russian consul at Meshed, Russia 
has very forcibly invited Persia to construct 
more than half of a road which, in connection 
with the Transcaspian railway, makes Khoras- 
san almost an exclusive Russian market, and 
opens Persia’s richest province to Russia’s 
troops and cannon on the prospective march 
to Herat. At this very writing, if the telegraph 
speaks the truth, the Persian border-province 
of Dereguez is another cession by what the 
Russians are pleased to call their Persian vassal. 
In addition to its increasing commercial traffic, 
this road is patronized by many Shiah devotees 
from the north, among whom are what the 
native term the “silent pilgrims.” These are 
large stones, or boulders, rolled along a few feet 
at a time by the passers-by toward the Holy 
City. We ourselves were employed in this pious 
work at the close of our first day’s journey from 
Meshed when we were suddenly aroused by a 
bantering voice behind us. Looking up, we 
were hailed by Stagno Navarro, the inspector 
of the Persian telegraph, who was employed 
with his men on a neighboring line. With this 
gentleman we spent the following night in a 
telegraph station,and passed a pleasant evening 
chatting over the wires with friends in Meshed. 

Kuchan, our next stopping-place, lies on the 
almost imperceptible watershed which sepa- 
rates the Herat valley from the Caspian Sea. 
This city, only a few months ago, was entirely 
destroyed by a severe earthquake. Under date 
of January 28, 1894, the American press re- 
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ported: “ The bodies of ten thousand victims 
of the awful disaster have already been recov- 
ered. Fifty thousand cattle were destroyed at 
the same time. The once important and beau- 
tiful city of twenty thousand people is now only 
a scene of death, desolation, and terror.” 

From this point to Askabad the construction 
of the military highway speaks well for Russia’s 
engineering skill. It crosses the Kopet Dagh 
mountains over seven distinct passes in a dis- 
tance of eighty miles. This we determined to 
cover, if possible, in one day, inasmuch as there 
was no intermediate stopping-place, and as we 
were not a little delighted by the idea of at last 
emerging from semi-barbarism into semi-civili- 
zation. At sunset we were scaling the fifth 
ridge since leaving Kuchan at daybreak, and a 
few minutes later rolled up before the Persian 
custom-house in the valley below. There was 
no evidence of the proximity of a Russian fron- 
tier, except the extraordinary size of the tea- 
glasses, from which we slaked our intolerable 
thirst. During the day we had had asurfeit of ca- 
vernous gorges and commanding pinnacles, but 
very little water. The only copious spring we 
were able to find was filled at the time with 
the unwashed linen of a Persian traveler, who 
sat by, smiling in derision, as we upbraided him 
for his disregard of the traveling public. 

It was already dusk when we came in sight 
of the Russian custom-house, a tin-roofed, stone 
structure, contrasting strongly with the Persian 
mud hovels we had left behind. A Russian of- 
ficial hailed us as we shot by, but we could not 
stop on the down-grade, and, besides, darkness 
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was too rapidly approaching to brook any de- 
lay. Askabad was twenty-eight miles away, and 
although wearied by an extremely hard day’s 
work, we must sleep that night, if possible, in 
a Russian hotel. Our pace increased with the 
growing darkness until at length we were going 
at the rate of twelve miles per hour down a nar- 
row gorge-like valley toward the seventh and 
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MOSQUE CONTAINING THE TOMB OF TAMERLANE 
AT SAMARKAND. 

last ridge that lay between us and the desert. 
At 9:30 P. M. we stood upon its summit, and be- 
fore us stretched the sandy wastes of Kara-Kum, 
enshrouded in gloom. Thousands of feet below 
us the city of Askabad was ablaze with lights, 
shining like beacons on the shore of the des- 
ert sea. Strains of music from a Russian band 
stole faintly up through the darkness as we dis- 
mounted, and contemplated the strange scene, 
until the shriek of a locomotive-whistle startled 
us from our reveries. Across the desert a train of 
the Transcaspian railway was gliding smoothly 
along toward the city. 

A hearty welcome back to civilized life was 
given us the next evening by General Kuropat- 
kine himself, the Governor-General of Trans- 
caspia. During the course of a dinner with him 
and his friends, he kindly assured us that no 
further recommendation was needed than the 
fact that we were American citizens to entitle 
us to travel from one end of the Russian empire 
to the other. 

From Askabad to Samarkand there was a 
break in the continuity of our bicycle journey. 
Our Russian friends persuaded us to take ad- 
vantage of the Transcaspian railway, and not to 
hazard a journey across the dreaded Kara-Kum 
sands. Such a journey, made upon the railroad 
track, where water and food were obtainable 
at regular intervals, would have entailed only 
a small part of the hardships incurred on the 
deserts in China, yet we were more than anx- 
ious to reach, before the advent of winter, a 
point whence we could be assured of reach- 
ing the Pacific during the following season. 
Through the kindness of the railway authorities 
at Bokhara station our car was side-tracked to 
enable us to visit, ten miles away, that ancient 
city of the East. On November 6 we reached 
Samarkand, the ancient capital of Tamerlane, 
and the present terminus of the Transcaspian 
railway. 

Thomas Gaskell Allen, Jr. 
William Lewis Sachtleben. 
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I. 


\ ’M going to stay with the three 

Z.. Miss Miners at the Tre- 

g hearnes’s place,” said Louis 

Lawrence, looking down 

into the blue water as he 

leaned over the rail of the 

Sappho, on the sunny side 

> of the steamer. “They ’re 

taking care of Miss Trehearne while her mother 

is away at Carlsbad with Mr. Trehearne,” he 
added, in further explanation. 

“ Yes,” answered Professor Knowles, his 
companion. “ Yes,” he repeated vaguely, a 
moment later. 

“It’s fun for the three Miss Miners, having 
such a place all to themselves for the summer,” 
continued young Lawrence. “ It’s less amus- 
ing for Miss Trehearne, I dare say. I suppose 
I ’m asked to enliven things. It can’t be ex- 
actly gay in their establishment.” 

“TI don’t know any of them,” observed the 
professor, who wasa Boston man. “ The prob- 
ability is that I never shall. Who are the three 
Miss Miners, and who is Miss Trehearne ? ” 

“ Oh— you don’t know them!” Lawrence’s 
voice expressed his surprise that there should 
be any one who did not know the ladies in ques- 
tion. “ Well—they ’re three old maids, you 
know.” 

“ Excuse me; I don’tknow. Old maidis such 
a vague term. How old must a maid be to be 
an old maid ?” 

“Oh, it is n’t age that makes old maids. 
It’s the absence of youth. They ’re born so.” 

“ A pleasing paradox,” remarked the profes- 
sor, his exaggerated jaw seeming to check the 
uneasy smile as it attacked the gravity of his 
colorless thin lips. 

His head, in the full face view, was not too 
large for his body, which, in the two dimensions 
of length and breadth, was well proportioned. 
The absence of the third dimension, that is, of 
bodily thickness, was very apparent when he 
wasseen sideways, while the exaggeration of the 
skull was also noticeable only in profile. The 
forehead and the long delicate jaw were un- 
naturally prominent ; the ear was set much too 
far back, and there was no development over 
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the eyes, while the nose was small, thin, and 
sharp, as though cut out of letter-paper. 

“ It’s not a paradox,” said Lawrence, whose 
respect for professorial statements was small. 
“The three Miss Miners were old maids be- 
fore they were born. They ’re not particularly 
old, except Cordelia. She must be over forty. 
Augusta is the youngest — about thirty-two, I 
should think. Then there’s the middle one,— 
she’s Elizabeth, you know,—she ’s no particu- 
lar age. Cordelia must have been pretty in a 
former state. Lots of brown hair and beautiful 
teeth. But she has the religious smile— what 
they put on when they sing hymns, don’t you 
know? It’schronic. Good teeth and resigna- 
tion did it. She ’s good all through, but you 
get all through herso soon! Elizabeth’s clever 
—comparatively. She’s brown, and round, and 
fat, and ugly. I ’d like to paint her portrait. 
She ’s really by far the most attractive. As for 
Augusta —” 

“Well? What about Augusta?” inquired 
the professor, as Lawrence paused. 

“ Oh, she’s awful! She’s the accomplished 
one.” 

“T thought you said that the middle one— 
what ’s her name ? — was the cleverest.” 

“Yes; but cleverness never goes with what 
they call accomplishments,” answered the 
young man. “I’ve heard of great men play- 
ing the flute, but I never heard of anybody who 
was ‘musical’ and came to anything, especially 
women. Fancy Cleopatra playing the piano, 
or Catherine the Great painting a salad of wild 
flowers on a fan! Can you? Or Semiramis 
sketching a lap-dog on a cushion!” 

“What very strange ideas you have!” ob- 
served the professor, gravely. 

Lawrence did not say anything in reply, but 
looked out over the blue water at the dark- 
green islands of the deep bay as the Sappho 
paddled along, beating up a wake of egg-white 
froth. He was glad that Professor Knowles 
was going over to the other side to dwell 
among the placid inhabitants of Northeast 
Harbor, where the joke dieth not, even at an 
advanced age ; where there are people who be- 
lieve in Ruskin and swear by Herbert Spencer, 
who coin words ending in “ism,” and intel- 
lectually subsist on the “ ologies ” — with the 
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notable exception of theology. Lawrence had 
once sat at the professor’s feet, at Harvard— 
unwillingly, indeed, but not without indirect 
profit. They had met to-day in the train, and 
it was not probable that they would meet again 
in the course of the summer, unless they par- 
ticularly sought each other’s society. 

They had nothing in common. Lawrence 
was an artist, or intended to be one, and had 
recently returned from abroad, after spending 
three years in Paris. By parentage he belonged 
to New York. He had been christened Louis 
because his mother was of French extraction, 
and had an uncle of that name, who might be 
expected to do something handsome for her 
son. Louis Lawrence was now about five and 
twenty years of age, was possessed of consid- 
erable talent, and of no particular worldly 
goods. His most important and valuable pos- 
session, indeed, was his character,which showed 
itself in all he said and did. 

There is something problematic about the 
existence of a young artist who is in earnest, 
which alone is an attraction in the eyes of 
women. The odds aré ten to one, of course, 
that he will never accomplish anything above 
the average, but that one-tenth chance is not 
to be despised, for it is the possibility of a well- 
earned celebrity, perhaps of greatness. The one 
last step out of obscurity into fame is gener- 
ally the only one of which the public knows 
anything, sees anything, or understands any- 
thing; and no one can tell when, if ever, that 
one step may be taken. There is a constant 
interest in expecting it, and in knowing of its 
possibility, which lends the artist’s life a real 
charm in his own eyes and the eyes of others. 
And very often it turns out that the charm is 
all the life has to recommend it. 

The young man who had just given Profes- 
sor Knowles an account of his hostesses was 
naturally inclined to be communicative, which 
is a weakness, though he was also frank, which 
is a virtue. He was a very slim young man, 
and might have been thought to be in delicate 
health, for he was pale and thin in the face. 
The features were long and finely chiseled, and 
the complexion was decidedly dark. He would 
have looked well in a lace ruffle, with flowing 
curls, But his hair was short, and he wore rough 
gray clothes and an obtrusive tie. The highly 
arched black eyebrows gave his expression 
strength, but the very minute dark mustache 
which shaded the upper lip was a little too 
evidently twisted and trained. That was the 
only outward sign of personal vanity, however, 
and was not an offensive one, though it gave 
him a foreign air which Professor Knowles dis- 
liked, but which the three Miss Miners thought 
charming. His manner pleased them, too ; for 
he was always just as civil to them as though 
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they had been young and pretty and amusing, 
which is more than can be said of the majority 
of modern youths. His conversation occasion- 
ally shocked them, it is true; but the shock 
was a mild one and agreeably applied, so that 
they were willing to undergo it frequently. 

Lawrence was not thinking of the Miss Mi- 
ners as he watched the dark-green islands. If 
he had thought of them at all during the last 
half-hour, it had been with a certain undefined 
gratitude to them for being the means of allow- 
ing him to spend a fortnight in the society of 
Fanny Trehearne. 

Professor Knowles had not moved from his 
side during the long silence. Lawrence looked 
up and saw that he was still there, his extra- 
ordinary profile cut out against the cloudless 
sky. 

“ Will you smoke ? ” inquired Lawrence, of- 
fering him a cigarette. 

“ No, thank you —certainly not cigarettes,” 
answered the professor, with a superior air. 
“You were telling me all about the Miss Mi- 
ners,” he continued; for though he knew none 
of them, he was of a curious disposition. “ You 
spoke of a Miss Trehearne, I think.” 

“ Yes,” answered the young man. “ Do you 
know her?” 

“Oh, no. It’s an unusual name, that’s all. 
Are they New York people ?” 

Lawrence smiled at the idea that any one 
should ask such a question. 

“ Yes, of course,” he answered. “ New York 
—-since the Flood.” 

“ And Miss Trehearne is the only daugh- 
ter ?” inquired the professor, inquisitively. 

“She has a brother— Randolph,” replied 
Lawrence, rather shortly ; for he was suddenly 
aware that there was no particular reason why 
he should talk about the Trehearnes. 

“ Of course they are relatives of the Mi- 
ners,” observed the professor. 

“ That ’s the reason why Miss Trehearne 
hasthem to stay with her. Excuse me—I can’t 
get a light in this wind.” 

Thereupon Lawrence turned away, and got 
under the lee of the deck saloon, leaving the 
professor to himself. Having lighted his cigar- 
ette, the artist went forward, and stood in the 
sharp head-breeze that seemed to blow through 
and through him, disinfecting his whole being 
from the hot, close air of the train he had left 
half an hour earlier. 

Bar Harbor, in common speech, includes 
Frenchman’s Bay, the island of Mount Desert, 
and the other small islands lying near it—an 
extensive tract of land and sea, As a matter 
of fact, the name belongs to the little harbor 
between Bar Island and Mount Desert, to- 
gether with the village, which has grown to be 
the center of civilization since the whole place 
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has become fashionable. Earth, sky, and wa- 
ter are of the north — hard, bright, and cold. 
In artist slang, there is no atmosphere. The 
dark-green islands, as one looks at them, seem 
to be almost before the foreground. The pic- 
ture is beautiful, and some people call it grand, 
but it lacks depth. There is something fiercely 
successful about the color of it, something bril- 
liantly self-reliant. It suggests a certain type 
of handsome woman — of the kind that need 
neither repentance nor cosmetics, and are per- 
fectly sure of the fact; whose virtue is too 
cold to be kind, and whose complexion is not 
shadowed by passion, nor softened by suffer- 
ing, nor even washed pale with tears. Only 
the sea is eloquent. The deep-breathing tide 
runs forward to the feet of the over-perfect, 
heartless earth, to linger and plead love’s story 
while he may; then, sighing sadly, sweeps back 
unsatisfied, baring his desolate bosom to her 
loveles scorn. 

The village, the chief center, lies by the 
water’s edge, facing the islands, which inclose 
the natural harbor. It was and is a fishing-vil- 
lage, like many another on the coast. In the 
midst of it, vast wooden hotels, four times as 
high as the houses nearest to them, have sprung 
up to lodge fashion in six-storied discomfort. 
The effect is astonishing; for the architect, 
gesticulating in soft wood and ranting in 
paint, as it were, has sketched an evil dream 
of medievalism, incoherent with itself and 
with the very commonplace facts of the village 
street. There, also, in Mr. Bee’s shop window, 
are plainly visible the more or less startling 
covers of the newest books, while from on high 
frowns down the counterfeit presentment of bat- 
tlements and turrets, and of such terrors as lent 
life interest when novels were not, neither was 
the slightest idea of the short story yet con- 
ceived. 

But behind all and above all rise the wooded 
hills, which are neither modern nor ancient, but 
eternal. And in them and through them there 
are secret sweetness, and fragrance, and much 
that is gentle and lovely — in the heart of the 
defiantly beautiful earth-woman with her cold 
face, far beyond the reach of her tide-lover, and 
altogether out of hearing of his sighs and com- 
plaining speeches. There growin endless green- 
ness the white pines and the pitch-pines, the 
black spruce and the white; there droops the 
feathery larch by the creeping yew, and there 
gleam the birches, yellow, white, and gray ; the 
sturdy red-oak spreads his arms to the scarlet 
maple, and the witch-hazel rustles softly in the 
mysterious forest breeze. There, buried in the 
wood’s bosom, bloom and blossom the wild 
flowers, and redden the blushing berries in un- 
seen succession, from middle June to late Sep- 
tember — violets first, and wild iris, strawberries 
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and raspberries, blueberries and blackberries ; 
short-lived wild roses and tender little blue- 
bells, red lilies, goldenrod, and clematis, in the 
confusion of nature’s loveliest order. 

All this Lawrence knew, and remembered, 
guessing at what he could neither remember 
nor know, with an artist’s facility for filling up 
the unfinished sketch left on the mind by one 
impression. He had been at Bar Harbor three 
years earlier, and had wandered among the 
woods and pottered along the shore in a skiff. 
But he had been alone then, and had stopped 
in the medieval hotel, a rather solitary, think- 
ing unit amidst the horde of thoughtless sum- 
mer nomads, designated by the clerk at the desk 
as “ Number a hundred and twenty-three,” and 
a candidate for a daily portion of the question- 
able dinner at the hotel table. It was to be 
different this time, he thought, as he watched 
for the first sight of the pier when the Sappho 
rounded Bar Island. The Trehearnes had not 
been at their house three years ago, and Fanny 
Trehearne had been then not quite sixteen, just 
groping her way from the school-room to the 
world, and quite beneath his young import- 
ance, even had she been at Bar Harbor to wan- 
der among the woods with him. Things had 
changed, now. He was not quite sure that in 
her girlish heart she did not consider him be- 
neath her notice. She was straight and tall — 
almost as tall as he, and she was proud if she 
was not pretty, and she carried her head as high 
as the handsomest. Moreover, she was rich, 
and Louis Lawrence was at present phenom- 
enally poor, with a rather distant chance of 
inheriting money. These were some of the 
excellent reasons why fate had made him fall 
in love with her, though none of them accounted 
for the fact that she had encouraged him, and 
had suggested to the Miss Miners that it would 
be very pleasant to have him come and stay a 
fortnight in July. 

The Sappho slowed down, stopped, backed, 
and made fast to the wooden pier, and as she 
swung round, Lawrence saw Fanny Trehearne 
standing a little apart from the group of peo- 
ple who had come down to meet their own 
friends, or to watch other people meeting theirs. 
The young girl was evidently looking for him, 
and he took off his hat, and waved it about 
erratically to attract her attention. When she 
saw him she nodded, with a faint smile, and 
moved one step nearer to the gangway to 
wait until he should come on shore with the 
crowd. 

She had a quiet, business-like way of mov- 
ing, as though she never changed her position 
without a purpose. As Lawrence came along, 
trying to gain on the stream of passengers with 
whom he was moving, he kept his eyes -fixed 
on her face, wondering whether the expression 
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would change when he reached her and took 
her hand. When the moment came, the change 
was very slight. 

“I like you— you ’re punctual,” she said. 
“ Come along!” 

“T ’ve got some traps, you know,” he an- 
swered, hesitating. 

“ Well, there ’s the expressman. 
your checks.” 


Give him 


II. 


“ TuHeEy ’ve all gone out in Mr. Brown’s 
cat-boat, so I came alone,” observed Miss Tre- 
hearne, when the expressman had been inter- 
viewed. 

“ Who are ‘all’ ?” asked Lawrence. “Just 
the three Miss Miners ?” 

“Yes; just the three Miss Miners.” 

“T thought you might have somebody stop- 
ping with you.” 

“No. Nobody but you. Why do you say 


‘stopping’ instead of ‘staying’? I don’t like 
it.” 

“Then I won’t say it again,” answered Law- 
rence, meekly. 
though ? ” 

“You ’re not an Englishman, so there ’s no 
reason why you should n’t speak English. 


“Why do you object to it, 


Here ’s the buckboard. Can you drive?” 

“ Oh—well—yes,” replied the young man 
rather doubtfully, looking at the smart little 
turn-out. 

Fanny Trehearne fixed her cool gray eyes on 
his face with a critical expression. 

“Can you ride?” she asked, pursuing her 
examination. 

“Oh, yes—that is—to some extent. I’m 
not exactly a circus-rider, you know ; but I can 
get on.” 

“Most people can do that. The important 
thing is not to come off. What can you do, 
anyway? Are youa good man ina boat? You 
see, I ’ve only met you in society. I’ve never 
seen you do anything.” 

“No,” answered Lawrence; “I’m not a 
good man in a boat, as you call it, except that 
I ’m never sea-sick. I don’t know anything 
about boats, if you mean sail-boats. I can row 
a little; that ’s all.” 

“Tf you could ‘row,’ as you call it, you ’d 
say you could ‘pull an oar’; you would n’t 
talk about ‘rowing.’ Well, get in, and I ’ll 
drive.” 

There was not the least scorn in her manner 
at his inability to do all those things which are 
to be done at Bar Harbor, if people do any- 
thing at all. She had simply ascertained the 
fact as a measure of safety. It was not easy 
to guess whether she despised him for his lack 
of skill, but he was inclined to think that she 
did, and he made up his mind that he would 
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get up very early, and engage a sailor to go 
out with him, and teach him something about 
boats. The resolution was half unconscious, 
for he was really thinking more of her than of 
himself just then. To tell the truth, he did not 
attach so much importance to any of the things 
she had mentioned as to feel greatly humiliated 
by his own ignorance. 

“ After all,” said Miss Trehearne, as Law- 
rence took his seat beside her, “ it does n’t mat- 
ter. And it ’s far better to be frank, and say at 
once that you don’t know, than to pretend that 
you do, and then try to steer and drown me, 
or to drive and then break my neck. Only one 
rather wonders where you were brought up, 
you know.” 

“Oh, I was brought up somehow,” an- 
swered Lawrence, vaguely. “I don’t exactly 
remember.” 

‘It does n’t matter,” returned his compan- 
ion in a reassuring tone. " 

“No. If you don’t mind, I don’t.” 

Fanny Trehearne laughed a little, without 
looking at him, forshe was intent upon what she 
was doing. It was a part of her nature to fix 
her attention upon whatever she had in hand, 
a fact which must account for a certain in- 
difference in what she said. Just then, too, she 
was crossing the main street of the village, and 
there were other vehicles moving about hither 
and thither. More than once she nodded to 
an acquaintance whom Lawrence also recog- 
nized. 

“ It’s much more civilized than it was when 
I was here last,” observed Lawrence. ‘* There 
are lots of people one knows.” 

“ Much too civilized,” answered the young 

irl. “I ’m beginning to hate it.” 

“T thought you liked society—” 

“T ? What made you think so?” 

This sort of question is often extremely em- 
barrassing. Lawrence looked at her thought- 
fully, and wished that he had not made his 
innocent remark, since he was called upon to 
explain it. 

“ T don’t know,” he replied at last. “ Some- 
how I always associate you with society, and 
dancing, and that sort of thing.” 

“ Do you? It’s very unjust.” 

“Well, it ’s not exactly a crime to like so- 
ciety, is it? Why are you so angry?” 

“T wish you would n’t exaggerate! It does 
not follow that I’m angry because you ’re not 
fair to me.” 

“T did n’t mean to be unfair. How you take 
one up!” 

“ Really, Mr. Lawrence — I think it ’s you 
who are doing that.” 

Miss Trehearne, having a stretch of clear 
road before her, gave her pair their heads for 
a moment, and the light buckboard dashed 
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briskly up the gentle ascent. Lawrence was 
watching her, though she did not look at him, 
and he thought he saw the color deepen in her 
sunburnt cheek, although her gray eyes were 
as cool as ever. She certainly was not pretty, 
according to the probable average judgment 
of younger men. Lawrence himself, who was 
an artist, wondered what he saw in her face to 
attract him, since he could not deny the at- 
traction, and could not attribute it altogether 
to expression, or to the indirect effect of her 
character acting upon his imagination. He 
did not like to believe, either, that the charm 
was fictitious, and lay in a certain air of supe- 
rior smartness, the result of good taste and 
plenty of money. Anybody could wear serge, 
and a more or less nautical hat and gloves, just 
in the fashionable degree of looseness or tight- 
ness, as the case might be. Anybody who chose 
had the right to turn up a veil over the brim 
of the aforesaid hat, and anybody who did so 
stood a good chance of being sunburnt. More- 
over, as Lawrence well knew, there is a quality 
of healthy complexion which tans to a golden 
brown, very becoming when the gray eyes have 
dark lashes, but less so when, as in Fanny Tre- 
hearne’s case, the lashes and brows are much 
lighter than the hair — almost white, in fact. It is 
not certain whether the majority of human noses 
turn up or down; there was, however,no doubt 
that Fanny’s turned up. It was also apparent 
that she had decidedly high cheek-bones, a 
square jaw, and a large mouth, with lips much 
too even and too little curved for beauty. Af- 
ter.all, her best points were perhaps her eyes, 
her golden-brown complexion, and her crisp, 
reddish-brown hair, which twisted itself into 
sharp little curls wherever it was not long 
enough to be smoothed. With a little more 
regularity of feature, Fanny Trehearne might 
have been called a milkmaid beauty, so far as 
her face was concerned. Fortunately for her, 
her looks were above or below such faint praise. 
It was doubtful whether she could be said to 
have charm, but she had individuality, those 
termsbeing in common use to express gifts which 
escape definition. 

A short silence followed her somewhat indig- 
nant speech. Then, the road being still clear 
before her, she turned and looked at Law- 
rence. It was not a mere glance of inquiry, it 
was Certainly not a tender glance, but her eyes 
lingered with his for a‘moment. 

“Look here, are we going to quarrel?” she 
asked. 

“Is there any reason why we should?” 
Lawrence smiled. 

“Not if we agree,” answered the young 
girl, gravely, as she turned her head from him 
again, 

“ That means that we sha’n’t quarrel if I 
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agree with you, I suppose,” observed the young 
man. 

“ Well, why should n’t you?” asked Fanny, 
frankly. “You may just as well, you know. 
You will, in the end.” 

“ By Jove! You seem pretty sure of that 
Lawrence laughed. 

Fanny said nothing in reply, but shortened 
the reins as the horses reached the top of the 
hill. Lawrence looked down toward the sea. 
The sun was very low, and the water was turn- 
ing from sapphire to amaranth, while the dark 
islands gathered gold into their green depths. 

“ How beautiful it is!” exclaimed the ar- 
tist, not exactly from impulse, though in real 
enjoyment, while consciously hoping that his 
companion would say something pleasant. 

“ Of course it ’s beautiful,” she answered. 
“ That ’s why I come here.” 

“T should put it in the opposite way,” said 
Lawrence. 

“How?” 

“Why, it ’s beautiful because you come 
here.” 

“ Oh, that ’s ingenious! You think it’s my 
mission to beautify landscapes ?” 

“T thought that if I said something pretty 
in the way of a compliment, we should n’t go 
on quarreling.” 

“ Oh, were we quarreling? I had n’t no- 
ticed it.” 

“You said something about it a moment 
ago,” observed Lawrence, mildly. 

“ Did I? You’re an awfully literal person. 
By the by, you know all the Miss Miners, 
don’t you? I ’ve forgotten.” 

“T believe I do. There ’s Miss Miner, the 
elder, to begin with —” 

“The eldest —since there are three,” said 
Fanny, correcting him. “Yes; she’s the one 
with the hair — and teeth.” 

“Yes; and Miss Elizabeth — is n’t that her 
name? The plainest —” 

“‘ And the nicest. And Augusta, she ’s the 
third. Paints wild flowers and plays the piano. 
She ’s about my age, I believe.” 

“Yourage! Why, she must be over thirty!” 

“No; she’s nineteen still. She ’s got an an- 
chor out to windward — against the storm of 
time, you know. She swings a little with the 
tide, though.” 

“JT don’t understand,” said Lawrence, to 
whom nautical speech was incomprehensible. 

“ Never mind. I only mean that she does 
not want to grow old. It’s always funny to see 
a person of nineteen who’s really over thirty.” 

Lawrence laughed a little. 

“ You ’re fond of them all, are n’t you?” he 
asked presently. 

“Of course; they ’re my relatives. How 
could I help being fond of them?” 


'?? 
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“Oh, yes,” answered Lawrence, vaguely. 
“ But they really are very nice — people.” 

“ Why do you hesitate ?” 

“TI don’t know. I could n’t say ‘very nice 
ladies,’ could I? And I should n’t exactly say 
‘very nice women,’ and ‘very nice people’ 
sounds queer, somehow, does n’t it ?” 

“And you would n’t say ‘very nice old 
maids ’—” 

“ Certainly not.” 

“No; it would n’t be civil to me, nor kind 
to them. The truth is generally unkind and 
usually rude. Besides, they love you.” 

“Me?” 

“Yes. They rave about you, and your looks, 
and your manners, and your conversation, and 
your talents.” 

“The dickens! I’m flattered. But it’s al- 
ways the wrong people who like one.” 

“Why the wrong people?” asked Fanny 
Trehearne, not looking at him. 

“ Because all the liking in the world from 
people one does n’t care for can’t make up for 
the not liking of the one person one does care 
for.” 

“Oh, in that way. It ’s rash to care for only 
one person. It ’s putting all one ’s eggs into 
one basket.” 

“ What an extraordinary sentiment!” 

“T did n’t mean it for sentiment.” 

“No; I should think not! Quite the con- 
trary, I should say.” 

“ Quite,” affirmed Fanny, gravely. 

“ Quite ?” 

“ Yes — almost quite.” 

“ Oh — ‘almost’ quite?” 

“Tt ’s the same thing.” 

“ Not to me.” 

The young girl would not turn her attention 
from her horses, though in Lawrence’sinexpert 
opinion she could have done so with perfect 
safety just then, and without impropriety. The 
most natural andinnocent curiosity should have 
prompted her to look into his eyes for a mo- 
ment, if only to see whether he were in earnest 
or not. He would certainly not have thought 
her a flirt if she had glanced kindly at him. 
But she looked resolutely at the horses’ heads. 

“ Here we are!” she exclaimed suddenly. 

With a sharp turn to the left the buckboard 
swept through the open gate, the off horse 
breaking into a canter which Fanny instantly 
checked. The near wheels passed within a foot 
of the gate-post. 

“Was n't that rather close?” asked Law- 
rence. 

“Why? There was lots of room, Are you 
nervous ?” 

“T suppose I am, since you say so.” 

“TI did n’t say so. I asked.” 

“And I answered,” said Lawrence, tartly. 
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“ How sensitive you are! You act as though 
I had called you a coward.” 

“T thought you meantto. It sounded rather 
like it.” 

“You have no right to think that I mean 
things which I have n’t said,” answered the 
young girl. 

“Oh, very well. I apologize for thinking 
that what you said meant anything.” 

“Don’t lose your temper— don’t bea spoiled 
baby!” 

Lawrence said nothing, and they reached 
the house in silence. Fanny was not mistaken 
in calling him sensitive, though he was by no 
meansso nervous, perhaps, as she seemed ready 
to believe. She had a harsh way of saying things 
which, spoken with a smile, could not have 
given offense, and Lawrence was apt to attach 
real importance to her careless speeches. He 
felt himself out of his element from the first in 
a place where he might be expected to do things 
in which he could not but show an awkward 
inexperience, and he was ready to resent any- 
thing like the suggestion that timidity was atthe 
root of his ignorance, or was even its natural 
result. 

His face was unnecessarily grave as he held 
out his hand to help Fanny down from the 
buckboard, and she neither touched it nor 
looked at him as she sprang to the ground. 

“ Go into the library, and we ’ll have tea,” 
she said, without turning her head, as she en- 
tered the house before him. “I Il be down in 
a moment.” 

She pointed carelessly to the open door, and 
went through the hall in the direction of the 
staircase. Lawrence entered the room alone. 

The house was very large, for the Trehearnes 
were rich people, and liked to have their friends 
with them in considerablenumbers. Moreover, 
they had bought land in Bar Harbor in days 
when it had been cheap, and had built their 
dwelling commodiously, in the midst of a big 
lot which ran down from the road to the sea. 
With the instinct of a man who has been obliged 
to live in New York, squeezed in, as it were, 
between tall houses on each side, Mr. Tre- 
hearne had given himself the luxury, in Bar 
Harbor, of a house as wide and as deep as 
he could possibly desire, and only two stories 
high. 

The library was in the southwest corner of 
the house, opening on the south side upon a 
deep veranda, from which wooden steps de- 
scended to the shrubbery, and having windows 
to the west which overlooked the broad lawn. 
The latter was inclosed by tall trees. The wind- 
ing avenue led in a northerly direction to the 
main road. At the east end of the house the 
offices ran out toward the boundary of the Tre- 
hearnes’s land, and beyond them, among the 
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trees, there was a small yard inclosed by a lat- 
tice of wood eight or ten feet high. 

The library was the principal room on the 
ground floor, and was really larger than the 
drawing-room, which followed it along the line 
of the south veranda, though it seemed smaller 
from being more crowded with furniture. As 
generally happens in thecountry, ithad become 
a sort of common room in which everybody 
preferred to sit. The drawing-room had been 
almost abandoned of late, the three Miss Miners 
being sociable beings, unaccustomed to mag- 
nificence in their own homes, and averse to 
being alone with it anywhere. They felt that 
the drawing-room was too fine for them, and 
by tacit consent they chose the library for their 
general trysting-place and tea-camp when they 
were indoors. Mrs. Trehearne, who was, per- 
haps, a little too fond of splendor, would have 
smiled at the idea as she thought of her gor- 
geously brocaded reception-rooms in New 
York; but Fanny had simple tastes, like her fa- 
ther, and agreed with her old-maid cousins in 
preferring the plain, dark woodwork, the com- 
fortable leathern chairs, and the backs of the 
books, to the dreary wilderness of expensive 
rugs and unnecessary gilding which lay beyond. 
For the sake of coolness, the doors were usually 
opened between the rooms. 


III. 


THE weather was warm. By contrast with 
the cool air of the bay he had lately crossed, 
it seemed hot to Lawrence when he entered 
the library. Barely glancing at the room, he 
went straight to one of the doors which opened 
upon the veranda, and, going out, sat down 
discontentedly in a big, cushioned straw chair. 
It was very warm, and it seemed suddenly 
very still, In the distance he could hear the 
wheels of the buckboard in the avenue, as the 
groom took it round to the stables, and out of 
the close shrubbery he caught the sharp, dry 
sound of footsteps rapidly retreating along a 
concealed cinder path. The air scarcely stirred 
the creeper which climbed up one of the pil- 
lars of the veranda, and festooned its way, cur- 
tain-like, in both directions to the opposite 
ends. On his right he could see the broad, 
sloping lawn, all shadowed now by the tall 
trees beyond. Without looking directly at it, 
he felt that the vivid green of the grass was 
softened, and that there must bé goldin the tops 
of the trees. The sensation was restful, but his 
eyes stared vacantly at the deep shrubbery 
which began at the foot of the veranda steps, 
and stretched away under the spruces at his left. 

He was exceedingly discontented, though he 
had just arrived, or, perhaps, for that very rea- 
son, among many other minor ones. He had 
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never had any cause to expect from Fanny Tre- 
hearne anything in the way of sentiment, but he 
was none the less persuaded that he had a moral 
right to look for something more than chaff and 
good-natured hospitality,spiced withsuch vigor- 
ous reproof as “ Don’t be a spoiled baby.” 
The words rankled. He was asking himself 
just then whether he was a “spoiled baby” or 
not. It was of great importance to him to know 
the truth. If he wasa spoiled baby, of course 
Miss Trehearne hada right to say soif she liked, 
though the expression was not complimentary. 
But if not, she was monstrously unjust. Hedid 
not deny that the accusation might be well 
founded ; for he was modest as well as sensitive, 
and did not think very highly of himself at pres- 
ent, though he hoped great things for the future, 
and believed that he was to be a famous artist. 
The more he told himself that he had no 
right to expect anything of Fanny, the more 
thoroughly convinced he became that his right 
existed, and that she was trampling upon it. 
She had ordered him into the library, in a very 
peremptory and high-and-mighty fashion, to 
wait for her, regardless of the fact that he had 
traveled twenty-four hours, and had acquired 
the prerogative right of the traveler to soap 
and water before all else. No doubt he was 
quite presentable, since the conditions of mod- 
ern railways had made it possible to come in 
clean, or comparatively so, from a longish run. 
But the ancient traditions ought not to be 
swept out of the way, Louis thought, and the 
right of scrubbing subsisted still. She might at 
least have given him a hint as to the wherea- 
bouts of his room, since she had left him to 
himself for a quarter of an hour. She had not 
been gone four minutes yet, but Louis made it 
fifteen, and fifteen it was to be, in his estimation. 
Presently he heard a man’s footstep in the 
library behind him, and the subdued tinkling 
of a superior tea-service, of which the sound 
differs from the clatter of the hotel tea-tray, as 
the voice, say, of Fanny Trehearne differed in 
refinement from that of an Irish cook. But it 
irritated Lawrence, nevertheless, and he did 
notlookround. He feltthat when Fanny came 
down again he intended to refuse tea alto- 
gether, presumably by way of proving that he 
was not a spoiled baby after all. He crossed 
one leg over the other impatiently, and hesi- 
tated as to whether, if he lighted a cigarette, it 
would seem rude to be smoking when Fanny 
should come, even though he was really in 
the open air on the veranda. But in this his 
manners had the better of his impatience, and, 
after touching his cigarette case in his pocket 
in a longing way, he did not take it out. 
At last he heard Fanny enter the room. 
There was no mistaking her tread, for he had 
noticed that she wore tennis shoes. He knew 
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that she could not see him where he sat, and 
he turned his head toward the door expectantly. 
Again he heard the tinkle of the tea-things. 
Then there was silence. Then the urn began 
to hiss and sing softly, and there was another 
sort of tinkling. It was clear that Fanny had 
sat down. She could have no idea that he was 
sitting outside, as he knew, but he thought she 
might have taken the trouble to look for him. 
He listened intently for the sound of her step 
again, but it did not come, and, oddly enough, 
his heart began to beat more quickly. But he 
did not move. He felt a ridiculous determin- 
ation to wait until she began to be impatient, 
and to move about and look for him. He could 
not have told whether it were timidity, or ner- 
vousness, or ill temper which kept him nailed 
to his chair, and just then he would have 
scorned the idea that it could be love in any 
shape, though his heart was beating so fast. 
Suddenly his straining ear caught the soft 
rustle made by the pages of a book turned de- 
liberately and smoothed afterward. She was 
calmly reading, indifferent to his coming or 
staying away —reading while the tea was draw- 


ing. How stolid she was, he thought. She was 
certainly not conscious of the action of her 
heartas she sat there. Fora few moments longer 


he did not move. Then he felt he wished to 
see her, to see how she was sitting, and how 
really indifferent she was. But if he made a 
sound, she would look up, and lay down her 
book, even before he entered the room. The 
veranda had a floor of painted boards,— which 
are more noisy than unpainted ones, for some 
occult reason,— and he could not stir a step 
without being heard. Besides, his straw easy- 
chair would creak when he rose. 

All at once he felt how very foolish he was, 
and he got up noisily, an angry blush on his 
young face. He reached the entrance in two 
strides, and stood in the open doorway, with 
his back to the light. As he had guessed, 
Fanny was reading. 

*“ Oh!” he ejaculated with affected surprise 
as he looked at her. 

She did not raise her eyes or start, being 
evidently intent upon finishing the sentence she 
had begun. 

“JT thought you were never coming,” she 
said absently. 

He was more hurt than ever by her indif- 
ference, and sat down at a little distance, with- 
out moving the light chair he had chosen. 
Fanny reached the foot of the page, put a let- 
ter she held into the place, closed the book upon 
it, and then at last looked up. 

“Do you like your tea strong or weak ?” 
she inquired in a business-like tone. 

“Just as it comes; I don’t care,” answered 
Lawrence, gloomily. 
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“ Then I'll give it to you now. I like mine 
strong.” 

“Tt ’s bad for the nerves.” 

“TI have n’t any nerves,” said Fanny Tre- 
hearne, with conviction. 

“ That ’s curious,” observed Lawrence, with 
fine sarcasm. 

Fanny looked at him without smiling, since 
there was nothing to smile at, and then poured 
out his tea. He took it in silence, but helped 
himself to more sugar, with a reproachful air. 

“Oh, you like it sweet, do you?” said 
Fanny, interrogatively. 

“ Peculiarity of spoiled babies,” answered 
Lawrence in bitter tones. 

“ Yes, I see it is.” 

And with this crushing retort Fanny Tre- 
hearne relapsed into silence. Lawrence began 
to drink his tea, burnt his mouth with courage- 
ous indifference, stirred up the sugar gravely, 
and said nothing. 

“TI wonder when they ’Il get home,” said 
Fanny, after a long interval. 

“ Are you anxious about them?” inquired 
the young man, with affected politeness, 

“ Anxious? No. I was only wondering.” 

“ 1 ’m not very amusing, I know,” said Law- 
rence, grimly. 

“No, you ’re not.” 

The blood rushed to his face again with his 
sudden irritation, and he drank more hot tea 
to keep himself in countenance. At that mo- 
ment he sincerely wished that he had not come 
to Bar Harbor at all. 

“ You’re not particularly encouraging, Miss 
Trehearne,” he said presently. “ I’m sure, I’m 
doing my best to be agreeable.” 

“ And you think that I’m doing my best to 
be disagreeable? I ’m not, you know. It’s 
your imagination.” 

“T don’t know,” answered Lawrence, his 
face unbending a little. “ You began by tell- 
ing me that you despised me because I’m such 
a duffer at out-of-door things; then you told me 
I was a spoiled baby, and now you ’re proving 
to me that I ’m a bore.” 

“‘ Duffer, baby, and bore!” Fanny laughed. 
“ What an appalling combination! ” 

“Ttis, indeed. But that’s what you said —” 

“ Oh, nonsense! I was n’t as rude as that, 
was I? But I never said anything of the sort, 
you know.” 

“You really did say that I was a spoiled 
baby —” 

“No. I told you not to be, by way ofa gen- 
eral warning —” 

“ Well, it ’s the same thing —” 

“Is it? If I tell you not to go out of the 
room, for instance, and if you sit still, is it the 
same thing as though you got up and went 
out?” 





‘Why, no; of course not. How absurd!” 

“ Well, the other is absurd too.” 

«J ’ll never say again that women are n’t 
logical,” answered Lawrence, smiling in spite 
of himself. 

“No; don’t. Have some more tea?” 

“Thanks; I ’ve not finished. It ’s too hot 
to drink.” 

Thereupon, his good temper returning, he 
desisted from self-torture by scalding, and set 
thecupdown. Fanny watched him, but turned 
her eyes away as he looked up and she met his 
glance. 

“1’m so glad you’vecome,” she said quietly. 
“1 ’ve looked forward to it.” 

Perhaps she was a little the more ready to 
say so because she was inwardly conscious of 
having rather wilfully teased him, but she meant 
what she said. Lawrence felt his heart beating 
again ina moment. Resting his elbows on his 
knees, he clasped his hands, and looked down 
at the pattern of the rug under his feet. She 
did not realize how easily she could move him, 
not being by any means a flirt. 

“It ’s nothing to the way I ’ve looked for- 
ward to it,” he answered. 

She was silent, but he did not raise his head. 
He could see her face in the carpet. 

“ You know that, don’t you ?” he asked in 
a low voice, after a few moments. 

Unfortunately for his information on the sub- 
ject, the butler appeared just then, announcing 
a visitor. 

“Mr. Brinsley.” 

It was clear that the man-servant had no op- 
tion in the matter of admitting the newcomer, 
who was in the room almost before his name 
was pronounced, 

“ How do you do, Miss Trehearne ?” he 
began, as he came swiftly forward. “ I’m tre- 
mendously glad to find you at home. You ’re 
generally out at this hour.” 

“Ts that why you chose it ?” asked Fanny, 
with a little laugh and holding out her hand. 
“Do you know Mr. Lawrence? ” she contin- 
ued, by way ofintroducing the two men. “Mr. 
Brinsley,” she added, for Louis’s benefit. 

Lawrence had risen, and he shook hands 
with a good grace. But he hated Mr. Brinsley 
at once, both because the latter had come in- 
opportunely, and because his own sensitive na- 
ture was instantly and strongly repelled by the 
man. 

There was no mistaking Mr. Brinsley’s Ca- 
nadian accent, though he seemed anxious to 
make it as English as possible, and Lawrence 
disliked Canadians; but that fact alone could 
not have produced the strongly disagreeable 
sensation of which the younger man wasat once 
conscious, and he looked at the visitor in some- 
thing like surprise at the strength of his instan- 
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taneous aversion. Brinsley, though dressed 
quietly, and with irreproachable correctness, 
was a showy man, of medium height, but mag- 
nificently made. His wrists were slender, ner- 
vous, and sinewy; his ankles— displayed to 
advantage by his low russet shoes—'were beau- 
tifully modeled, whereas his shoulders were 
almost abnormally broad, and the cords and 
veins moved visibly in his athletic neck when 
hespokeormoved. The powerful muscles were 
apparent under his thin gray clothes, and Law- 
rence had noticed the perfect grace and strength 
of his quick step when he had entered. In face 
he was very dark, and his wiry, short, black 
hair had rusty reflections. His skin was tanned 
to a deep brown, and mottled, especially about 
the eyes, with deep shadows, in which were 
freckles even darker than the shadows them- 
selves. His beard evidently grew as high as 
his cheek-bones, for the line from which it was 
shaved was cleanly drawn and marked by the 
dark fringe remaining above. His mustache 
was black and heavy, and he wore very small, 
closely cropped whiskers, like those affected by 
naval officers. He had one of those arrogant, 
vain, astute noses which seem to point at what- 
ever the small and beady black eyes judge to 
be worth having. 

At a glance Lawrence saw that Brinsley was 
an athlete, and he guessed instantly that the 
man must be good at all those things which 
Louis himself was unable to do. He was a man 
to ride, drive, run, pull an oar, and beat every- 
body at tennis. But neither was that the rea- 
son why Lawrence hated him from the first. 
It had been the touch of his hard, dry hand, 
perhaps, or the flash of the light in his small 
black eyes, or his self-satisfied and all-conquer- 
ing expression. It was not easy to say. Pos- 
sibly, too, Louis thought that Brinsley was his 
rival, and résented the fact that Fanny had be- 
trayed no annoyance at the interruption. 

But Brinsley barely vouchsafed Lawrence a 
glance, as the latter thought, and immediately 
sat down much nearer to Miss Trehearne and 
the tea-table than Louis, in his previous rage, 
had thought fit to do. 

“ Well, Miss Trehearne,” said Brinsley, “ how 
is Tim? Isn’t he all right yet?” 

“ He’s better,” answered Fanny. “ He had 
a bad time of it, but you can’t kill a wire-haired 
terrier, you know. He would n’t take the phos- 
phate. I believe it was sweetened, and he hates 
sugar.” 

“So do I. Please don’t give me any,” he 
added quickly, watching her as she prepared a 
cup of tea for him. 

Lawrence’s resentment began to grow again. 
It was doubtless because Mr. Brinsley never 
took sugar that Fanny had seemed scornfully 
surprised at the artist’s weakness for it. 
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Louis LAWRENCE was exceedingly uncom- 
fortable during the next few minutes, and, toadd 
to his misery, he was quite aware that he had 
nothing to complain of. It was natural that he 
should not know the people in Bar Harbor, ex- 
cepting those whom he had known before, and 
that he should be in complete ignorance of all 
projected gaieties. Of course no one had sug- 
gested to the Reveres, for instance, to ask him 
to their dance ; because they were Boston peo- 
ple, they did not know him, and nobody was 
aware that he was within reach. Besides, Louis 
Lawrence was a very insignificant personage, 
though he was well-connected, well-bred, and 
not ill-looking. He was just now a mere strug- 
gling artist, with no money except in the ques- 
tionable future, and if he had talent, it was 
problematical, since he had not distinguished 
himself in any way as yet. 

He remembered all these things, but they did 
not console him. In order not to seem rude, 


he made vague remarks from time to time,when 
something occurred to him to say, but he in- 
wardly wished Brinsley a speedy departure and 
a fearful end. Fanny seemed amused and in- 
terested by the man’s conversation, and she 


herself talked fluently. Now and then Brinsley 
looked at Lawrence, really surprised by the lat- 
ter’s ignorance of everything in the nature of 
sport, and possibly with a passing contempt 
which Lawrence noticed and proceeded to ex- 
aggerate in importance. The artist was on the 
point of asking Fanny’s permission to go and 
find the room allotted to him, when a sound of 
women’s voices, high and low, came through 
the open windows. There was an audible little 
confusion in the hall,and the three Miss Miners 
entered the library one after the other in quick 
succession. 

“Oh, Mr. Brinsley!” exclaimed Miss Cor- 
delia, the eldest, coming forward with a pale 
smile, which showed many of her very beautiful 
teeth. 

“ Mr. Brinsley is here,” said Miss Elizabeth, 
the ugly one, in an undertone to Miss Augusta, 
who possessed the accomplishments. 

Then they also advanced and shook hands 
with much cordiality, the remains of which 
were promptly offered to Lawrence. Mr. Brins- 
ley did not seem in the least overpowered by 
the sudden entrance of the three old maids. He 
smiled, moved up several chairs to the tea- 
table, and laughed agreeably over each chair, 
though Lawrence could not see that there was 
anything to laugh at. Brinsley’s vitality was 
tremendous, and his manners were certainly 
very good, so that he was a useful person in a 
drawing-room. His assurance, if put to the test, 
would have been found equal to most emer- 


gencies. But on the present occasion he had 
no need of it. It was evidently his mission to 
be worshiped by the three Miss Miners and to 
be liked by Miss Trehearne, who did not like 
everybody. 

“ T’msure we’ve missed the best part of your 
visit,” said Miss Cordelia. 

“ Oh, no,” answered Brinsley, promptly; “I 
have only just come —at least it seems so to 
me,” he added, smiling at Fanny across the 
tea-table. 

Lawrence thought he must have been in the 
room more than half an hour, but the sisters 
were all delighted by the news that their idol 
meant to stay some time longer. 

“ How nice it would be if everybody made 
such speeches!” sighed Miss Augusta to Law- 
rence, who was next to her. “Such a charm- 
ing way of making Fanny feel that she talks 
well! I’m sure he’s really been here some 
time.” 

“ Hehas,” answered Lawrence, absently, and 
without lowering his voice enough, for Brinsley 
immed‘ately glanced at him. 

“ We ’ve been having such a pleasant talk 
about the dogs and horses,” said the Canadian, 
willing to be disagreeable to the one other man 
present. “I’m afraid we ’ve bored Mr. Law- 
rence to death, Miss Trehearne; he does n’t 
seem to care for those things as much as we 
do.” 

“T don’t know anything about them,” an- 
swered the young man. 

“1 ’m afraid you ’ll bore yourselfin Bar Har- 
bor, then,” observed Mr. Brinsley. “ What can 
you find to do all day long ?” 

“ Nothing. I ’m an artist.” 

“Ah? That ’s very nice. You ’ll be able 
to go out sketching with Miss Augusta — long 
excursions, don’t you know? All day —” 

“Oh, I should n’t dare to suggest such a 
thing!” cried Miss Augusta. 

“J ’m sure I should be very happy, if you ’d 
like to go,” said Lawrence, politely facing the 
dreadful possibility of a day with her in the 
woods, while Brinsley would in all likelihood 
be riding with Fanny or taking her out in a cat- 
boat. 

But Miss Augusta paid little attention to him 
so long as Brinsley was talking, which was most 
of the time. The man did not say anything 
worth repeating, but Lawrence knew that he 
was far from stupid in spite of his empty talk. 
At last Lawrence merely looked on, control- 
ling his nervousness as well as he could, and 
idly watching the faces of the party. Brinsley 
talked on and on, twisting to pieces the stem 
of a flower which he had worn in his coat, but 
which had unaccountably broken off. 

Lawrence wondered whether Fanny, too, 
could be under the charm, and he watched her 
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withsomeanxiety. There was something oddly 
inscrutable in the young girl’s face, and in her 
quiet eyes, that did not often smile, even when 
she laughed. He had the strong impression, 
and he had felt it before, that she was very well 
able to conceal her real thoughts and inten- 
tions behind a mask of genuine frankness and 
straightforwardness. There are certain men and 
women who possess that gift. Without ever 
saying a word which even faintly suggests pre- 
varication, they have amasterly reticence about 
what they do not wish to have known, whereby 
their acquaintances are sometimes more com- 
pletely deceived than they could be by the most 
ingenious falsehood. Lawrence was quite un- 
able to judge from Fanny’s face whether she 
liked Brinsley or not, but he was wounded by 
a certain deference, if that word be not too 
strong, which she showed for the man’s opin- 
ion, and which contrasted slightly with the dic- 
tatorial superiority which she assumed toward 
Lawrence himself. Heconsoled himself as well 
as he could with the reflection that he really 
knew nothing about dogs, horses, or boats, and 
that Brinsley wascertainly his master in all such 
knowledge. 

As an artist he could not but admire the 
perfect proportions of the visitor, his evident 
strength, and the satisfactory equilibrium of 
forces which showed itself in his whole physical 
being; but as a gentleman he was repelled by 
something not easily defined, and as a lover he 
suspected a rival. He had not much right, in- 
deed, to believe that Fanny Trehearne cared 
especially for him, any more than to predicate 
that she was in love with Brinsley. But being 
in love himself, he very naturally arrogated to 
himself such a right without the slightest hesi- 
tation, and he boldly asserted in his heart that 
Brinsley was nothing but a very handsome 
“cad,” and that Fanny Trehearne was on the 
verge of marrying him. 

The conversation, meanwhile, was lively to 
the ear if not to the intelligence. It was amaz- 
ing to see how the three spinsters flattered their 
darling at every turn. Miss Cordelia led the 
chorus of praise, and her sisters, to speak mu- 
sically, took up the theme, and answer, and 
counter-theme of the fugue, successively, in 
many keys. There was nothing that Mr. Brins- 
ley did not know and could not do, according 
to the three Miss Miners, or if there was any- 
thing, it could not be worth knowing or doing. 

“You ‘ll flatter Mr. Brinsley to death,” 
laughed Fanny, “ though I must say that he 
bears it well.” 

A faint shade of colorrose to Miss Cordelia’s 
pale cheeks, indicative of indignation. 

“ Fanny,” she cried reprovingly, “how rude 
you are! I ’m sure I was n’t saying anything 
at all flattering.” 
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“ I only wish people would say such things 
to me, then,” retorted the young girl. 

“We ’re all quite ready to, I ’m sure, Miss 
Trehearne,” said Brinsley, smiling in a way that 
seemed to make his heavy dark mustache re- 
treat outward, up his cheeks, like the whiskers 
of a cat when it grins. 

Fanny turned and met Lawrence’s eyes. 

“ You seem to be the only one who is ready,” 
she said, laughing again. “*‘ One is n’t a-crowd,’ 
as the little boys say.” 

“Where do you get such expressions, my 
dear child ?” asked Cordelia. “I really think 
you ’ve learned more slang since you ’ve been 
here this summer, though I should n’t have 
believed it possible.” 

“ There!” said Fanny, turning to Brinsléy; 
“that ’s the kind of flattery my relatives lav- 
ish on me from morning till night. As if you 
did n’t all talk slang the whole time!” 

“Fanny!” protested Augusta, whose ac- 
complishments made her sensitive and con- 
scious. “ How can you say so?” 

“ Well, dialect, if you like the word better. 
I ’ll prove it to you. You all say ‘ won’t’ and 
‘sha’n’t’, and most of you say ‘I ’d like’; for 
instance, Mr. Brinsley says ‘ain’t,’ because he’s 
English —” 

“ Well, what ought we to say ?” asked Au- 
gusta. “ Nobody says ‘ I will not,’ and all that.” 

“You ought to. It’s dialect not to, and 
the absurd thing is that people who go in for 
writing books generally write out all the things 
you don’t say, and write them in the wrong or- 
der. We say ‘would n’t you’, don’t we? Well, 
does n’t that stand for ‘would not you?’ And 
yet they print ‘would you not,’ always. It’s 
ridiculous. I read a criticism the other day on 
a man who had written a book, and who wrote 
‘will not you’ for ‘won’t you,’ and ‘would 
not you’ for ‘would n’t you,’ because he 
wanted to be accurate. You ’ve no idea what 
horrid things the critic said of him; he sim- 
ply stood on his hind legs and pawed the air! 
It ’s so silly! Either we should speak as we 
write, or write as we speak. I don’t mean in 
philosophy and things,— the steam-engine, and 
the descent of man, and all that,— but in writ- 
ing out conversations. But then, of course, no- 
body will agree with me—so I talk as I please.” 

“ There ’s a great deal of truth in what you 
say, Miss Trehearne,” observed Brinsley, as- 
suming a wise air. “ Besides, 1 beg to differ 
with Miss Miner on one point: I venture to 
say that I don’t dislike your slang, if it ’s slang 
at all. It’s expressive, of its kind.” 

“ At last!” cried Fanny, with a laugh. “I 
get some praise — faint, but perceptible.” 

“ Faint praise is n’t supposed to be compli- 
mentary,” observed Lawrence, laughing too. 

“ That ’s true,” answered Fanny. “ It ’s just 
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the opposite — the thing with a ‘d.’ I won’t 
say it, on account of Cordelia. She’d all friz- 
zle up with horror if I said it,—would n’t you, 
dear? There ’d positively be nothing left of 
you — nothing but a dear little withered rose- 
leaf with a dewdrop in the middle, represent- 
ing your tears for my sins.” 

“T’m afraid so,” answered Cordelia, with a 
little accentuation of her tired smile. 

It was not a disagreeable smile in itself, ex- 
cept that it was perpetual, and was the expres- 
sion of patiently and cheerfully borne adversity, 
rather than of any satisfaction with things in 
general. For the lives of the three Miss Mi- 
ners had not been happy. Sometimes Fanny 
felt a sincere and loving pity for the three, and 
specially for the eldest. But there were also 
times when Cordelia’s smile exasperated her 
beyond endurance. 

Mr. Brinsley rose to go rather suddenly, af- 
ter checking a movement of his hand in the 
direction of his watch. 

“You ’re not going, surely ?” cried one or 
two of the Miss Miners. “You ’re coming 
to dinner.” 

“ Stay as you are,” suggested Fanny, greatly 
to Lawrence’s annoyance. ; 

“You ’re awfully kind,” answered the Ca- 
nadian, “ but I can’t to-night. I wish I could. 
I ’ve asked several people to dine with me at 
the Kebo Valley Club. I ’d cut any other en- 
gagement, to dine with you, indeed I would. 
I ’m awfully sorry.” 

Many regrets were expressed that he could 
not stay, and the leave-taking seemed sudden 
to Lawrence, who stood looking on, still won- 
dering why he disliked the man so much. At 
last he heard the front door closed behind 
him. 

“ Who is Mr. Brinsley ?” he asked of Fanny 
Trehearne, while the three Miss Miners were 
settling themselves again. 

“Oh, I don’t know. I believe he’s a Ca- 
nadian Englishman. He ’s very agreeable, 
don’t you think so?” , 

“ He’s the most delightful man I ever met!” 
sighed Augusta Miner, before Lawrence had 
time to say anything. 

“ Did you notice his eyes, Mr. Lawrence ?” 
asked Miss Elizabeth. “ Don’t you think they 
are beautiful ? ” 

“ Beautiful? Well — it depends,” Lawrence 
answered with considerable hesitation, for he 
did not in the least know what to say. 

“ Oh, but it is n’t his eyes, nor his conver- 
sation,” put in Cordelia, emphatically : “it is 
that he ’s such a perfect gentleman. You feel 
that he would n’t do anything that was n’t 
quite — quite — don’t you know?” 


(To be continued.) 
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“T’m not sure that I do,” replied Lawrence 
in some bewilderment. “But 1 understand 
what you mean,” he added confidently. 

“ My dear,” said Augusta to her elder sister, 
“all that is perfectly true, as I always say. But 
those are not the things that make him the most 
charming man I ever met. Oh, dear, no! Ever 
sO many men one knows have good eyes, and 
talk well, and are gentlemen in every way. I’m 
sure you would n’t have a man about if he 
was n’t a gentleman, would you?” 

“Oh, no; in a wider sense, all the men we 
have to do with are of course —” 

“Well,” argued Augusta, “ that ’s just what 
I ’m telling you, my dear. It n’t those things. 
It lies much deeper. It’sasort ofrefined appre- 
ciation — an appreciative refinement — both, 
youknow. Now, the other day, do you.remem- 
ber— when I was playing that mazurka of 
Chopin — did you notice his expression ?” 

“ But he always has that expression when 
anything pleases him very much,” said Miss 
Elizabeth. 

“Yes, [know; but just then it was quite ex- 
traordinary. There ’s something almost child- 
like —” 

“If you go on about Mr. Brinsley in this 
way much longer you’ll all have a fit,” observed 
Fanny Trehearne. 

“ My dear,” answered Cordelia, gravely, “do 
you know what a ‘fit’ means? Really, some- 
times you do exaggerate —” 

“A fit means convulsions — what babies 
have, you know. They used to say it was 
brought on by looking at the moon.” 

Lawrence felt a strong inclination to laugh 
at this moment, but he controlled it, and only 
smiled. Then, to his considerable embarrass- 
ment, they all appealed to him, probably in the 
hope of more praise for Brinsley. 

“ Do tell us how he strikes you, Mr. Law- 
rence,” said Cordelia. 

“ Ves, do!” echoed Elizabeth. 

“ Oh, pleasedo! ” cried Augusta, at the same 
moment. 

* T should be curioustoknow what you think 
of him,” said Fanny Trehearne. 

“ Well, really,” stammered the unfortunate 
young man, “I ’ve hardly seen him—I ’ve not 
had time to form an opinion — you must know 
him, and you all like him, and —it seems to 
me—that settles it. Does n’t it?” 

While Lawrence was speaking, Miss Cor- 
delia stooped, and picked up something from 
the floor. He noticed that it was the leafless 
stem of the flower which Brinsley had been 
twisting in his fingers. She did not throw it 
away, but her hand closed over it, and Law- 
rence did not see it again. 


F. Marion Crawford. 





AN UNEXPECTED LEGACY. 


1] HE Little place was eastward 

from the village of Groversville. 

The Reverend Ephraim Little 

had not been much ofa farmer, 

but the fields around him were 

good hay-fields, and after their 

father’s death the Little girls 

found that the yearly sale of their hay provided 

for all necessities. Their clothes wore well, and 
they had little use for money. 

But when their uncle, Daniel Little, a pros- 
perous merchantin Concord, died and left them 
five hundred dollars, they hardly knew what 
disposition to make of it. 

The letter announcing their good fortune 
reached them one morning in early spring, and 
that evening at an unusually late hour the 
elderly sisters were still sitting in the neat 
kitchen. Jane Little objected when her sister 
spoke of putting more wood into the small 
kitchen-stove. 

“ There’s no occasion for us to be wasteful, 
Eliza,” she said gravely, and Eliza made no 
reply. 

“Tt ’s considerable money; I always felt 
money must be a responsibility,” Miss Jane 
continued, with a sigh; “still, 1 hope we sha’n’t 
shirk it.” 

“T’d always calculated on Uncle Daniel’s 
leavin’ us something, an’ I d’ know as five hun- 
dred dollars is such a great sight, after all. I’ve 
heard that Colonel Sprigg’s folks spend more ’n 
that every summer, jest goin’ about. Now we 
could go somewhere, if we wanted to, an’ stay 
all summer, an’ then have ’nough left to last a 
spell,” said Eliza, hopefully. 

Miss Jane lookedat hersister. “ Eliza, I never 
heard such childishness. What ’s money for? 
We must put it right into the savings bank, so’s 
to have it to take comfort with when we’re old.” 

“T shall be fifty, come June,” ventured Miss 
Eliza, and, as the elder sister did not notice the 
statement, she went on: 

“It ain’t as if there was anybody dependin’ 
on us or lookin’ to us, an’ this money’s sort of 
unexpected like, an’ I should like to see a little 
of the world with it. I ’ve never been to Boston 
except when I was too young to sense it, an’ I 
was a-thinkin’ that we ’d go down there, an’ 
sort of look ’round ; stop at a hotel, p’r’aps, 
and” here Miss Eliza stopped as if to gain 
courage, and then went on more firmly — “stop 
at a hotel, and go to the theater.” 

There was a silence in the room. The Rev- 
erend Ephraim Little had been dead for seven 
years, but both sisters felt a guilty consciousness 
of his presence at that moment. 


“You don’t know what you’re talkin’ about, 
Eliza,” said Miss Jane, with a little quiver of 
curiosity in her voice. 

“ Yes, I do too.” 

“It’s a dreadful undertakin’ to start off on a 
journey like that, Eliza. And where ’d we stay ? 
We ain’t got a relation there.” 

“ We’d go right to a hotel; I guess we could 
get accommodations well ’nough,” said Eliza, 
briskly. 

“ Well,I d’ know. I guess I ’d better have 
Mr. Sanders put the money right into the bank 
to-morrow. Land of gracious, Eliza! do you 
see the time?” said Miss Jane, pointing at the 
old clock. “Here ’t is after nine; we ’d better 
go to bed.” 

The next morning the investment of their 
money was again the chief subject of their 
thoughts. 

“ T s’pose we could go to Boston an’ stay 
some time for less ’n fifty dollars,” suggested 
Miss Jane, as the two sisters were carefully 
putting away the breakfast dishes. 

Miss Eliza stopped on the way between the 
sink and the pantry with her hands full of 
china. 

“ Be you a-thinkin’ of the hay-money, Jane, 
or of Uncle Daniel’s? Because, if we go to Bos- 
ton, there ain’t goin’ to be no question of ex- 
pense about it. We ’re goin’ to the best hotel, 
an’ not question as to price.” 

“ You might a-dropped those dishes, Eliza,” 
said Miss Jane, reprovingly. 

“I s’pose we should need considerable many 
new things before we started ; we should have 
to go over to the Junction —that is, if we go,” 
said Miss Jane, as the sisters sat together that 
afternoon. 

“ There’s my blackalpaca,” responded Eliza; 
“it ’s just as good as new, an’ so’s yours; we 
ain’t wore ’em none to speak of; weshould n’t 
have to wait to have no dresses made.” 

“T ain’t got no wear out of that dress. I’ve 
got through tradin’ with Simpson, anyway. He 
told me that was good wearin’ material, an’ 
it ’s sleazy as sleazy.” 

“You ’ve got considerable wear out of it,” 
ventured Eliza, meekly, “ an’ I’m sure it looks 
real well now.” 

“Tt ought to,” replied Miss Jane, with re- 
pressed indignation ; “I ain’t had it out of the 
closet since year before last, when Mis’ Peters 
died —I wore it to her funeral.” 

“Tf we ’re goin’ to the Junction we might 
ask something about the trains for Boston,” 
again ventured Miss Eliza. 

“T ain’t made up my mind about it ; we may 
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go, but ’t ain’t likely,” said Miss Jane, settling 
herself back in the creaking rocking-chair, 

But the next day found the two ladies on 
their way to the Junction with 2 small list of the 
things they considered necessary for their jour- 
ney ; and early one pleasant morning a week 
later the Misses Little stood onthe narrow plat- 
form of the station awaiting the train for Boston. 

A shiny new zinc-covered trunk was on the 
baggage-truck, and Miss Jane kept an anxious 
eye over it. 

Miss Eliza had charge of the somewhat old- 
fashioned, but still stout and serviceable, car- 
pet-bag which their father had been wont to 
carry on his few journeys from home. 

The train came puffing into the station, and 
they hurried toward the car nearest to them. 

“Pullman for Boston,” shouted the alert, 
smiling-faced darky, taking the bag from Eliza’s 
unwilling clasp, and hurrying them up the steps. 

Miss Jane, the usual business head of the 
family, had apparently not recovered her di- 
rection of affairs since Eliza’s scheme for visit- 
ing Boston was suggested; and she now felt 
a reckless irresponsibility as to the adventures 
which might befall them. 

Miss Eliza paid the extra two dollars with 
vague misgivings. “I s’posed our tickets gave 
us a right to seats,” shesaid with faint dignity, 
and the porter’s prompt, “ Yes, ma’am,” left her 
still uncertain. 

When the train reached Boston, both ladies 
were tired and a little nervous. They had dis- 
cussed the question of hotels with some trepida- 
tion. 

“S’pose we just say to the man that drives 
the carriage to take us to the best house there 
is?” ventured Miss Eliza. 

“ Likeasnotthere won't be no carriage at the 
depot ; it’s after dark now,” said Miss Little, as 
the train came to a stop, and the passengers 
gathered up their belongings and left the car. 

“T ’ve been talkin’ to the darky, an’ he ’s 
goin’ to get us a carriage; said ’t would n’t be 
no trouble to him ; I think Id better give him 
some change, don’t you, Jane?” 

The porter helped them out, and almost be- 
fore the sisters realized it they were in a com- 
fortable carriage, and heard the rattle and rasp 
of their trunk being fastened on behind. 

Miss Eliza bestowed a number of small coins 
on the good-natured porter as she bade him a 
polite “ Good evening.” 

“ How much ’ you give him ?” asked Miss 
Jane. 

“ There was eight cents ; I s’pose five would 
ha’ been all he ’d ’a’ looked for, but I did n’t 
want to appear mean.” 

Their conversation was interrupted by the 
driver helping another passenger into the car- 
riage. 
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“Where to, ladies ?” Before the Misses Lit- 
tle could ask his advice, the new passenger had 
given an address, the carriage-door slammed, 
and they were rattling off. 

“ Dearme!” ejaculated Miss Jane; “hedon’t 
know where we want to go, he did n’t give us 
a chance to ask him about any hotel.” 

The new passenger was a small woman, with 
thick dark hair, and a kindly face. “ Are you 
strangers in the city?” she asked pleasantly, 
and the sound of a friendly voice was most 
welcome to the elderly travelers. 

“If you are, and want to go to a nice, quiet 
boarding-house, I can recommend the address 
I just gave. It is under the charge of an as- 
sociation of women, and strangers are always 
made welcome. My name is Mrs. Amanda P. 
Walton,” concluded the stranger. 

“We had thought of goin’ to a hotel,” sug- 
gested Miss Eliza. 

“Yes? Hotels are very expensive. Now, 
this place I was speaking of is very quiet ; you 
would feel just as if you were at home. I could 
introduce you to the matron.” 

“My sister and I will be very glad to find 
such a stoppin’-place as you describe. Our 
name is Little — Miss Jane and Miss Eliza Lit- 
tle. We were obliged to come to Boston fora 
few days on—on business.” Miss Jane’s voice 
was firm. The reins of government were again 
in her charge. 

Eliza made a feeble effort for freedom. “ But, 
Jane, we was thinkin’ of —” 

“ Never mind, Eliza,” replied the elder sis- 
ter; and Miss Eliza, silent but rebellious, was 
borne onward by resistless fate. 

That night as the sisters sat together in the 
narrow, chilly room, Miss Eliza said : 

“Jane, we come to Boston a-purpose to stop 
at a hotel, an’ I know jest as well as I want to 
that if we say anything ’bout theater, that Mis’ 
Walton ’ll have a fit.” 

Miss Jane was struggling with the fastenings 
of their trunk. “There’s to be an entertain- 
ment here to-morrow,” she said finally ; “ Mis’ 
Walton ’s to read a paper.” 

“TI can read the paper myself, far as that 
goes,” said Eliza. “ Be you a-goin’ to unpack 
the trunk, Jane?” 

“Ofcourse; why, what ’d we bring our best 
things for ?” 

“TIT d’ know, I ’m sure,” answered Eliza, 
with some little emotion. 

“I’m glad I brought the hay-money along,” 
said Miss Jane, after the trunk-fastenings had 
yielded to her patient investigation; “ I guess 
’t will be all we shall need to use.” 

The morning after their arrival Mrs. Walton 
tapped at their door to inquire if they had rested 
well. “ I thought perhaps you would like to visit 
the sewing-class with me this morning,” she said 
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pleasantly. So, directly after breakfast, the two 
sisters went across the street to a small hall where 
anumber of women were busily engaged. “ They 
are all at work for our annual fair,” explained 
Mrs. Walton. Miss Jane listened politely, but 
Eliza looked out of the window with a vague 
envy of the moving throngs on the street. 

The morning drifted wearily by. Miss Jane 
gave Mrs. Walton a slight account of the Rev- 
erend Ephraim Little’s work, and of the pros- 
perity of her Uncle Daniel. 

“JT hope he remembered you in his will,” 
responded Mrs. Walton, sympathetically. 

“He left us five hundred dollars,” replied 
Miss Jane. “ It’s been something of a question 
in our minds as to what use we should put it to.” 

“T suppose your dear father would have ad- 
vised you to use it for others, would he not?” 
suggested Mrs. Walton. 

They were late for lunch that day, but were 
ready when Mrs. Walton came to escort them 
to the sitting-room, where she was to read her 
paper. Eliza attempted a faint resistance, but 
was overcome by Miss Jane’s firm determina- 
tion to be polite to a stranger who had done 
so much for them. 

“I ’da great sight ruther be home in my 
own rockin’-chair than stuck up on this set- 
tee,” ventured Miss Eliza. “Here ’t is ’most 
dark, an’ we ain’t seen nothin’ yet,” she con- 
tinued; but Jane made no reply. 

The next morning Mrs. Walton said that she 
wanted to introduce them to one or two of the 
directors. The directors proved to be very 
cordial, pleasant women, with whom Miss Jane 
was greatly impressed. 

In the afternoon Jane had a long talk with 
Mrs. Walton, while Eliza impatiently waited 
in the little room that looked out upon a nar- 
row court. It was evening before the two sis- 
ters were alone together. 

“T ain’t been out of the house to-day,” an- 
nounced Eliza in an aggrieved tone. “ What 
be we goin’ to do to-morrow, Jane?” 

“ Mis’ Walton says she should like to have us 
look over the reports of their work for the li- 
brary fund in the morning, and —” 

“‘ Well, I sha’n’t look over no nothin’. I shall 
set right in this room; I wish that Mis’ Wal- 
ton would let us alone a minute. I didn’t come 
to Boston to visit with her,” said Eliza. 

The fourth day of their pleasure trip dawned 
bright and clear, but found Eliza nearly discou- 
raged. She had not suggested returning home, 
as she hoped that each day might bring a chance 
to see something of the city of which she had 
dreamed. Even Miss Jane began to wonder if 
they would not have enjoyed their visit better 
at a hotel. 

“Seein’ as we ’re in Boston, I dunno but 
what I should like to see Bunker Hill monu- 
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ment, after all,” she confided to Eliza. “I’ve 
heard father tell considerable "bout it.” 

Miss Eliza looked up hopefully. “ Well, why 
don’t we go an’ see it?” she urged. “There ’s 
cars a-goin’ by to all points of the compass, 
an’ if we are a-goin’ anywheres, it ’s about time 
we made a start, Jane; we ’ve been here four 
days. To be sure, Bunker Hill ain’t the theater, 
but it ’s somewheres.” 

“ Has Mis’ Walton said much to you about 
that library fund they ’re tryin’ to raise?” 
asked Miss Jane. The sisters were alone in the 
narrow room. The door was securely fastened, 
but Miss Jane lowered her voice to a whisper, 
and without waiting her sister’s answer con- 
tinued: “She was a-sayin’ to me last night, that 
five hundred dollarswould complete the amount 
needed. It seemsto be for a good cause, Eliza.” 

“1 s’pose we should have to allow some time, 
a good part of a day, mebbe, if we was calcu- 
latin’ on visitin’ Bunker Hill,” remarked Miss 
Eliza, with a fine disregard of her sister’s ques- 
tion. 

“T s’pose so. I was a-thinkin’, Eliza, that 
p’r’aps, seein’ you was so set on it, we might 
go to the theater; we could go up an’ see the 
Common in the morning, an’ go to the Mu- 
seum to-morrow night; that is,” concluded Miss 
Jane, “if we could manage it without causing 
unnecessary talk.” 

Miss Eliza’s face brightened. “ You jest leave 
it to me, Jane; don’t you charge your mind 
with it at all. An’ about that library fund, I 
may say that Mis’ Walton ’s said a good deal 
to me about it. She seems to feel jest as if fa- 
ther’s bein’ a minister sort of bound us to give 
that money. I declare, I did n’t like to tell her 
that if it had n’t been Uncle Daniel’s leavin’ 
it to us, we should n’t ha’ thought of Boston.” 

The next morning, after their early breakfast, 
Jane and Eliza hurried to their room, put on 
their bonnets, and,coming softly down the stairs, 
opened the front door and stepped out. 

It was a bright spring morning, and the coun- 
try-bred women were keenly sensitive to the 
crisp, salt-touched air. 

“T declare to it, I don’t feel more ’n seven- 
teen,” said Eliza, joyfully. “Iwas afraid Mis’ 
Walton would n’t want us to go out alone; but 
I s’pose she did n’t see no way to prevent it,” 
she finished, with a little laugh. 

“ You ‘re sure you know the way, ain’t you, 
Eliza?” questioned Miss Jane, anxiously. 

“ Land, yes; we jest keep down this street 
a little way, and then turn to the nght, and 
there we be; but I jest want to step into this 
store a minute, Jane.” 

The elder sister followed meekly. In the 
pursuit of pleasure she felt herself 2 secondary 
power. A bright-faced, good-natured girl came 
forward to meet them. “ Would you be kind 
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enough to direct us the nearest way to the Mu- 
seum ?” asked Miss Eliza. 

“The cars go right by here,” answered the 
girl ; “ you just wave to them, and they ’Il stop. 
You tell the conductor to leave you at the 
Museum.” 

Both the ladies thanked her, but outside the 
shop Miss Jane said, “ We don’t want to go to 
no Museum now, Eliza.” 

“ Yes, we do; we want to get reserved seats, 
so ’s to be sure ’bout to-night,” replied her sis- 
ter, as she hurried Jane toward a horse-car. 

“ T’ve got tomeet Mis’ Walton at teno’clock, 
Eliza, so we won’t mind ’bout the Common 
this forenoon,” said Jane in an almost apolo- 
getic manner, as they came down the long flight 
of stairs that led from the ticket-office. 

Miss Eliza made no objections. Two tickets 
for the evening performance were in her grasp. 
The charms of the Common were of little im- 
portance. 

“T don’t s’pose you feel willin’ we should 
give that money to the fund, do you, Eliza?” 
ventured Miss Jane. “ ‘Fhe fact is, I told Mis’ 
Walton that we ’d consider the subject, an’ I 
thought, if you agreed, that I ’d pay for these 
tickets with the cranberry-money.” 

At that moment five hundred dollars seemed 
a matter of small consequence to Miss Eliza. 
She was in Boston, she was going to the theater 
that night. The sun shone, and along the bor- 
ders of an old cemetery she could see the yellow 
gleam of the crocus. 

“JT dunnoas I care, Jane. I s’pose it’s puttin’ 
it to a good use,” she answered. 

Miss Jane said nothing, but it was her tri- 
umphant moment. She felt that, after all, the 
cranberry-money had not been spent in vain. 
She pictured to herselfthe scene when she should 
formally present the money to the board. She 
flushed at the thought of their admiring thanks, 
and smiled at her own modest acceptance of 
their appreciation. 

Although the walk home was a silent one, 
both sisters remembered it as the most pleasant 
part of their visit. 

Mrs. Walton met them at the door. She was 
sorry, but she must ask Miss Little to postpone 
their little talk until afternoon. There was to 
be a meeting of the directors that evening in re- 
gard to the library fund. She hoped Miss Little 
would feel like coming down; at any rate, she 
would see her directly after lunch. 

Miss Jane agreed cheerfully. “I shall have 
something pleasant to tell you, Mis’ Walton,” 
she said; and, shaking off Eliza’s warning hand, 
she continued, “ my sister and I have at last 
agreed —” Mrs. Walton gave utterance to a 
hopeful, short-breathed “ Yes?” and Miss Jane 
went on, “ I will tell you our decision this after- 
noon.” 
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When they were alone, and Jane was prepar- 
ing for the afternoon meeting, Eliza spoke: 
“ Now, you be careful, Jane, or we ’ll have to 
go to that meetin’ to-night. I know just as well 
as I want to that Mis’ Walton would think we’d 
ought to put the money in the mission-box in- 
stead of goin’ to the theater with it. You be 
firm, Jane. You can give ’em that five hundred 
dollars if you want to, but don’t you let her 
have the chance to stop us goin’ to the theater 
now the tickets are bought.” 

It was, therefore, a somewhat difficult task 
for Miss Jane to respond to her sister’s question- 
ing look when they met at supper. 

“’T ain’t no use, Eliza; we’ve got to go tothat 
board meeting to-night. We ’ve got to sign 
papers ’bout givin’ that money; and I— well, 
’t wa’ n’t no use to say nothin’ ’bout our goin’ 
out to Mis’ Walton,” said Jane, weakly. 

‘What be wea-goin’ to do with those theater- 
tickets? They’re bought an’ paid for,” said Eliza. 

“T can’t help it. There ain’t no way but for 
us to go to that board meeting to-night,” an- 
swered her sister. 


Ir is a week later, and the Misses Little are 
again at home. In the frame of the small mir- 
ror in Eliza’s room are stuck two narrow slips 
of blue pasteboard, the only purchase she had 
made while in Boston. 

They are sitting together in the kitchen, 
Miss Eliza occupied in vain endeavors to sew 
up a long slit in an old rubber, while Jane’s 
needle speeds busily back and forth weaving in 
a neat darn in the front breadth of her black 
alpaca. 

The elder sister’s face is calm and placid, but 
Eliza’s thoughts are evidently not of a satis- 
factory nature. 

“You ain’t read the notice bout our givin’ 
the money to the library fund in that paper 
Mis’ Walton sent, have you, Eliza?” 

“Ves, read it. It read well ’nough. Sounds 
well to give five hundred dollars to ’most any- 
thing; but I sha’n’t have no new rubber shoes 
next fall now the cranberry-money ’s spent. I 
ain’t begrudgin’ the money, Jane, but when I 
think of our buyin’ those theater-tickets an’ not 
goin’, an’ not seein’ the Common, nor goin’ to 
Bunker Hill, an’ not stoppin’ at no hotel, all 
just because Mis’ Walton happened to ride in 
the same carriage we did, I declare, it makes 
me feel as if I wished Uncle Daniel had n't 
left us a cent.” 

Miss Jane’s placid expression fades a little, 
and she says: “ We shall have to plan pretty 
close this year to pay for it, but I guess if 
we ’re careful we shall be ’bout ’s well off in a 
year or two as we was ‘fore we had money 
left us.” 

Alice Turner. 
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;ARLY in the seventies the steam sloop-of- 
war Resaca was detailed for duty as the 
depot ship of the naval expedition employed 
upon the Pacific side in that optimistic survey 
of the Isthmus of Panama which was to reveal 
a tide-water canal route to the Atlantic. The 
climate was villainous, the work rigorous, the 
surroundings most depressing. Even in the pre- 
liminary stages so many denials had to be en- 
forced that at last,as a concession to the civilized 
side of the men engaged in the labor, an op- 
portunity was offered them to send home and 
receive letters through agencies less uncertain 
than the pestilent bungoes which traded coast- 
ward from the Gulf of San Miguel. Into these 
denials entered many essentials such as clean 
linen and mess stores, so when it wasannounced 


thatthe sailing-launch,adequatelyequippedand 
manned, was to goto Panama,therewerearrayed 
such a mail, personal and official, and such lists 
of stores necessary for the successful pursuit of 
the elusive routes, that the departure of the 
craft took on a fine air of ceremonious congrat- 


ulation. When the boat shoved clear of the 
ship’s side, the men crowding the rail, and the 
officers gathered aft, sped her in a hearty cheer 
the warmest of God-speeds; the ship’s dog 
barked, the landsmen swore at their bondage, 
and the forecastle cat glared silently from the 
pivot-port. For hers was an absorbing interest, 
as among the launch’s crew was that very ten- 
der-hearted blue-jacket whose affection for the 
cat had made him go the length of sporting her 
tattooed portrait, in the primary colors so dear 
to Jacky, upon a stalwart forearm, where a 
very weeping willow and an impossible tomb 
divided the muscles with a quaint distich out 
of a sailor’s hornbook. 

The cat gazed long and uncannily from the 
pivot-port rail, her tail waving a protesting 
adieu, and her whiskers rigged out with the 
rigidity of a Greek brig’s bowsprit. When the 
boat turned a bend in the river, and was shut 
in by a lush fringe of mangrove, the cat jumped 
spitefully to the deck, walked forward (back 
arched and tail swollen like a magnified frank- 
furter), spat at the yellow dog we had—con- 
veyed, the wise call it— up-river, and then dis- 
appeared — forever. 

Whether she dropped overboard in the 
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swift tide-stream of the Tuyra, or was astrally 
translated, none of us ever learned after the 
closest inquest; but that surely was the end of 
cat number one, as we despairingly called her. 

Two nights afterward, when inshore, fairly 
well up Panama way, the launch, spitted by 
a squall from no-man’s-land, turned turtle, 
belched mail, and coin, and linen, and all the 
rest of it, to the sharks, and one man, the cat’s 
particular adoption, was drowned. 

Six months later, and after a deal of trying 
work, the Resaca gained a well-earned anchor- 
age off the murky coast of Callao. Here we 
met an American, a civil engineer of exceed- 
ing promise, who was engaged as chief of 
division in the survey of that cloud-assailing 
route which started from Lima, skirted the 
Rimac, and then zigzagged over the hills at an 
elevation deadly to the plain-reared gringo. 
He was low in his clever mind, hipped, sapped 
by fever and anxieties, and pathetically hungry 
for home and American faces and ways. We 
stumbled into his story through a lucky pitfall, 
though this may have no place here. It opened 
our hearts, however, for he was a stranger in 
a freebooting zone, and we were his coun- 
trymen, and surely that was enough to make 
the mess beg him to come on board for a chance 
at the sea breezes and a sure hit at American 
ways and faces. 

The night he crawled over the gangway the 
ship’s new cat slipped overboard, but with such 
pitiful mewings and clawings that the rush of 
rescuers nearly swamped the lowered boat. By 
the flare of signal torches and deck lanterns 
Tom was seen in the nick of time, and to every- 
body’s content was hauled safely inboard. 

Our visitor found a tonic in the breeze, and 
the rest and novelty of the life, made a most re- 
ceptive target for the mess-worn stories, and all 
around proved such a good sort of Ameri- 
can that when, ten days later, he announced 
his intention of striking the beach for the after- 
noon, a howl of growls went up, which had a 
sane echo in the calm and strong protest of the 
surgeon. It seemed, however, that he had to 
go, for one of his inventions, upon which de- 
pended the immediate support of his old peo- 
ple at home, was then under examination by 
the authorities. 
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He remained ashore after sundown, came 
off in the damp boat of a drunken fletero, 
who raised a row half-way to the ship about 
the fare, and when he climbed the gangway 
was so worn out with the running about and 
heat and worry that he had to be helped to his 
state-room. Just as two bells struck in the first 
watch (nine at night), and tattoo had its echo in 
taps beaten, the doctor came on deck to tell us 
that the engineer was in a bad way ; but in the 
middle of his explanations we heard a scramble 
on the housed awning, saw a tangle of flying feet 
and clawing paws, and heard a splash, a wail- 


ing mew of despair, answered by the bleat of 
a belated seal paddling toward San Lorenzo, 
seaward, Cat number two was overboard, this 
time for good and all; for though the nearest 
boat went into the water by the run, and will- 
ing fingers gripped oar-looms and handles, it 
was too late. The cat had slipped into the dark- 
ness, and was borne shoreward on the flood, 
surging riotously. 

When the ebb was making about two in the 
morning of the second day, the young engin- 
eer stretched out a faltering hand to the doc- 
tor and to the rest of us gathered about him, 
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tried to tell us something about his invention, 
and died. 

After long days at sea, and longer ones in 
stunted Peruvian and Chilian ports, the 7es- 
aca anchored one breezy morning off the town 
of Talcahuano, which offers such large possibil- 
ities to sailors. Here some one was given a 
wonderful kitten, yellow and gray, with curious 
interlacings of black and tawny rings. It was 
a breed strange to the country, so everybody 
said, and no one pretended to account for it 
save Lafferty, a Californian, who ran the Fourth 
of July hotel. This tavern was much frequented 
by sailors of all degrees, and here one day, in 
the captain’s room, religiously tabooed to all 
save master-mariners and naval officers, Laf- 
ferty told in an ornamental lie how the kitten’s 
mother had appeared suddenly after a rainfall, 
and how she proved to be, not a Dago cat, 
but one of an Indian breed, born on the silent, 
yellow pampas, which stretched over the hills 
for miles and miles out Argentine way. 

The kitten grew into a very gentle cat, took 
kindly to all hands, though it adopted as its 
special ward the senior watch-officer, who, by 
the way, was the only man in the mess that had 
a wife and baby to keep him out of mischief. 

Those were busy days for the ship off that 
nook-shotten coast, and so after another six 
months the Xesaca was one morning at sea, 
standing up the shore, bound for Payta, when 
the senior watch-officer came on deck and 
learned that the cat wasdead. Ina mad chase 
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after a rat, diving into a chain-pipe, it had made 
a jump from the topgallant forecastle, struck its 
head on the cable, and ended thus untimely its 
career. After his manner, the senior watch- 
officer fell into sad forebodings. When the day 
broke, the gear was laid up, decks were swept, 
and preparations made for washing down. 
Hardly had the hickory brooms begun their 
swishing when White — John White, captain of 
the starboard watch of the after-guard — stag- 
gered against the bulwarks, and said, “I feel 
bad, sir,” and then gripping his throat, con- 
tinued; “all throttled here.” Two hands were 
ordered to help White forward, the doctor was 
called, the apothecary aroused. 

Just as the gray dawn silvered into clear day 
the doctor came —in pajamas — with a leap 
and a bound on deck, asked what the row was, 
and started forward; but in the centerof a silent 
crowd of sailors of the watch gathered at the 
weather-gangway he stopped. It was too late ; 
White was dead. 

After the captain of the after-guard had been 
buried, and the ship had gathered way on herold 
course northward, the petty officers came to the 
mast, and asked to see the captain. When he 
appeared, the senior sailorman, cap in hand, 
forelock properly patted, spoke up manfully 
and quietly. The burden of his request — this 
most gravely considered, most earnestly granted 
—was that the ship’s company begged that no 
more cats be allowed on board. He went on 
to prove that they brought bad luck ; black cats 
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ind strange, foreign cats especially, and while 
the people forward were not superstitious, still, 
queer things had happened of late, and he felt 
it to be only fair that the captain should know 
how the men looked at it. 

Lafferty’s pampas cat was the last weshipped 
that cruise, and the rats had a fine run of the 
holds thereafter, until one day Bill Clarke, late 

hampion light-weight of South Australia, and 
then proprietor of a snug English pub and dog- 
pit in Callao, came off to the ship by contract, 
and, baiting his traps with melon rinds, caught 
in two nights more rats than may be chronicled 
here. 

This, of course, is an over-long yarn to reel 
off in order to prove that superstition is still 


THE FLYING 


foolishly potent with sailors. It is as easy as 
fudging a day’s work to show that, in the case 
quoted, coincidences were mistaken for causes, 
and that the evidence needed a link or two; 
but it was another curious coincidence that no 
more men died suddenly that cruise after we 
gave up enlisting cats, 


AFTER studying them fairly well, I doubt if 
modern sailors are more superstitious than any 
other class with equal training and opportuni- 
ties. I believe that everybody is leavened with 
superstition, notably the noisiest scoffers, and 
those mountebanks, the Thirteen Clubs, for 
these gentry protest too much. It seems to 
be a human instinct, modified by racial inher- 
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itances and developments. In the youth of 
the world its manifestations were the earliest 
recorded utterances of men concerning the 
visible phenomena of the universe, and its 
grip on simple words was an outgrowth of the 
fear of the unknown. Of all people sailors 
must deal at first hand, and helplessly to some 
degree, with the most unknowable, uncon- 
trollable of material problems, the sea, and it 
is only natural that their folk-lore sheuld be, 
in part, land stories fitted with sea meanings, 
and in part blind explanations of sea phenom- 
ena —both being maintained valorously by the 
gruesome conservatism of the seaman, even 
after rational causes come to the rescue. 

In earlier days superstition was as much a 
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part of every ship as the water she was to float 
in: for it entered with the wood scarfed into 
her keel, and climbed to the flags and garlands 
waving at her mastheads; it ran riotously at 
her launching, controlled her name, her crew, 
and cargoes; it timed her days and hours of sail- 
ing, and convoyed her voyages. It summoned 
apparitions for her ill fortune, and evoked por- 
tents and signs for her prosperity; it made 
winds blow foul or fair, governed her success- 
ful ventures and arrivals, and, when her work 
was done, promised a port of rest somewhere 
off the shores of Fiddler’s Green, where all good 
sailors rest eternally, or threatened foul moor- 
ings deep in the uncanny locker of Davy Jones 
of ballad memory. 
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In many countries stolen wood was mortised 
into the keel, as it made the ship sail faster at 
night ; though if the first blow struck in fash- 
ioning this keel drew fire, the ship was doomed 
to wreck upon her maiden voyage. Silver 
(usually a coin) placed in the mainmast-step 
went for lucky ventures, and misguided in- 
deed was the owner who permitted any of the 
unlucky timbers to enter into the construc- 
tion. Something of the ceremonious character 
given to launchings survives to this day ; where 
of old ships were decked with flowers and crowns 
of leaves, flags now flutter; the libation poured 
on the deck, the purification by the priest, the 
anointing with egg and sulphur, find their ex- 
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emplars in the well-aimed and wasted mag- 
nums which are shattered on the receding cut- 
water as the craft, released from the ways, 
slips, well-greased, into the sea ; the jar of wine 
put to his lips by the captain, and then emptied 
on deck, the cakes and ale set before the crew, 
the stoup of wine offered to passers-by on the 
quay, and the refusal of which was an evil 
omen—all are realized in these sadder lus- 
trums by the builder’s feast in the mold-loft. 
Lawyers, clergymen, and women are ever 
looked at with disfavor cn sailing-shipsas sure to 
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bring ill luck —lawyers, undoubtedly, from the 
antipathy of sailors to the class, a dislike so pro- 
nounced that “sea-lawyer” is a very bitter term 
of reproach, and “ land-shark ” is a synonym. 
Clergymen—priests and parsons—are unlucky, 
probably because of their black gowns and their 
principal duty onshipboard,— that of consoling 
the dying and burying the dead,— though pos- 
sibly because the devil, the great storm-raiser, 
is their especial enemy, and sends tempests 
to destroy them. Women—who may reason 
out their unpopularity ? —save that a ship is the 
last place for them, or perhaps because of the 
dread of witches ; for of all spell-workers in hu- 
man form none is so dreaded as the female 
brewers of hell-broth. Like the priests 
of the middle ages, they can raise a 
prime quality of storm by tossing sand 
or stones in the air, and, like Con- 
greve’s Lapland sorceress, are sup- 
posed to live by selling contrary 
winds and wrecked vessels. 

Russian Fins—or “ Roosian” Fins, 
as Jacky has it—were, and are yet, 
wizards of high degree. Hurricanes 
blew, calms beset, gales roared, as they 
willed, and their incantations began , 
to operate by the simple sticking of a 
knife in the mast. If they wished to 
drive the rats out of a vessel, they 
shoved the point of a snicker-snee in- 
to the deck, and every rat ran for the 
sharp blade, and willy-nilly performed 
hara-kiri. No one ever saw, in sailor 
lore, a penniless Russian Fin, for by 
slipping his hand into his pocket he 
can always produce a gold doubloon 
— why a gold doubloon, no one seems 
to know, but it is always that coin; 
his rum bottle, often consulted silently 
and alone, is never full nor empty — 
a gentle plashing of tide — half-tide 
bringing fat content, and woe be to 
the incautious mariner who bites the 
weather-side of his thumb at him, for 
harm will surely follow. 

Certain families could never get 
sea employment under their own sur- 
names, not even such members as 
were born with cauls, for they were tabooed, 
barred; and many animals—hares, pigs, and 
black cats, for example — could neither be car- 
ried nor mentioned on shipboard, save under 
very stringent conditions. Scarborough wives 
kept a black cat in the house to assure their 
husbands’ lives at sea; but on voyages every 
black cat carried a gale in her tail, and if 
she became unusually frolicsome a storm was 
sure to follow. Years ago, on board the flag- 
ship Frankiin, up the Mediterranean, we had a 
yarn that illustrated a survival of this antipathy 
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to certain forms of animal life. Two old quar- 
termasters were heard during the morning watch 
exchanging in the cockpit dismal experiences 
of their dreams-the night before. One was par- 
ticularly harrowing, for the narrator wound up 
with, “ And I say, Bill, I was never so afeared 
in my life; when I woke up it seemed as true 
as day, and I was all of a tremble like an asp 
ona leaf.” 

“ What ’sthat?” said the other. “ Pipe down; 
don’t mention that rep-tile ; he ’s a hoodoo on 
shipboard.” 

_ Whistling — and let us honor this sweet tra- 
dition —is very much against the proprieties 
of sea-life. You may, in a calm, if not a lands- 
man, woo with soothing whistle San Antonio 
or Saint Nicholas, and a lagging wind may be 
spurred in consequence by these patron saints 
ofthemariner; but once the ship is going, never, 
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wise and wary passenger, whistle if you fear keel- 
hauling, for, like the Padrone in the Golden 
Legend, you may find 


Only a little while ago, 

I was whistling to Saint Antonio 

For a cap-full of wind to fill our sail, 

And instead of a breeze he has sent a gale. 


Figureheads were at first images of gods, and 
later of saints and sea-heroes, and were held in 
high reverence, and the eyes glaring from each 
bow of a Chinese junk enable the boat to voy- 
age intelligently — for “no have two eyes, how 
can see? No can see, how can do?” is the 
shibboleth of their sailors. Ships’ bells were 
blessed, and to-day if a mistake in their strik- 
ing is made by a stupid messenger-boy, they 
are struck backward to break the spell. In 
one ship to which I was attached the bell had 
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ST. ELMO’S FIRE. 


come down to us from the Ticonderoga, through 
the Zhetis, I think, and was supposed to be 
under the special control of a blue spirit of 
mischief. Why the blue spirit should indulge 
in such vagaries is hidden, but in the middle 
of deep-sea nights, when the moon rode in an 
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auspicious quarter, and the wind blew with the 
force, and from the direction, necessary for the 
spell, the blue bell was boundto makeacomplete 
circle, and ring out nine bells stridently. Of 
course no one ever heard or ought to hear nine 
bells at sea, for eight bells are as fixed in limit as 
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thedecalogue; butthis was promised. Whether 
the conditions failed to codrdinate, I cannot 
say, but though the bell was watched by all 
sorts and conditions of men, the occult cere- 
mony was never performed for our benefit. Is 
it necessary to add that by report it was a com- 
mon event in the other ships mentioned ? 

The proverbial desertion of sinking ships by 
rats is founded upon reason, and undoubtedly 
occurs, for as rats like to prowl about dry-footed, 
and will stick to one place so long as food is 
plenty, it is probable that the ship they leave is 
so leaky and unseaworthy that their under- 
deck work is too wet to suit them. 

Most of the ceremonies of ship-life are of long 
descent, but, I believe, none is more ancient or 
more honored in the observance than those at- 
tendant upon crossing the line, whether it be 
the equator with deep-water ships, or the arc- 
tic circle with whalers. The details of the per- 
formance vary evenamong the ships of the same 
waters; but it is always a tribute to Neptune 
exacted of the officers, crew, and passengers new 
to the waters entered. Bassett gives a descrip- 
tion, taken from Marryat’s “ Frank Mildmay,” 
which is true of our ships in essentials. With 
us the ship is usually hailed from the supposed 
depths of the sea the evening before the line 
is to be reached, and the captain is given the 
compliments of Neptune, and asked to muster 
his novices for the sea-lord’s inspection. The 
next day the ship is hove-to at the proper mo- 
ment,and Neptune, with hisdear Amphitrite and 
suite, comes on board over the bow or through 
a bridle-port, if the weather permits. 


Neptune appears [writes Marryat] preceded 
by a young man, dandily dressed in tights and 
riding on a car made of a gun-carriage drawn 
by six nearly naked blacks, spotted with yellow 
paint. He has a long beard of oakum, an iron 
crown on his head, and carries a trident with a 
small dolphin between its prongs. His attendants 
consist of a secretary with quills of the sea-fowl ; 
a surgeon with lancet and pill-box; a barber 
with a huge wooden razor, with its blade made 
of an iron hoop, and a barber’s mate, with a tub 
for ashaving-box. Amphitrite, wearing a woman’s 
nightcap with seaweed ribbons on her head, and 
bearing an albicore on a harpoon, carries a ship’s 
boy in her lap as a baby, with a marlinspike to 
cut his teeth on. She is attended by three men 
dressed as nymphs, with currycombs, mirrors, 
and pots of paint. The sheep-pen, lined with 
canvas and filled with water, has already been 
prepared. The victim, seated on a platform laid 
over it, is blindfolded, then shaved by the barber, 
and finally plunged backward into the water. 
Officers escape by paying a fine in money or rum. 


To this day it is the roughest sort of rough 
man-handling, but it is a short shrift for those 
who take it good-naturedly, and, like bear-bait- 
ing, affords great amusement to the spectators. 

VoL. XLVIII.— 54. 
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On Good Friday, in many ports, Roman 
Catholic sailors cockbill their yards, slack their 
gear, and scourge Judas, as signs of mourning. 
In the harbor of New York I have seen the 
effigy of Judas hanged to a yard-arm until sun- 
set, then lowered, and so belabored and beaten, 
so cuffed and kicked, that it seemed a mercy 
when it was burned to acharred mass in the gal- 
ley, and the ashes were scattered with contumely 
on the water. Spanish sailors, on certain days 
of the week or month, lay aloft at sunset, and 
beat the sheaves and pins of the blocks — pul- 
leys, as shore people call them. This is driv- 
ing the devil out of the gear, and a fine din it 
makes, for the Spaniards put their brawn into 
it. After all, it is nothing more than a general 
order popularized, and is the result of a certain 
disaster, when a Spanish squadron, surprised at 
a long occupied anchorage, could not make 
sail to engage the enemy because the pins and 
sheaves of all the principal blocks had rusted 
in their seatings. 

Nothing was more common at sea in the old 
days than apparitions, from horned and mon- 
strous seamen, through saints and red-bearded 
Norse-gods, to that dreadful specter of the Cape, 
Adamaster, who is sometimes seen even yet, 
in the twilight, hovering in cloud and mist oyer 
the white folds of the Devil’s Tablecloth mant- 
ling the headland of Good Hope. More pic- 
turesque than any other, perhaps, is the Flying 
Dutchman, whose tale is told with variations in 
nearly every maritime country, and whose sad 
mishaps have formed the burden of many a 
song and story. Jal gives the accepted version 
thus: 


An unbelieving Dutch captain had vainly tried 
to round Cape Horn against a head gale. He 
swore he would do it, and when the gale increased, 
laughed at the fears of his crew, smoked his pipe, 
and drank his beer. He threw overboard some 
of the crew who tried to make him seek a port. 
The Holy Ghost descended upon the vessel, but, 
firing his pistol at the apparition, he pierced his 
own hand and paralyzed hisarm. Hecursed God, 
and was then condemned to navigate always with- 
out putting into port; only having gall to drink, 
and red-hot iron to eat, and a watch to keep that 
should last forever. He was to be the evil genius 
of the sea, to torment Spanish sailors; the sight of 
his storm-tossed bark to carry presage of ill-fortune 
to luckless beholders. He sends white squalls, 
disasters, tempests. Should he visit a ship, wine 
sours, andall food becomes beans; should he bring 
or send letters they must not be touched on pain 
of death and damnation. His crew are all old sin- 
ners of the sea, sailor thieves, cowards, and mur- 
derers, who suffer and toil eternally, and have little 
to eat and less to drink. 


Cooper tells us that the vessel is said to be a 
double-decker, always to windward, sometimes 
in a fog during clear weather, often under all 
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sail ina gale, and on occasions veering and haul- 
ing among the clouds. The ship’s history has 
been chronicled with the particularity of a great 
war, and in the late Lieutenant Bassett’s book 
will be found many curious particulars of her 
woful fate and of her Heaven-cursed skipper. 

To the adventurous globe-trotter who has 
climbed the rock-path to the sailors’ church of 
Notre Dame de la Garde, dominating the Phe- 
nician port of Marseilles, the potent influence 
of sacrifices and offerings for perils passed and 
to come must be no old story. There is a pa- 
thos, even for the worldly, in the quaint ships 
and galleons, in the rusting marlinspikes and 
shattered tiller-heads, swinging to the mistral, 
in reverential offering before the shrines. These 
graces after danger, these insurances against 
evil to come, circle the world. No people have 
escaped the influence of such hopes and thanks. 
Our Indians were fettered by them, and nocere- 
monious offerings were more common than 
those which went to appease the angry Spirit of 
theWaters. Onthe uppertributaries of the Miss- 
issippi, the Indians, with occult rites, gave trib- 
ute of tobacco from a beetling cliff to the Great 
Spirit of the River, and to the winds that smote 
the waters with blasts from the caverns of the 
jealous gods. Algonquins in the North, Aztecs, 
sons of Atahualpa and Marco Capac, in the 
South —all blew incense out of their pipes, and 
strewed upon the currents and tide ways just 
such offerings of tobacco as, in our more sub- 
jective days, we give with lost meanings to the 
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minor gods who rule the man’s hour in our 
feasts. 

But not alone did apparitions, or votive offer- 
ings which must be made, crowd to daunt the 
sailor, for in his voyages ghostly lights would 
gleam suddenly from yard-arms or masthead, 
and at the bowsprit-cap spectral flames might 
cast weird reflections upon the water. 


High on the mast, with pale and lurid rays, 
Amid the gloom portentous meteors blaze, 


is the manner in which Falconer sang of it, 
though among the Latin seafaring races the 
St. Elmo’s Fire or the corposant is, specially if 
seen double, the best of omens, and is hailed 
as evidence of Heaven’s care for ship and 
crew. Dampier described it as a small, glit- 
tering light, like a star when it shines at the 
masthead, like a glow-worm when it appears 
on deck. He believed it to be some kind of a 
jelly, but we know now that it is an electrical 
manifestation which occurs in rarified con- 
ditions of the atmosphere, and adheres to the 
iron of the spars, as the metal is the best con- 
ductor available. 

Many modern sailors will reject this expla- 
nation as incomplete, and in the older days it 
would have been scoffed at, and banned by 
bell, book, and candle, for it was one of the 
commonest and most cherished of superstitions 
held by the men who went down to the sea in 
ships and saw the supernatural everywhere. 


J. D. Jerrold Kelley. 


THE PASSING OF DAY. 


LUE bloom is on the distant hill; 
Mystic grays the mid-air fill. 
The low winds say : 

“ Farewell to Day ; 
Evening is on her way.” 


She walks the waters and the land, 
She and Quiet, hand in hand. 

The low winds say, 

‘“‘ Sweet sounds, obey ; 

Soft colors, fade away.” 


And all the lovely colors go; 
All the sounds ; and very low 
The winds say on — 
Do they say on? 
No whisper. Day is gone. 


John Vance Cheney. 
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JUDGE IRVING. 


M® JUSTICE IRVING was in the act of 

putting on his overcoat to leave the Ante- 
diluvian Club. He was feeling reasonably 
cheerful, for he had beaten his favorite adver- 
sary, Bob Crouch, at billiards; so cheerful, 
indeed, that he made a mental note of a fleet- 
ing resolve to give Crouch, to console him, the 
next appointment he should have of a com- 
missioner in lunacy. 

It was, therefore, a smiling countenance his 
honor turned upon a young man already 
equipped for the street, who came up to offer 
him a hand with his coat. 

“Ha, Gordon! That you? Have n’t seen 
you before this evening.” 

“No; I have just come in, hoping to catch 
you—and to walk home with you, if I may.” 
_ “Glad of your company, my dear boy,” the 
judge said, as they emerged under the spark- 
ling heaven of a mild winter’s night in New 
York. “Wanted to speak to you about the sale 
of Romaine’s books. What the deuce he means 


by selling them, I can’t make out. Twenty good 
years of a man’s life put into a collection that 
can’t be beat for choiceness, and here*they are 
to be scattered for a freak. You must manage 
to be there, my dear lad; there are one or two 
tidbits my mouth has been watering for this 
age. You must appear for me, as usual, and 
mind you secure them, if I am to die in peace. 
And I ’ve got a copy of the new Prayer-Book, 
édition de luxe, to show you, with a story at- 
tached to it as good, almost, as my luck in 
getting it half price. Did n’t see you at the 
Grolier last night, by the way. Were you and 
Marion quarreling, as usual, at our house ? 
Can’t think where that daughter of mine gets 
her way of flying off the handle about little 
things not quite to her taste.” 

“ She has flown off the handle for good and 
all, so far as I am concerned,” said the young 
lawyer. “She has broken our engagement.” 

“ Broken — your —oh — good heaven, Gor- 
don, you are thirty years old—youare not taken 
in by stuff like that? Broken—the girl ’s mad; 
I always said so; that woman’s college I was 
fool enough to send her to —to ‘finish her edu- 
cation,’ forsooth! —has put more silly rot into 
her head than it ever did ideas. Ever since she 
quitted it, four years ago, she has gone on fol- 
lowing one fad after the other, till I ’m only 
thankful she has n’t brought me to be an open 
laughing-stock before the town. And what this 
means, I don’t believe anybody knows. She 
took you of her own free will; you ’ve been en- 
gaged a year; and I had every hope of seeing 
her marnied, and settled, and out of mischief, 
in the spring — and —” here his honor emitted 
a naughty word, and struck his stick upon the 
pavement so fiercely that a policeman, acciden- 
tally in his place upon the block, looked around 
with languid interest to see what was “up” — 
“she sha// marry you in the spring, or I ll know 
the reason why.” 

“Marion would not be the prize I have 
thought her,” said the young man, modestly, 
“if she could be forced into marrying against 
her will.” 

“ What ’s her will? What does a girl know 
about what she wants, and what she does n’t 
want?” pursued the irate father. “ If there ’s 
anything on God’s earth troublesome to deal 
with at the breakfast-table, or on the witness- 
stand, it’sawoman. Troublesome? Exasperat- 
ing? Devilish / If ever I lost my temper, it 
would be with the whimwhams miscalled wo- 
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man’sideas. This age is going to pot with ’em. 
The creatures write (and, what ’s worse, print!), 
and howl and shriek on platforms, and strug- 
gle for equality with us in a perfectly disgust- 
ing way. It’s some one of that gang that ’s 
got hold of Marion, you may depend; that ’s 
persuaded her she has a mission above matri- 
mony. If that were the case, and I had my 
way, I ’d like to sentence the offender to be 
ducked as a common scold.” 

Gordon had foreseen the effect of his com- 
munication. He waited quietly, adjusting his 
long strides to the somewhat shorter and hea- 
vier ones of his senior, until the first access of 
anger had talked itself out, and then took up 
the tale in the same even, self-controlled voice 
in which he had begun it. 

*‘T don’t suppose it ’s worth while for me to 
tell you how long I’ve wanted Marion. She is 
five-and-twenty now, and I took my love for 
her into the law-school with me, and have never 
wavered in it since. I did not ask her till a year 
ago, because I had n’t enough to offer her till 
then.” 

“ Egad, man, you ’ve made a hit at our bar 
second to none of your contemporaries; and 
I ’m blessed if I know one of them that’s got an 
eye and a flair like yours for a good book. You 
are the only man alive I ’d wish to have come 
in for my library when I’m gone. I have left 
it to you in my will, as you know, with the stip- 
ulation it ’s to be kept together.” 

“ That can now no longer be my duty, sir,” 
answered Gordon. 

“ Alec, what are you thinking of? Why, if 
twenty Marions threw you overboard, you ’d 
still have the books /” exclaimed his honor, with 
heartfelt emphasis. “ But, come, tell me about 
this business quietly; don’t excite yourself. In 
such matters nothing is gained by losing our 
grip on our tempers. When did she give you 
this precious piece of information? Broken her 
engagement, eh? I’ll be hanged if I ’ll put 
up with such scurvy treatment of her father’s 
wishes. Am I nobody in my own house, I ’d 
like to know? Am [ a cipher, a petticoat-rid- 
den judge, at the mercy ofa spoiled girl infected 
with all the worst notions about woman’s inde- 
pendence in our day —a—?” 

“T received, yesterday, a note from her,” 
Gordon said, taking advantage of a pause dur- 
ing which the judge was fortunately obliged to 
blow his nose, “ telling me that she was thor- 
oughly unhappy in the existing relations — 
which, indeed, I have perceived. She asked me 
to go to her last evening, and I went. We 
talked over the subject in every aspect possible. 
I said everything a man in my circumstances 
could say. She looked more beautiful than I 
have ever seen her, and she was neither over- 
excited, nor exaggerated in her speech — ” 


A BACHELOR MAID. 


“ Marion is like me, they tell me,” interpo- 
lated the father, grimly smiling in the dark. 

“ But there was no deceiving myself. Marion’s 
ideas have undergone achange. She has come 
to this conclusion deliberately. She did not 
need to remind me that she, unlike most girls, 
had begun her life in society without holding 
marriage as its chief goal —” 


GORDON. 


“Stuff and nonsense! If you can find any- 
thing in the world as dismal and depressing as 
a woman, outside of a sisterhood, who devotes 
herself, through conviction, to a single life — 
they ’re bad enough, and vexatious enough, 
married; but as old maids—and if I’ve got to 
pass the remainder of my days in the cage with 
one of them! I won't do it, Gordon; I won’t 
do it! I ‘ll box up the books, send them to a 
safety deposit company, let my house, take 
rooms near the club, and allow Miss Irving to 
enjoy her single blessedness where she will.” 
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«« Don’t decide now, sir,” said Gordon, who, 
not in the least surprised at the father’s atti- 
tude, pursued the even tenor of his way. “What 
I want to ask you—as a favor to me, if you con- 
sider that I am at all injured or aggrieved by 
the turn affairs have taken — is to say nothing 
to Marion. I told her that I would tell you of 
her dismissal of me.” 

“It’s the first time I ever knew her to be a 
coward!” 

“She is no coward; and you do not thinkso,” 
Gordon said, a little rise in his temperature 
making itself manifest in his voice. “ She is as 
brave a girl as ever drew breath, and as true. I 
asked her leave to tell you—I1 want you to 
prove your friendship for me, sir — that I ’ve 
never had cause to doubt — that is my honor 
and my pride—” 

“ You ’d have been the son Id have chosen, 
Alec, to make up for the boy I lost,” said the 
older man, and the two gripped hands on it. 

“You won’t scold her — you won’t visit it 
on her in any way? You will accept it, as I 
do, as final? You will gratify any wish of hers 
to shape her life according to the ambition she 
now has?” 

“ You ask a good lot of me, Alec. I did not 
see her this morning. Come to think of it, they 
said she had a headache, and Marion never has 
headaches; and I dined at the club with Crouch 
andacouple of Western lawyers he has on hand. 
Crouch plays a pretty good game at billiards, 
Alec, eh ? Not many men in the Antediluvian 
who can lay him out. Well, I beat him three 
times running to-night. Poor return for his 
capital dinner, eh? By George, that chef can 
cook little ruddy ducks! Outside,.a beautiful, 
even brown, and the blood following the knife— 
cooked to a charm, And with them we had a 
glass of Chambertin just the right temperature. 
Say what you will, those things tell. Give me 
rather a chop and a bottle of beer if I can’t 
get ducks roasted right, which you never can 
in your own house, I ’ve found. I’m the easi- 
est fellow to please in all the world, but when 
that woman of Marion’s sends up wild ducks 
overdone! You were saying you want me 
not to haul Marion over the coals. Why, Alec, 
you know if there ’s anything I don’t do, it is 
to let myself loose when anything vexes me.” 

“I know,” ventured Gordon, soothingly. 
“ But as this is rather more vexing than usual, I 
want to besure Marion does not suffer because I 
have been telling taleson her. Lether speak to 
you first, if speak of it you must, between you. 
Allow everything to go on as before. If you 
could think of some one to invite to make her 
a vistt at this time, it would take hér out of her- 
self, and break up her solitude, which can’t be 
good for her just now.” 

“Solitude? What does she expect? She’s 


mistress of a good house, with plenty of ser- 
vants, leave to go and come, a carriage and a 
maid to take her into society. She has more 
invitations than she cares to accept. I can’t 
fill up the house with chattering women to 
please her. Good Lord! They ’d be turning 
over my neckties, and even handling the books, 
before you ’d know it! But I ’Il agree to say 
nothing. That I can do. It’s no sacrifice to 
me not to speak my mind out.” . 

“ Thank you,” said Gordon, briefly. They 
were now stopping in front of the judge’s house, 
a broad, comfortable mansion of red brick a 
few doors from Fifth Avenue, in an old-fash- 
ioned, pleasant quarter not far from the Marble 
Arch. While thejudge was feeling for his latch- 
key, Gordon managed to look up unobserved 
at the windows of the third story above him. 
From the angle made by the curtains in one 
of these, upon a shade illuminated from within, 
hesaw ashadow withdraw. He knew this room 
to be the special belonging of his lately affi- 
anced wife, and he recognized thestately outline 
of her figure. She, then, had been waiting and 
watching for her father, when all the.rest of the 
quiet house was in darkness. Gordon remem- 
bered, with a pang of sympathy for her, that in 
all the world outside that sleeping house she 
had no friend but himself who knew her as she 
was, who was familiar with the daily trials of 
her lot, who could stand between her and them. 
And now she had voluntarily put him from her, 
to live alone and to fight her own battles with 
what he believed to be a world of shadows sum- 
moned by her over-vivid imagination to peo- 
ple the loneliness of her life. 

Not anger, but a vast pity for Marion, took 
fresh possession of him. 

“ Good night, then, Alec, if you won’t come 
in and look at that catalogue of Romaine’s 
books,” said the judge in his loud, clear, self- 
satisfied voice. 

“ Not to-night. I think if you or Marion 
could think of any place where she might like 
to go for a little change—any one going 
abroad whom she might join —” 

“Go abroad! Not by a jugful,” said his 
honor, vexed into a slang phrase. “I ’ve no 
patience with these female vagrants who leave 
the houses provided for them, and the duties of 
their proper sphere, to go wandering around in 
foreign parts amusing themselves like tramps. 
Marion knows that, when I am able to get off, 
she goes with me, under my charge, to do the 
things / think best for her; and with that she 
has got to be content. Oh, these women, Alec 
—these women nowadays! They never are 
content; they are as mischievous an element 
in our society as anarchists. Look at my mo- 
ther — wife of a country parson, brought up six 
sons in a Massachusetts village, toiled and 
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struggled for them, never thought of herself, I 
believe, till she lay down to rest in the old 
graveyard. Look at Marion’s mother— ill 
health from the time Marion was born, and she 
never let me know it, except in a general way, 
until she died. Those were women; Marion’s 
degenerate —” 

“T won’t keep you in the draft of the open 
door,” Gordon went on, with the quiet persis- 
tence that was a part of him. “But I hope, 
if Marion has any friend she desires to visit 
her, you will think well of providing her with 
a companion. Just now she needs distraction 
for her thoughts. She will be safer with some 
outlet.” 

“ Well, well, I ’ll think of it. Good night. 
Come over on Sunday afternoon as usual, and 
stop to dinner, and we ’ll go over Romaine’s 
catalogue carefully. You are not going to let 
this girl’s folly rob me of you, my boy ?” 

“ Good night, sir,” the young man said. He 
had grown into the habit of thus addressing 
him as a father. 

Again theyshook hands, the front doorclosed, 
and Gordon ran down the steps to the side- 
walk. Instead of going home, however, he 


crossed the street, walking up and down, and 
looking from time to time over at the window 


of Marion’s sitting-room. When the lights there 
were extinguished, he turned into the Avenue, 
and made his way to his quarters in Washing- 
ton Square. 

In the corridor leading to his rooms he met 
a man of his acquaintance, likewise on his way 
into retreat. 

“Hullo,Gordon! Sawyou leaving the Ante- 
diluvian a while ago arm-in-arm with your fa- 
ther-in-law elect. I stopped behind to enter 
my third remonstrance on one subject in the 
complaint-book. There ’s a plot among the 
club-servants to smile whenever I make obser- 
vations about the ventilation of the rooms; and 
by George, if the governors don’t take some 
notice of it, I ’ll resign out of the club. Been 
seeing his honor home, eh? Soft thing you 
have there, old fellow ; not to speak of the ref- 
erences that drop into your path like ‘ the gen- 
tle dew from heaven.’ When are you going 
to hang up your hat for good upon Irving J.’s 
hat-rack ?” 

“ Miss Irving’s engagement to me is at an 
end, Clarkson,” said Gordon, pausing at his 
own door, and speaking deliberately, while hold- 
ing his handsome head erect, and looking his 
interlocutor full in the face. 

“ What?” said Clarkson, genuinely surprised. 

“Yes,” answered Gordon. 

“Is there — if any one asks me the reason, 
what would you like me to say, old man?” 

“Say that it has been dissolved by mutual 
consent. Good night to you.” And, opening 
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his door, Gordon disappeared abruptly from the 
view of his acquaintance, who was left upon 
the mat, whistling softly. 


“ FATHER, I have been sitting up for you,” 
Marion had said, following the judge into his 
library, whither he went directly upon enter- 
ing his home. 

This room, containing the apple of Judge 
Irving’s eye, was at the back of the house, in 
an extension built to receive it over the dining- 
room. Upon its walls, everywhere —save for 
the projecting jamb of a great chimneypiece 
of carved oak, and a bay-window, the upper 
half of thin glass veined with delicate traceries 
of lead, the lower curtained with amber silk, 
making sunshine in the gloom — were seen the 
mellow bindings of “ the books.” The books, 
Marion’s rivals, were best loved, as she knew, 
for their outer integument, for their rare press- 
marks, for the fact that another collector had 
failed to secure them. Into these had gone a 
liberal part of the income insured to Mr. Irv- 
ing during his life by his wife’s will, setting aside 
for her daughter, after she should have reached 
the age of twenty-five, an annual allowance of 
three thousand dollars. 

Marion, having just passed the period indi- 
cated, had not as yet touched her inheritance. 
Her father had reluctantly acceded to his wife’s 
desire so to dispose of her own belongings. Al- 
though he would have furiously repudiated the 
idea of having influenced his spouse in the mat- 
ter of a will so largely in his favor, poor meek 
Mrs. Irving, going to her grave at a gallop, took 
care to obtain from her husband information 
as to the exact age at which he was willing their 
daughter should begin to enjoy an indepen- 
dence of the purse; and somehow or other, 
twenty-five was the age given to the lawyer 
who drew up the document. 

“T am glad you fixed upon five and twenty, 
Angela,” the judge had said approvingly, after 
the poor lady’s last will and testament had been 
duly signed and witnessed. “ It is an evidence 
of your excellentjudgment,my dear. Youknow 
very well that no young woman, before that age, 
should be regarded as a responsible being, or 
have tools for folly or mischief-making put into 
her hands. Yes; I am glad you thought of it — 
very glad.” 

Whereon he had stooped over her couch, and 
kissed her, going out of her room in such full- 
ness of vigor and manly good-looks that she 
felt, in the heart already gripped by death, a 
gentle palpitation of her old adoring love for 
him. A little later she went to her reward, sat- 
isfied that she had done her best by the daughter 
left in the care of such an infallible being. 

These things had passed when Marion was 
a child of twelve. At eighteen she had been 
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a woman, ardent, thoughtful, speculative, but 
ever since had lived the life of an infant in lead- 
ing-strings, so far as her father was concerned. 
The curriculum he had allowed her to take at 
a woman’s college in a neighboring State had 
been her one opportunity to stand alone, to test 
the little budding wings of her intellect, to speak 
upon any subject of the outer world without the 
certainty that she would be crushed, or smiled 
down upon, according to his mood. 

Thus the engagement with Alec Gordon, 
entered into by her with hesitation in response 
to his fervent pleadings, was poisoned at its 
source. She had learned to look upon man as 
an oppressor of woman; to mistrust him as 
morally weak when physically most attractive ; 
to resent the domestic law-giver; to dread giv- 
ing up liberty, even comparative, for the posi- 
tive slavery of marriage. Her father’s favorite 
saying, in response to any remark of hers he 
found itinconvenient to answer,— “ When Gor- 
don gets hold of you, he will take all that non- 
sense out of you, my dear,”— had grown to be 
the nightmare of her engagement. And at last, 
little by little, the solitary self-tormenting of 
the girl had worn away her power to discrimi- 
nate in character. She could see in her lover 
only her father’s instrument. In her despair 
she wrote to a friend who had been a professor 


in the college, and told her the case as if it had. 
been that of some one else. Of the answer we 
will quote this phrase : 


In sum, I should say to your friend that if her 
God-sent intentions were followed out by all wo- 
men who experience them, we should be moving 
with quick strides to the future we pray for, when 
man through woman shall be made to know him- 
self. 


“T am not sure I know what she advises,” 
quoth poor Marion, who had been reading 
seven pages preceding the sentence quoted. 
“ But she feels forme. IfI could talk with her 
in person, I should be easier. Oh, what in my 
place would the higher woman do?” 

What Marion did we have learned from Alec 
Gordon’slips. Itnow remained for her to meet 
the storm of her father’s wrath. She came into 
the library, swiftly, tragically, her tall form car- 
rying the sweep of a loose white robe edged 
with brown fur. A band of the same fur, clasp- 
ing her throat, repeated the tint of her massive 
hair parted in an exquisite clean line, and twisted 
ina coil behind. This, as did everything about 
the physical womanof Marion Irving, illustrated 
nature unspoiled by conventionality. Her taper 
waist, her small bust, her grand arms, her free 
movements, were the delight of a sketch-class 
of girls to which she belonged. Whenshe would 
consent to sit for them, there’was a general 
exclamation— a long-drawn “Oh! ” of satisfac- 
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tion, deep, not loud. Once, draped in cheese- 
cloth dampened and dried into the beautiful 
pliability beloved by an artist, she had posed for 
them in the attitude of the “ Winged Victory 
of Samothrace.” Her superb appearance on 
the platform in this guise was followed by an 
enthusiastic burst of applause from the class 
that covered the model with a veil of blushes. 

Of the bewitchments of ordinary feminine 
beauty she possessed few. She had no co- 
quetry, no desire to test her power on men. Her 
father’s unfeigned contempt of all varieties of 
female supremacy had made her mistrust her 
ability either to charm or to command. She 
was singularly simple, direct, outspoken, and by 
men of society, so called, was rather eschewed 
than otherwise. 

As she now descended upon her father, she 
found him warming himself, with his back to a 
cozy little fire, its flame many times repeated 
in a setting of yellow tiles. On the table be- 
side his deep arm-chair cushioned with old-blue 
corduroy (these blues and yellows carefully 
chosen by himself) stood a reading-lamp, and 
a tray with a small cut-glass decanter of spirits 
and a plate of biscuits. The butler had seen, 
according to custom, that everything was in 
place. The judge meant to sit there for a quiet 
half-hour before retiring, to enjoy the conscious- 
ness of good health, good looks, good digestion, 
good repute, and a good balance at the bank. 

Marion’s appearance surprised him unpleas- 
antly. A domestic whirlwind, in the wee sma’ 
hours, when a man has nowhere to flee from 
it, is indeed a fearsome sight. Why in the dick- 
ens, he asked himself, could not the girl have 
put off this business till morning, when it is al- 
ways possible to cut short the heat of any dis- 
cussion by opening the front door? He frowned, 
therefore. His eyes surveyed her with the cold 
displeasure she so easily aroused. He was the 
Mr. Justice Irving Marion knew best, not 
the clever, genial Mr. Justice Irving known to 
the bar and public. 

“ You know I cannot endure having any one 
sit up for me. You have repeatedly heard me 
say so to the butler and the maids.” 

“T know, father, I know. I will never do so 
again. But I felt I could not go to sleep an- 
other night not having told you that I have 
broken with Alec Gordon.” 

“ You may spare yourself the words, and me 
the annoyance. Gordon walked home with 
meandtoldme. IfIhadtohear it, it was better 
coming from a man who can tell a straight story 
than from a woman who dresses the whole thing 
up to suit herself —” 

“Stop!” she cried. “ Not that! In all my 
life I never told you a lie.” 

“There you go, taking offense at trifles, as 
usual. I meant, of course, that you would nat- 
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urally want to put the best face on this shame- 
ful business.” 

“There is no shame in refusing to marry a 
man I am afraid I may growto hate. Theshame 
would bestanding atthe altar by him, and swear- 
ing false oaths. I want to put no face on it ex- 
cept the true one. I have searched my heart, 
father, for the love a wife ought to bear her 
husband, if married life is to be supportable —” 

“Come, come!” said the judge, rather scan- 
dalized. 

“ T have found there nothing but a cold, hard 
crust of indifference. I like Alec as a friend; 
I tried to love him: but I love no one. Fa- 
ther —” she paused, a mighty swelling of the 
heart took away her speech for a moment; she 
drew near and, rare act, laid her hand upon 
his shoulder —“ father, you do understand me, 
don’t you? You loved once — did n’t you?” 

The judge, uncertain whether to be angrier 
than he already was, or to treat the matter as 
a very insignificant joke, moved away from her 
hand. 

“T —why, Marion, I am astonished at you — 
I—bless my soul, what won’t women try to in- 
vestigate in these days — I believe your mother 
had no cause of complaint against me as a hus- 
band. Butthenshe was one of the kind who take 
things as they find them, who don’t tear the pas- 
sions to tatters, and go back to the fundamental 
basis of created things when a hasty word is 
spoken. She was an admirable woman, and 
her loss —er—ah—” here the judge, catching 
sight of a newly arrived express-parcel upon the 
table, expanded into a positive smile of rapture. 
“ By the Great Horn Spoon! if there ’s not the 
‘Gesta Romanorum’ from that Boston sale!” 

‘“* May I finish, father?” said Marion, her 
arms falling dead, as her father seized, gloat- 
ingly, upon his prize. 

“ Tfit’s guife thesame to you, my dear Marion, 
we’ll remit the rest until breakfast-time to-mor- 
row. I had made an offer for this, but feared 
Lewis, who was on the spot, would outbid me. 
Oh, by the way, on Saturday I shall have lei- 
sure — you shall have your bank-book and 
check-book, and I ’ll explain to you how to use 
them. And, Marion,” he added, turning over 
affectionately the saffron-hued leaves of thelittle 
volume, “that reminds me, if you would like 
to have a visit from any friend — how would 
it do to invite my brother Joe’s girls over from 
Philadelphia for a week ?” 

“They have gone to Montreal, father,” she 
said listlessly. Even the threat of a visit from 
her Uncle Joe’s girls — pretty, flippant crea- 
tures, forever agog after men and finery — could 
not shock her now. 

“Then think for yourself—there must be 
somebody,” he suggested, already a little out 
of patience, and longing to be alone. 
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“T have a friend—a widow; she was for a 
time a teacher in our college, and left it to be 
married. She is now in Washington, unoccu- 
pied and very poor, I believe.” 

“ And, pray, what is her name?” he said, 
turning over the leaves as before. 

“ Stauffer— Madame Stauffer, they call her, 
since her husband was a foreigner. She is not 
old, and rather nice-looking. She would inter- 
est me, I think.” 

“ Then for Heaven’s sake ask her, and be 
done with it. Only, when she gets here, mind, 
I breakfast alone, and dine at the club when- 
ever the fancy takes me.” 

“ T understand.” 

She waited a minute, but he did not again 
notice her. Marion left the room, in spite of 
herself, a trifle lighter of heart than when she 
came into it. She remembered Sara Stauffer’s 
gift of sympathy. She was at last to have 
some one, all her own, unshared by her father, 
uninfluenced by his views and wishes. 

Before going to bed, she glanced again at 
the letter received from Sara a few days before. 
She decided that she would not wait to write, 
but early next morning would send a telegram 
inviting Madame Stauffer to be her guest. 

Marion, warmed with new hope, was still 


thinking of Sara Stauffer when, by extinguish- 
ing the gas, she did what, unknown to her, 
was the signal for Alec Gordon to turn away 
from his watchman’s beat on the pavement 
over the way, and to go back to his quarters, 
carrying the keenest disappointment of his life. 


Il, 


A FEw days after the permission given to his 
daughter in the first glow of satisfaction at ac- 
quiring an almost unique copy of the “Gesta 
Romanorum,” Judge Irving, coming home to 
dinner, stumbled, upon his own threshold, over 
an expressman carrying in a little trunk. 

“ Here, you! There’s some mistake. That 
is not for this number,” he called out to the 
man, who was blocking the way ahead of him. 

“JT beg your pardon, sir,” interposed the 
footman, who held open the heavy old ma- 
hogany door with its side-lights, fan-light, and 
brass knocker, bespeaking the antique respec- 
tability intrenched behind it. “It’s the lug- 
gage of the furren lady that ’s come to visit 
Miss Irving. Hurry up, my man!” he added 
in a lower tone. “Look sharp for the gas-fix- 
ture,and carry that there little article to the third- 
story back. Maid’s on the stairs to show you.” 

“ Third-story back?” repeated the master 
of the house, who was all ears for everything 
that went on inside of it. “That is Miss Ir- 
ving’s own bed-room, Hilary.” 

“Them was Miss Irving’s orders, sir. Miss 
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Irving have moved into the small room for the 
present.” 

“ Very extraordinary,” muttered the judge, 
rather pleased with a grievance to cover the 
extreme annoyance he had felt at sight of the 
little trunk. 

Animpertinentlittle trunk —small, cramped- 
looking, not by any means of the appearance 
to justify its ascent of Ais front stairs— the 
kind of trunk habitually delivered after night- 
fall by cheap expressmen at the basement door, 
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almost immediately, to Miss Irving’s sitting- 
room, where the ladies has been talkin’ ever 
since.” 

“ T remember, now,” said his master, frown- 
ing upon his affability. “It was to-day she — 
that pers—the lady, was to arrive. Hilary, I 
shall dine at the club. You can mention it to 
Miss Irving, just before dinner is served, so that 
she may not wait for me.” 

“ Very good, sir,” said Hilary, hanging up 
the judge’s coat, and smiling more freely as the 


MARION, 


as appertaining to one of theladies of divers na- 
tionalities who arrive at one’s home, and re- 
main for a time,‘ until suited,’ with their clothes 
in a paper parcel. 

Mr. Justice Irving, whose appearance on the 
bench presented a majesty felt alike by lawyers, 
clients, and court-officers, had a dim idea thathe 
had detected on the countenance of his servant, 
when the offending box had come under his 
august observation, an expression of pleased 
appreciation. 

“ So Miss Irving has changed her bed-room? 
And this lady — when did she arrive?” 

“About four-thirty, sir. Walked over from 
the elevated, sir, I understood. I took tea in, 
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broad back of his master ascended the stairs to 
his dressing-room. 

But, after all, what was there tosmile at? Any 
man in Judge Irving’s circumstances would 
have had just cause for a desire to flee. His 
privacy invaded, the silence of hishome broken, 
by a little Madame Nobody, who had been 
trumped up by his daughter when in one of 
her hysterical moods. A little person — that 
she was little he decided from her trunk — who 
would require civility, before whom he must 
needs curb his tongue into the platitudes ex- 
pected by women at meal-times. A “queer” 
person he was sure ; a genius of the provinces ; 
a bore, in short —a fearful, unmitigated bore! 
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And add all this to the natural unwillingness 
of the male sovereign to face in his domestic 
kingdom a stranger who would expect him to 
live up to his reputation for dignity and agree- 
ability. He thought, while tying his white cra- 
vat, of the occasion when Charlotte Bronté had 
arrived to dine with Thackeray, and ¢ha? great 
man was discovered by his daughters in the act 
of escaping from the house to seek the seclu- 
sion of Ais club. No; this was really too much 
for even Marion’s selfishness to impose on him, 
and he should take care not to delay in mak- 
ing her understand the ordeal was not to last. 


MEANWHILE the afternoon that Marion felt 
to be an epoch in her existence had flown by, 
for the women, on happy wings. Sara, arriving 
bysome mischance unexpectedly, had been met, 
greeted, installed by Marion in her own easiest 
chair in her own sanctum, petted, looked after, 
in a way that expanded the stranger’s heart with 
wonder. 

What a transition for Madame Stauffer — 
from the hall-bedroom of a dingy boarding- 
house in Washington to the heart of this broad, 
luxurious, esthetic home, where life ran on 
well-oiled wheels, where flowers and sunshine 
banished winter, where the delicious scent of 
burning hickory arose from the fireplaces, where 
books and pamphlets, old and new, were scat- 
tered on all sides! 

Sara, who by nature dearly loved easy-chairs 
and sweet odors and warm sunshine, and by 
theory as well as necessity renounced them, was 
for a momentstaggered, at the outset of hervisit 
to her old pupil. 

She had not, for some reason, counted upon 
all this. Marion, always simple in her dress and 
habits, had been, while in college, under the 
yoke of a period of self-denial. Everything not 
absolutely necessary had been by her vowed to 
students poorer than herself, to philanthropic 
or charitable enterprises nurtured among them. 
And, since Miss Irving’s father had never 
thought it wise to give her the control of funds, 
her scanty pocket-money had not gone far in 
the directions indicated. Her want of finery had 
often/reen discussed among her fellows. She 
was, in fact, regarded as one of the students kept 
in college by an effort on the part of their pa- 
rents or guardians. 

Madame Stauffer, after weighing against the 
price of board in Washington the expense of 
a railway journey to New York, had decided 
that the affair, even if Marion’s way of living 
were rather pinched, would be “ worth while.” 
A two weeks’ stay would justify her outlay. And 
for many reasons Sara had long and ardently 
desired a visit to the great metropolis. She was 
of the army of modern thinkers who declare, 
“ Better a garret in New York” than a first-floor 
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bedroom in the “ half-baked ” cities elsewhere to 
be found in America—an expression for which 
Madame Stauffer’s class must stand responsible. 

In the short time that had elapsed since her 
arrival, Sara had been put into possession of 
the chief facts of her friend’s recent experience 
of the heart; of Marion’s doubts, fears, and am- 
bitions for a more fully developed intellectual 
existence ; of her difficulty in finding true sym- 
pathy with her aims among the people she was 
cast with ; of her conviction that there was a 
key to the higher philosophy of living, if she 
could only lay hand on it ; of her longing to be 
something — ifit were but a unit — in the great 
cause of the evolution of true womanhood. 

Madame Stauffer, a slight, pleasing woman 
of thirty-one or two, with dark, diamond-bright 
eyes and an irradiating smile, looked down 
from her throne among the cushions on the cor- 
ner of Marion’s divan next the fire, at the no- 
ble, earnest, dilating creature seated upon a low 
stool at her feet. They had dressed for dinner, 
and returned to wait in the morning-room till 
that meal should be announced. 

In her room — Marion’s room vacated for 
her — Sara, left alone, had sped from object to 
object .of its luxurious furnishings, examining 
them-éuriously. She had even turned up a cor- 
ner of the old Genoese coverlet of flowered 
cotton edged with antique lace, to see the silk 
lining underneath. 

“Cotton on top, silk underneath! That is 
the real thing! When could I have afforded 
such ?” she said, with a pang ofenvy. “ Every 
thread of silk in my life has done duty before 
the public — exhibited for all it was worth!” 

The couch, the writing-table, the sundry mir- 
rors, the bath-room opening out of Marion’s 
bower, had seemed to her unbelievable. 

“ A porcelain tub, all to myself, with white 
tiles. underfoot, has always seemed to me some- 
thing intended for the angels,” she murmured 
whimsically. “ And towels like those! Long, 
fine, hem-stitched, abundant! Oh, it is too 
much ; I must shut the door, and not think of 
the bath-room, or my brain can’t be depended 
upon to do its duty and pay for the privilege 
of using all this!” 

She had put on the one best gown of the tra- 
ditional poor heroine, and, opening the door 
into the corridor, had found Marion waiting 
there for her, with a fresh bunch of purple vio- 
lets. There is no heart, however cold, case- 
hardened, worldly, that cannot be touched by 
the humanizing offer of a bunch of fresh violets. 
They are the open sesame to every woman’s 
affections ; on their breath arise the most ten- 
der beseechings to loving-kindness; under their 
influence the recipient longs to do, say, be, 
something delightful to the giver. 

Sara Stauffer almost cried when she took 











these from the hand of Marion. It was the fin- 
ishing touch to her newly erected dream-tem- 
le of comfort and beauty combined. She 
kissed the tall girl, inclining her face upward to 
do so, and, twining her arm round her waist, 
exclaimed, as they went downstairs : 

“ Q Marion, how perfectly happy we are go- 
ing to be!” 

And now Marion, whom nothing could long 
divert from her intense purpose, had reverted 
to asking Sara’s advice. 

“Do you mean that you want to go in for 
public utterances?” Sara answered, vaguely 
thinking how hard it would be to leave this nest 
of cushions by the fire in behalf of the suffering 
sisterhood. 

“ Forspeaking ?” said Marion, a littlestartled, 
yet dazzled visibly. “Oh, I should never be 
allowed, zever / After you have seen, you will 
know.” 

“Writing over your own name? As your 
father’s daughter, that would mean much.” 

“ Even if I dared to think of that, Sara — for 
you are not madameto me, are you, any longer ? 
You are my friend, my teacher ; you are going 
to be my sister spirit. Think of a woman of 
twenty-five saying, ‘ If I dared do what my con- 
science tells me is right!’ But as long as I live 
here under his roof, supported by my father, I 
can do so little: I could write anonymously, 
I suppose.” 

“There are so many who write well whose 
names don’t count,” answered Sara, asif with an 
effort. She had just caught sight of Marion’s 
beautiful, shapely footextended uponthehearth- 
rug; of its casing of fine black silken openwork, 
its high-heeled slipper of patent leather, with a 
small buckle of brilliants. And Sara, who hada 
charming foot of her own, did so love pretty 
shoes and stockings, and had had so few of 
them! “ Perhaps we can work out between us 
some method for you to serve the cause.” 

“ Oh, how gladly would I doso! IfI might, 
how gladly would I give up all this cramping 
luxury, to go out and work for and with my sis- 
ters, as you have done!” 

“Itis a hard life. I have lectured so much 
in the last year, and traveled so far, that my 
physician ordered me to rest in the compara- 
tively mild climate of Washington,” said Mad- 
ame Sara, with a faint sigh. 

_“ Poor thing!” said Marion, with a heartfelt 

sigh. “ And so you divined at once that, in the 
hypothetical crisis my first letter laid before you, 
I was stating my own case ?” 
_ “Yes, dear child,” answered Sara, caress- 
ingly. “ And, to tell you the candid truth, I was 
a little afraid to handle it freely, as you asked 
me to do.” 

“ Well, it is all settled now. You can speak 
out now. As I told you a little while ago, I am 
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already happier to be free from the torment of 
wondering if I loved him enough to accept, for 
his sake, the further limitations marriage would 
set around me.” 

“Is he—is he— good-looking, dear child?” 
Sara asked, burying her little nose in her violets, 
asifshe could not get enough of their fragrance. 

“IT suppose you would think so,” answered 
the girl. “ He is on rather a large scale; but 
most people call him handsome.” 

“ And successful — sure to rise?” 

Marion was a little surprised. In the college 
days Sara had affected to scorn mere externals 
in mankind, to hold them as naught beside the 
gold of heart and mind. 

“I believe people say he is,” she said almost 
coldly. 

“T was only trying to gage the depth of 
your renunciation, my love. In these days 
what they call a good match is so hard to find, 
and the world is so hard upon women strug- 
gling for themselves, it is almost heroism to re- 
nounce a safe marriage. But you— what am 
I thinking of? Your future is secure beyond 
peradventure. You, no matter what knocks 
and thumps you may get from the public, will 
have the sinews of war provided. You have 
only to be brave and steadfast, and in time all 
things will come to you.” 

“ Doyou think so?” cried Marion, exultingly. 

“TI do. Just now, while you are still young 
and nominally under your father’s control, you 
can work for the ‘Woman Question’ alone. By 
and by you will reach, and be able to handle, 
the broader phase of it, the ‘ Marriage Question,’ 
which is, after all, or is sure to absorb, the‘ Wo- 
man Question.’ ” 

“ T don’t quite understand,” said Marion, her 
sweet, innocent eyes a little clouded by bewil- 
derment. 

“ No; but there is time enough forthat,” said 
Sara, nestling down with fresh abandonment 
among the pillows. “Those of us who are vic- 
tims of the horrible mistake of marriage with 
men whom we could not possibly know as they 
were may be left in charge of that branch of the 
subject. I see you are too much afraid of 
wounding me to ask if that was, indeed, my 
case. Some day I will tell you at length my 
experience, luckily brief. My husband, a Ger- 
man professor, whom I met at a friend’s house 
in Chicago and married three weeks later, 
died of yellow fever in the South at the end 
of a year, six months of which we had spent 
apart. From these dates you may see my bon- 
dage did not long endure. But it has left in me 
an ineffaceable sense of wrong, and, having told 
you so much, I will not darken the enjoyment 
of the hour by elaborating on the theme.” 

“Don’t tell me, you poor dear!” cried Mar- 
ion. “ I am sure that, whoever was wrong, you 
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were right; that you did everything noble, 
grand, and true.” 

At this juncture the door opened. Madame 
Stauffer, who had paused to adjust an answer 
to Marion’s enthusiastic speech was prevented 
from uttering it by the appearance of Hilary, 
conveying the judge’s message to his daughter. 

“ Not going to dine with us! ” exclaimed the 
new arrival, in what Hilary decided to be “a 
forward way, considerin’.” 

“ Of course you understand, dear girl,” the 
lady went on, as they, directly afterward, 
walked down to dinner, “that, having come 
here as special physician in your case, I am 
all impatience to possess myself of it in every 
detail. Until I know your father, and see you 
with him, I cannot pretend to say how far you 
ought to venturein maintaining our ideas about 
free womanhood. Until now my time has 
been almost exclusively occupied with wives, 
not daughters. My mission is to overcome the 
isolation of the married woman, to reclaim her 
into an understanding of her rights, to show 
her there are other things to absorb her every 
waking thought than the mere subserviency to 
a husband — the mere bringing into the world, 
and up in the world, of children. Your case, 
being novel, interests me greatly. Yours is a 
thraldom from which even your liberal educa- 
tion has not been able to free you —” 

At this moment Madame Stauffer dipped 
her spoon into her soup, and a mouthful of 
velvety creme de céleri found its way to her 
palate. 

The Swedish dame who presided over the 
stew-pans of Mr. Justice Irving was, in her 
way, a gem. In spite of his animadversions 
upon her habit of misunderstanding the divine 
canvasback, he knew, and everybody knew, 
she could be trusted to send up dinners not 
to be outdone at any of hisclubs. For the two 
ladies she had prepared a few selected plats 
only; but-they were cooked to perfection, and 
served by the butler and Hilary on the silver 
dishes bearing the Irving crest. ‘The little round 
snowy table in the middle of the big crimson- 
hung dining-room, the shaded candle-light 
upon the silver vase of white orchids in the 
center, the “feel” of the large fine damask 
napkins across her knees, renewed in Sara the 
gentle cerebral intoxication she had expe- 
rienced over the porcelain bath-tub in her 
dressing-room. After she had sipped half a 
glass of good claret, the color rose into her 
pale cheeks, her diamond eyes sent forth more 
brilliant rays, she talked dashingly of many 
themes, but said no more, that night, of advan- 
cing the day when woman shall count all dross 
save the effort of her intellect to dominate 
slowly-awakening man. 

When they returned to the drawing-room, 
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she sat down at the piano and played so ex- 
quisitely as to finish the subjection of Marion, 

“ You must play for my father,” cried the 
girl. “He loves music. If I could play like 
you, I believe he would have loved me,” she 
added, with sudden pathos. 

“You must make him honor your courage, 
your consistency,” remarked Sara, her white 
fingers twinkling over the keys. “ It is a great 
mistake for woman to suppose that she is depen- 
dent on man’s love for her earthly happiness. 
Great Heaven! When one thinks how many 
things there are desides men! Are not we two, 
for instance, perfectly cheerful, comfortable, 
well entertained by each other ? Why on earth 
should we hang our hopesand fears upon man’s 
frowns and smiles, as most women do? A wo- 
man who has the world’s applause, the world’s 
indorsement, will she not often throw it all at 
the feet of some good-looking animal, and be 
wretched if he does not approve of her, and 
then crawl up like a spaniel to receive a pat of 
hishand? A girl like you who has brains, beauty, 
wealth, position, power to come and go, why 
should her life be blighted because the man 
nature has chanced to place in charge of her, 
unsolicited by her, refuses to smile on her un- 
less she is the abject echo of his opinions!” 

“Why,indeed?” exclaimed Marion,kindling. 

“ And, all said, what is man as we know him 
in our generation? I pass over the so-called 
man of the world, except to ask you if a sea- 
son passes, in your society, when you don’t see 
parents ready and willing and anxious to give 
their young daughters in marriage to the he- 
roes with whose ‘ gallant ’ adventures the news- 
papers have been filled for years? Is there ever 
a time when you don’t hear this rich bride- 
groom’s gifts of jewels, and horses, and houses, 
publicly extolled before other young girls as an 
incentive for them to go and do likewise, if they 
can? Let such things go. I speak particu- 
larly of the man of our homes, the average man 
we are called on to honor and obey. Is n’t he 
a petty creature when you see him behind the 
scenes? A captious, whimsical being, unjust, 
and unwilling to admit himself in the wrong. 
Are his purpose, achievement, fair play, to be 
all devoted to outer affairs, and left down-town 
in his office, to hang behind the door there till 
he puts them on again next day? Why must 
he be wheedled—as God knows all women 
have to wheedle— in order to purchase peace 
athome? This is the cry of thousands of quiet 
home-keeping women, if they only dared voice 
it. This is one of the things we are trying to 
help them to speak out— and the time is com- 
ing when speak they surely will.” 

“ Do you believe that all marriages end in 
this, ifthey end in nothing worse?” said Marion, 
with a shade of regret in her honest voice. 








“ My dear, if Asmodeus could lift the roofs 
of all the houses of all your acquaintances to- 
night, to jot down statistics of woman’s dissat- 
isfaction in his note-book, I ’m afraid there 
would be few from which he would go away 
carrying a blank page.” 

She struck into a bit of Chopin that might 
have been composed by Asmodeus on his re- 
turn from such a statistical round as she de- 
scribed. Marion shivered, as if with cold, and 
Sara, jumping up, shut the lid of the piano-forte, 
abruptly. 

“ Come over to the fire,” she said. “ Do you 
mind my taking your tongs, and playing with 
your log? For so long I have dreamed of a 
wood-fire with liberty to poke at it unchecked.” 

“ But, Sara, you have not answered me. Do 
you believe all marriage is a bar to the intel- 
lectual development of woman ?” 

“« My dear, do you know what a Girton girl 
remarked not long ago? ‘All might yet be well 
with us, if we could only have three generations 
of single women.’ ” 

“T am not prepared to say that. I have too 
much tenderness for the memory of my mother.” 
Marion looked over wistfully at an oil-painting 
of a pale, slender lady in a robe of velvet and 
sable fur, hanging upon the wall. “That was 
done by Cabanel from an old photograph some 
years ago, and my father thinks it very like her. 
She was an invalid, in charge of nurses, for years 
before she died; and I was not allowed to be 
much with her. But I remember certain expres- 
sions of her face when I came into the room— 
yearning expressions, as I now interpret them. 
She seemed to be wanting tosaveme from some- 
thing that had overtaken her. The son she lost 
just before her own death was her joy and com- 
fort. She had no fears of any kind for him.” 

“ Do you not see?” exclaimed Sara. “She 
wanted you to be spared the inevitable disap- 
pointments of marriage and maternity. So long 
hovering on the threshold of another world, may 
not she have had power to see what was in store 
for a girl of your strength of character? She, 
I take it, was of a yielding character.” 

“ Entirely so, I think. The gentlest, timid- 
est of women. I remember that when, just ge- 
fore she died, she called me to her, and said she 
had arranged, by will, that I should have an 
independent income upon reaching the age of 
twenty-five, she uttered the word ‘indepen- 
dent’ in a whisper, looking about her to see 
that no one was in the room. And then she 
added: ‘It is not that I do not feel your dear 
father will do all that is just and best for you, 
my child. His judgment is so much better than 
mine that you lose little in losing me. But per- 
haps you will marry, and there are moments 
when every woman likes to feel she has it in her 
power to supply her own needs — to give as 
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she likes. Since I have been married, your father 
has been good enough to lift every care of my 
property from me. With my health, indeed, 
what could he do, else? I have had only to 
sign the papers. But you may not get such a 
husband as I have had, my dear.’ A nurse 
came in just then, and ordered me away. I 
was a wide-eyed, serious child of twelve, and 
my mother’s words sank deep. Two days la- 
ter, I saw her again— in her coffin. After she 
was carried out in it, my life went on with my 
new governess almost as before. I scarcely 
missed my mother; but this was not my fault.” 

“ No, poordarling !” said Sara. “ But I trust 
the governess was able in some degree to sup- 
ply her place ?” 

“ Miss Ainslie was an Englishwoman of the 
most conventional pattern. She had brought up 
a Lady Maud and a Lady Sylvia, so that my 
father congratulated himself upon having se- 
cured her on her first arrival to seek a far higher 
salary in New York than her noble employers 
had givenher in England. Butnot knowing our 
customs in America, not allowing for the im- 
pulse of revolt against authority in our air, she 
made my life,— as I made hers, no doubt,—a 
wretched one for six long years. A devotee to 
duty, she never left me. I knew every one of 
her maxims by heart. A-h-h! Do you wonder 
I rejoiced in going to our college, where I ex- 
panded like a cellar-bred plantin the sunshine?” 

“ And what became of Miss Ainslie?” 

“ Her father’s death recalled her to England. 
I have often wondered how she has adapted her- 
self to the new order of things over there — the 
new education for women, the university train- 
ing, that was to her like a red rag to a bull 
when I mentioned it, here. She must be a 
much astonished woman.” 

“T am surprised your father consented to 
let you come to us at Somerville.” 

“You could not have been more surprised 
than I. I was eighteen, just ready to go into 
society, when Miss Ainslie quitted us. My fa- 
ther waked up to confront that fact with gen- 
uine dismay. When he was asked by my Uncle 
Joseph’s wife if he meant to give me a com- 
ing-out ball, or a reception, I wish you could 
have seen his face. Then I took my courage 
in both hands, and pleaded to be sent to Somer- 
ville. I have always felt I owed the permission 
he granted to my Aunt Joseph’s offering to 
come over with her girls, and arrange the de- 
tails, and chaperon the affair of my début.” 

“Your father, then, has an aversion to so- 
ciety ?” 

“ Not at all. He is one of the men most 
sought after for dinners, where, I am told, he 
is the life of the table. Sometimes, when we 
dine out together, I peep across at him be- 
tween the lights and flowers, and wonder if he 
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can be the same man I see, but don’t dare in- 
terrupt by speaking to, behind his morning or 
evening newspaper. I am proud of his looks, 
of his wit, of his youth, for he is younger than 
most of his confréres—barely fifty now. Then 
I hope some other hostess will take pity on me, 
and invite me with him, so that I too can be 
charmed by him.” 

“T understand,” said Sara, sympathetically. 

“ Oftentimes the older women of society say 
to me, ‘ What a lucky girl you are, to have that 
delightful creature to yourself.’ I fancy what 
he would say if I told him he was called ‘a 
delightful creature.’ ” 

“ And where, in this life you have been lead- 
ing since you left Somerville, did the man come 
in to whom you have just ceased to be en- 
gaged?” 

“ Alec? I have known him always. Better 
since, after his graduation at the law-school, 
and a year of study in Germany, he became one 
of the ‘juniors’ in my father’s law firm. For 
my father is in his first term, as you know, and 
has not been long upon the bench.” 

“T think I rather like your Mr. Alec Gor- 
don,” said Sara. 

“T ’m sure J do. He is far and away the 
best friend I ever had. He understands me as 
well as a man can understand a woman. Not 
as you do, dear; that could not be. Intuition 
like yours is not born into man.” 

“Tt must have cost you something to give 
him up,” said Sara, narrowing her diamond 
eyes after a little nearsighted fashion not unat- 
tractive. 

“Yes. I wounded him. I disappointed him. 
For a time he will feel very sore. But, feeling 
as I do, I am not fit to marry. I can’t tell at 
what moment I should say or do something 
that would turn him away from me completely. 
I had rather keep his friendship than ultimately 
lose his respect.” 

“It is too late to-night to discuss that most 
interesting question. I shall have to study you 
all before I can say whether I indorse your ac- 
tion thoroughly. But, after all, you should, at 
your age, be your own mistress.” 

“ Yes; and on Saturday I come into uncon- 
trolled possession of an income, not large ac- 
cording to values in New York, but a boon to 
me—three thousand dollars a year, left me, as 
I told you, by my mother.” 

“Three thousand dollars a year!” cried Sara 
Stauffer, sitting upright. “Not large? Oh! 
what could not I do with three thousand a 
year, safe, secure, coming in regularly? No 
struggle to pay rent, to pay board, to journey 
from place to place, to strain after new, whole 
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clothes. Why, you who are cradled in eider- 
down have no conception what other women 
liveon—what the world you areso anxious to go 
out and confront is to us who are at its mercy, 
Try to fancy yourself always, for instance, in one 
of those crowds going off a ferry-boat or push- 
ing into the car of an elevated train. That ’s 
my world of every day!” 

“Tt shall never be said, when I have the 
means, that I forget others less fortunate,” an- 
swered Marion, simply. 

“T am not afraid of you. Forgive my ve- 
hemence,” said Sara, relapsing into her old pose. 
And so they talked, till the fire on the andirons 
sank into the singing stage, and Madame Stauf- 
fer, gracefully covering a tiny yawn, announced 
that she would like to go to bed. 

As they mounted the stairs, the butler, who 
had just finished adjusting his master’s little 
arrangements for a comfortable closing of the 
evening, came out of the library. 

“What a lovely room!” exclaimed Sara. 
“Might I take one little peep?” 

“ T rarely goin,” said Marion, while nervously 
preceding her friend across the threshold. 

“Poor Fatima!” laughed Madame Stauffer. 
“T believe if,after finding her predecessors hang- 
ing in a gory row, she had had courage to face 
Bluebeard, and threaten to report him to the 
police, there would have been no need of the 
brothers riding up to deliver her. Inourversion, 
if there are any deliverers, they shall be sisters. 
Ah, what treasures of bindings! Now I happen 
to know something about good bindings.” 

“ What do you not know?” asked Marion, 
one ear alert for her father’s latch-key in the 
door below. 

* T see we had better not stay. What if, some 
day, he asks us to come in here and visit him?” 

“ He will never do that, Sara.” 

Sara was not so sure. Still, it was very well 
for Miss Ainslie’s pupil to preserve her illusions 
on this as on many other subjects. 

At this moment they both heard the click 
of the latch-key in the lock of the front door. 

“Shall we go up ?” asked Marion, catching 
her breath a little. 

¢#‘ Just as you like,” her guest answered care- 
lessly. As the two moved along the corridor, 
Judge Irving mounted the stairs. It seemed 
impossible that he should not have been aware 
of their presence, but he gave no sign — open- 
ing the library door, and retiring within, with 
the magisterial dignity of his usual movements. 

“You do resemble him strongly,” remarked 
Madame Stauffer, who, through those narrow 
deep-fringed eyes of hers, managed to take in 
much of the fleeting show of life. 


Constance Cary Harrison. 
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pu Ss PAE great bugaboo of art that 

chases us half-way around the 

globe is decadence. It dogs our 

footsteps in the National Aca- 

demy, in Burlington House, in 

the French Salon, in Munich, 

Rome, China, and Japan. It 

induces us to question of every 

international exposition, Is this indicative of 

progress or decline? And after we have for- 

gotten the good works, and remembered the 

bad ones, we are disposed to favor the gloomy 

suggestion of decline. Then we hear periodic 

regrets expressed about the present work, and 

sad tales told of the good old times, just as if 

time were ever so old or so good as to-day, and 

presently we come to believe that the age of 

art has passed, and that modern painting is 
merely the final splutter in the socket. 

But the specter of decadence is largely aspec- 
ter, and the bright star of progress largely a will- 
o’-the-wisp. Their appearances are more local 
than general. Thelaw of artis the law oftherun- 
ning brook, and its character is not so much pro- 
gress or decline as change. There are rapids in 
the brook where the water breaks in brilliant 
light and color, there are pools where it lies in 
deep somber silence, there are places where it 
disappears from view under tangled brush, or 
sinks into the sand only to reappear farther on 
in some new land. Itisevershifting its position, 
and changing its depth, or hue, or quality, but it 
does not go out in utter darkness, When art dis- 
appeared from Greece and Rome, it rose to the 
surface in renascent Italy; when it ran out in 
Italy, it appeared in Spain, Holland, and Flan- 
ders; when they too stagnated or ran shallow, 
the stream suddenly showed in France. Ifartis 
now ebbing away from France, as some of our 
writers are prone to believe, we have only tolook 
for its appearance elsewhere. It may not show 
soon, but it will surely rise again in some new 
form, in some new land. In fact, there were in- 
dications in the World’s Fair Exhibition that it 
is even now rising in two places at once— Am- 
erica in the west and Scandinavia in the north. 

The World’s Fair was not the best lookout 
point from which to judge the world’s painting. 
The representation was uneven, and in no case 
was the average high, except perhaps with our 
own country. We were on the ground, and a 
good showing was possible, yet no one who 
knows American art but regretted the absence 
of many notable pictures that would have mate- 
rially helped ourexhibit. The European nations 
were less fortunate. The good painters of Italy 
at the present day may be counted on one’s fin- 


gers, but they were not represented at the Fair 
with the exception of Boldini, who is Italian 
only by theaccident of birth. Just so with Spain, 
Austria, and, in measure, with Germany. Eng- 
lish painting was out in considerable force, but 
Scotland and the Glasgow-Edinburgh painters 
had nothingatall. Franceand Holland held up 
indifferently well, and Denmark, Sweden, and 
Norway did not appear so strong as at Paris in 
1889. Still, from the Chicago exhibit one could 
gain a tolerably correct idea of the tendency of 
modern painting especially if he had been for- 
tunate enough to see the Paris Exposition of 
1889, together with the recent Berlin and Mun- 
ich exhibitions. 

In the nature of things it was not to be sup- 
posed that much excellence of painting could 
come out of Italy. As well expect fine marbles 
from modern Greece or bas-reliefs from Meso- 
potamia. The flower is blown, and even the 
stalk is in a dry rot. The art genius of Italy 
typified itself in countless forms during the Re- 
naissance. It spent its force, culminating with 
Titian, and dying with Tiepolo,in an art peculiar 
to its age and people. The present race cannot 
repeat the triumphs of the past, nor have they the 
versatility or strength to produce a new art in 
keeping with new tastes. The attempts of most 
of the moderns are pitiful in their weakness. 
Pictures of the Roman Campagna with ruined 
aqueducts, pictures of the Pyramids,St. Peter’s, 
the Forum, Pompeian flower-girls at fountains, 
monks, fruit-sellers, beggars— how much better 
are they than the tourist pictures of castled 
Chillon, or the Jungfrau with an Alpine glow 
collar around its top! Penelope’s suitors with 
the bow of Ulysses, and the modern Italians 
with the palette of Titian! What could they 
do that would not seem petty by comparison ? 
That whichis Italian is mediocre in quality, and 
that which is very good is not Italian. Boldini, 
Michetti, Tito, Nono make a charming ming- 
ling of Fortuny and Paris; Morelliis cultivating 
the obsolete ideal of Dusseldorf, while Segan- 
tini is seeking to revive the archaism of the Giot- 
tesque. For the rest (those who made up the 
bulk of the exhibit at Chicago), they compound 
pictures to their own humiliation. The stream 
of art has passed through Italy, heading north- 
west. It is not likely that it will ever return to its 
source by the old channel. 

There is little more encouragement to be ex- 
tracted from Spanish than from Italian art. It 
came originally from Italy, and found its great- 
est representative in Velasquez. Religion was 
its mainspring, to begin with, but when Velas- 
quez came it grew realistic in a broad sense, and 
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after his death it sank rapidly. At the end of the 
last century Goya lent it a fevered flush accom- 
panied by some delirium, and about 1860 For- 
tuny created something ofa revival with a bright, 
vivacious art of color and light. The example 
of Fortuny has had great weight with the mod- 
ern men, and has produced a glittering, ornate 
art, in both genre and historical work, that is 
more interesting at first sight than at any time 
afterward. The best Spanish painters have been 
drawn to Paris, where they have adopted Par- 
isian methods. Madrazo, Rico, and Palmaroli 
were not represented at the Fair, but had they 
been, their works would have shed no light on 
Spanish art. Alvarez and Villegas were to be 
seen in indifferent examples only. Two pictures 
out of about two hundred were conspicuously 
good, the “ Hospital Ward” by Luis Jiminez 
Aranda, and “Another Marguerite” by So- 
rolla. There was no reason why these pictures 
should not have been hung in the French sec- 
tion, because they were typical Parisian art, and 
had little to do with Spain. What may be the 
future of Spanish painting no one can predict, 
but there seems little reason for supposing that 
it will improve upon modern Italy. 

For years all the art roads have led to Paris. 
It is to-day the center of the art world, a model 
of taste, skill, and knowledge as well as a hot- 
bed of eccentricities, mannerisms, stilted affec- 
tations, and small trickeries. It takes in the 
world, takes credit for all its virtues, and is sad- 
dled with all its vices. It is ruled by the quips 
and cranks of what at times seems outrageous 
fortune; it is magnified and belittled; it is over- 
praised and underpraised; it seems to be rising 
to lofty heights at times, and then, again, to be 
sinking into the mire. Itis at once the best and 
the worst art-center in the world, a crucible 
where all elements mix, all become alloyed, and 
yet all average up a respectable grade of amal- 
gam. That which keepsit from hopeless debase- 
ment isthe art genius ofthe French people. Has 
that art genius ever yet reached its apogee? 
Has it fulfilled its mission, and voiced the finer 
feeling of France as painting once did in Italy 
and Spain? Did we accept the exhibit at the 
World’s Fair as a criterion, we might think her 
day was about finished, that her artists had 
said all there was for them to say; but the repre- 
sentation was inadequate. The French stand 
sponsor forall the academic emptiness displayed 
there, for all the studio recitation, all the exag- 
gerated realism, all the tawdry sentiment, and 
yet at heart they have littlesympathy with them. 
The academic was foisted upon them early in life 
by the example of Italy, and the misdirected en- 
ergy of royalty. Poussin or Lebrun was no more 
French in thought or method than Corneille. 
The monarchy upheld the academic because it 
smacked of heroism, and the empire because it 
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fostered the military spirit; but the republic has 
barely tolerated it, and the radicals have always 
hated it. It is the dée notre of French art against 
which there has beena long series of revolutions. 
Why, ifnot that it failsto represent the French? 
They are fond enough of talking about such 
loyalists as Poussin, David, Ingres,and Cabanel, 
but the men they love are the rebels, Watteau, 
Fragonard, Delacroix, Millet, Corot, Courbet, 
The vivacious, the decorative, the emotional, 
the sentimental, the positive —all these they 
love because they are national characteristics; 
but the mock-heroic, the grandiloquent, the 
bombastic, have been more the result of foreign 
imitation than the outcrop of French feeling. 

One wonders whether painting in France has 
ever yet been French painting except in periods 
of revolt. In the other countries of Europe ( Eng- 
land, Holland, Spain, Italy) the course of na- 
tional art has run smooth, but in France it has 
beena history of quarrels, an eternal struggle for 
freedom of expression. Shackling traditions 
within, and the influx of opposing notions and 
people from without, have had weight to drag 
down effort, and to breed fretfulness, eccentri- 
city, mannerism, dull conservatism. This was 
noticeable at the Fair in the attempts at “ smart- 
ness” or oddity, in the Beaux-Arts pictures 
painted for the Salon, in the time-honored nudes 
or classical themes of the academicians, in the 
small buttons and cocked hatsofthe realists. But 
this, instead of representing France, represents 
the Old Manof the Mountain she is carrying on 
her back. The incubus is of her own growing, 
but it is not the more enjoyable for that. Those 
painters who might stand for power, sentiment, 
decorative color, originality,— men like Da- 
gnan-Bouveret, Laurens, Puvis de Chavannes, 
Ribot, Roybet, Cormon, Degas, Besnard, Bou- 
din, Monet,— were represented but slightly or 
not at all. There were some good portraits by 
Carolus-Duran, Gervex, and Bonnat, but they 
were not sufficient to redeem the many medi- 
ocrities. Nearly a thousand pictures, and half 
of them unworthy of a second study! Such 
was the display that misrepresented France by 
showing the capricious, or mannered, efforts of 
her studios instead of the heart of her people. 
Judging from this alone, one might well think 
her art in decline; but the Paris Exposition of 
1889 is still fresh in mind, and those who saw it 
know well the power of her better painters, and 
have faith to believe that she will rise even higher 
in the arts in the future. She is the last of the 
Latin race that has left so deep an impression 
on the art of Europe, and it is not likely that 
her light will go out with the end of this century. 

In art, Englandand Germany have never had 
the excuse of dissension. They have not been 
great centers of art, such as Paris is to-day ; they 
have not been the stamping-ground of cosmo- 
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politanism ; they have not had to harmonize a 
score of discordant voices —an ungrateful task 
that has brought reproach upon France, artisti- 
cally, as upon these United States, politically. 
There has been unity of thought and method 
in bothEngland and Germany ; they have ex- 
pressed themselves and their peoples, and if we 
do not like their art expression, we must seek the 
cause elsewhere than in their lack of oppor- 
tunity. The shortcoming —and there is short- 
coming —lies in the nature of the peoples. The 
English and Germans are readers, thinkers, rea- 
soners. They gather ideas by words (sound), 
and put them together by thought (logic). They 
are not observers, and they do not gather ideas 
by forms and colors (sight), and put them to- 
gether by taste (feeling). This, for art produc- 
tion,seems to bea radical defectin organization, 
and results in the application to painting of 
the wrong senses. For the primary requisite of 
the painter is that he shall be an observer, and 
record what he observes with taste or feeling. 
But the English and Germans have not looked 
at it in that way. From the very beginning, 
painting with them was made largely depen- 
dent uponliterature. Diirer, Holbein, Hogarth, 
though doing purely pictorial work, were great 
illustrators, designers for wood- and steel-en- 
graving. The success of Hogarth’s satires lay 
more in the fact that they were adapted to 
engraving, and would point a moral, than in 
their picturesque qualities. The idea that paint- 
ing was illustration, not creation,—an epitome 
of a sermon, a history, or a novel, rather than 
arevelation of independent visual beauty,— has 
obtained with them for years. It is to-day ap- 
parent in the tell-a-story pictures — the five se- 
quential canvases corresponding to the five 
acts of a play, the deaths of Arthurs and Tann- 
hausers, the rides of Brunhildes, and Guine- 
veres, the loves of Byrons and young Werthers. 
Even the British landscape-painter who paints 
a field of waving grain with a blue sky over it 
is afraid to let it stand as a harmony of blue 
and gold. He puts to it the title of 


the happy autumn fields, 
And thinking of the days that are no more, 


and hands it out as an illustration of Tennyson. 

And what becomes of the pictorial, where 
every nerve is strained to convey the literary ? 
Where are the mysteries of light and shade, 
the harmonies of color, the rhythm of line, the 
translucent veil of atmosphere? These qual- 
ities, which are beautiful in themselves, are 
slurred, overlooked, despised, in favor of the 
story. Lack of use brings lack of knowledge, 
and as a result we have hot color, weak draw- 
ing, false values, and heavy painting. Where 
they have to observe the model, as in portrait- 
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ure, they very often do well. Nothing could be 
much finer than Mr. Watts’s “ Portrait of Wal- 
ter Crane,” or Lenbach’s “Doctor Déllinger.” 
There are Englishmen,—Watts, Leighton, Mil- 
lais, Orchardson,— and there are Germans,— 
Menzel, Leibl, Liebermann, Thoma, Lenbach, 
— who discriminate between the literary and 
the pictorial, and produce works of much merit, 
but they are the few out of the many. The 
prevailing Briticism or Germanism of painting 
as illustrated literature bears down the major- 
ity, and lends a flavor to the whole product. 
There is no hope that this defect will ever be 
totally remedied. It is racial. The English 
and Germans are successful as writers, poets, 
philosophers. They have never been very suc- 
cessful as artists, and to expect great painting 
from them is as visionary as to look for great 
poetry from France or Spain. The exhibits at 
the Fair were good of their kind, that of Eng- 
land being specially representative, but neither 
of them was an exhibit of the pure art of paint- 
ing, barring exceptional work. It is to be re- 
gretted that there was no representation of the 
Scotch painters from Glasgow and Edinburgh. 
Their work would have pointed the distinction 
between the pictorial and the literary more 
strongly than any words could possibly con- 
vey it. 

From the English to the Dutch section at 
the Fair was something more than crossing the 
North Sea. It was a transition from form and 
color as a means to form and color as an end. 
The one slurred the means for a factitious re- 
sult; the other sought no result save that which 
lay in the beauty of hue or air or sea or sky, in 
the sentiment of these, or in the sentiment of 
their producer. The pictures of Israels, the 
Maris, Neuhuys, Bosboom, Mesdag told the 
tale of appearance. A woman and child sitting 
by a window with diffused light and air, cattle 
standing in the meadows by water with the sil- 
very light of a clouded sky, the nave of a church 
with its vast spaces oflight and shade and broken 
color, the surge of the yellow sea at the base 
of the dunes. No more—no need for more. 
Painting is not a matter of extent, but essence; 
not so much a matter of subject as of feeling; 
and surely the Dutch have excelled in these 
qualities. Their past is perhaps more glorious 
than their present. For some years there has 
been no new development ; yet in an age not 
too favorable to the arts they have managed 
to hold their own with honor. 

It was not so long ago that all the art gen- 
ius of Europe was supposed to rest with the 
Latins. Louis XIV. thought so at least, and 
heartily despised the Dutch “ maggots.” Even 
those who cared for Dutch painting were in- 
clined to think it odd that art should spring 
from such a source. The Teutons might be 
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good musicians, and the Anglo-Saxons good 
poets, but only the Latins could build, carve,and 
paint. The history of the past givessome warrant 
for such a parceling out of the arts. Greece and 
Italy have been the great art-teachersof Europe. 
Spain, France, and Flanders have been their 
aptest pupils, and all the other art-producing 
nations borrowed what they could of Italian 
example. ‘The teachers are long dead. The 
stream of art has passed them with most of 
their pupils, but where now does it begin to 
emerge to the light in new form? Not with 
any Latin descendant, but with the Scandi- 
navians at the North. 

Denmark, Norway, and Sweden have not 
had an art history of much importance. They 
have never been considered as great art-pro- 
ducers, and the rather sudden appearance of 
good painting among them is noteworthy. It 
comes from a body of new men, who, for the 
main, have been students at their own acad- 
emies, though often a painter appears who has 
supplemented an education at home by study in 
Paris, and, indeed, most of them are acquainted 
with Parisianart. France hastaught them some- 
thing, has smoothed away their rough edges, 
helped their technic, but has notasyet disturbed 
their local character. The color is usually very 
high— warm reds, yellows, and greens mingling 
with sharp blues. This leads one at first to im- 
agine that the Scandinaviansare impressionists, 
following the methods of Paris; but the color- 
motive apparently springs from a different 
cause. Thescientific knowledge that lightis pris- 
matic color in a translucent form led the Pari- 
sians to use prismatic color with the hope of 
obtaining light. It was more scientific than op- 
tical knowledge with them; but with the Scandi- 
navians it would seem to be exactly the reverse. 
The Northern summers, with their long sunsets 
and sunrises, diffuse light through the media of 
the lower atmosphere with the result of much 
color brilliancy. Redsunsets are not an unusual 
thing, and it takes no great faith to believe that 
Larsson’s “ Ulf in the Sunset ” and Wallander’s 
“ Putte,” shown at the Fair, were taken directly 
from nature, though they were sharp and harsh 
with reds, Again, at other seasonsof the year,un- 
dera different light, the clearness of the air gives 
wonderful depth and luminosity totheblueskies, 
and admits of their intense reflection in calm 
water. There is no improbability about Prince 
Eugen’s lake views or the water-pieces by The- 
gerstrém, Olsen, and Thaulow, though they ap- 
pear almost prismatic in their color brilliancy. 
These men have simply painted what was before 
them, and if their views look strange to us, it 
may be because our eyes are accustomed to a 
different light. 

The Scandinavians are among the simplest of 
the modern painters, composing in large groups, 
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handling color in large masses, painting with the 
flatofthe brush, and grasping the great essentials 
at the expense of the trivialities. Simplicityis met 
with in all the elementary stages of art ; but we 
must not reason from this that the Scandinavians 
are mere children at painting. True, their years 
are few, and they have much to learn, but their 
point of view and craftsmanship are knowing, 
considering the experience they have had. A 
people possessed of integrity and capacity, they 
produce that whicheis within them in the faith 
that it is good. That is the basis of true national 
art. 

It is something new, this stream of art under 
the northern lights. Ten years ago there were 
only a few painters from the North seen in the 
Salons. Kréyer, Petersen, Larsson, Edelfelt, 
and some others had won recognition, and Zorn 
was a young man just beginning. In the Paris 
Exposition of 1889 there was an appearance 
of many canvases that attracted attention. It 
was a notable exhibition, the first one of im- 
portance, and particularly acceptable because 
of its originality and freshness. The exhibition 
at Chicago was perhaps less representative, yet 
every weary wanderer there knows how wel- 
come was the Scandinavian section after view- 
ing the other pictures. It was a breath of pure 
air after the hot-house studio,something unique, 
something new. To some it indicated progress, 
and to others doubtless decline, but it was neither 
the one nor the other except as regards Scan- 
dinavia. It was a change. The old stream of 
art had put on a different phase, and in a new 
land was reflecting the beauty of Northern skies, 
and lakes, and forests. What may be the fu- 
ture of this art it would be unwise to predict. 
Perhaps it is sufficient that we enjoy it in the 
present. Its strength lies in its truth, its sin- 
cerity, its provincialism, if you please to put it 
that way. So long as it is true to its own, so 
long as it reflects the North in thought,method, 
and spirit, so long as it keeps by itself, it is 
likely to flourish. The evil that lies ready to 
ensnare it is cosmopolitanism — the equalizing 
of all thought and method by a world stan- 
dard, and the negation of nationality. 

Fifteen years ago America had little painting 
to boast of ; certain it is that to-day we have a 
painting full of much skill, energy, and senti- 
ment, with considerable originality. Fifteen 
years agothere was a lamentable lack of techni- 
cal knowledge. Such painters as we had were, 
with some exceptions, poor workmen. They 
did not know how to draw, model, or paint. 
The young men could not get the instruction 
at home that they desired, and so began the out- 
pouring to Munich and Parisschools. They have 
been returning to usnow for some years, and the 
present result is a body of young men learned 
in all the modern knowledge of the brush; but 
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in gaining foreign methods they have acquired 
foreign ideas, tastes, feelings, sentiments. 

Thus we are at the start influenced by for- 
eign elements. ‘The influence is to our gain in 
craftsmanship, but it is to our loss in original- 
ity. Parisian ideas and notions of art may be 
better than our own, but the point is, they are 
not our own, and, if we repeat them, we are 
playing the parrot, imitating, and not creat- 
ing. American painters are not disposed to be 
servile followers. On the contrary, the effort 
is toward being distinctly and individually 
themselves, but artistically they are hampered 
by many Gallicisms or world-isms, just as po- 
litically a good piece of American legislation 
is checked by forced consideration for some 
foreign vote. In both cases there is a com- 
promise not altogether pleasing to either party. 
We see this compromise in the pictures at the 
Fair in the profound regard shown for Cazin’s 
tone effects, or Mauve’s sheep, or Carolus- Du- 
ran’s method of handling drapery, or Lieber- 
mann’s lighting of an interior. “If I could 
only paint like Velasquez,” sighs young Pic- 
tor. And the first sitter he gets, he makes it 
apparent that he can paint just enough like 
Velasquez to make a nonentity of Pictor. And 
he isa good American at heart, too. American- 
ism prevails in his work, but it is indecisive, 
half-hearted, apologetic. It temporizes, would 
please the Old World and his own, and in stand- 
ing on two stools comes near falling down be- 
tween them. With less technical skill than some 
of our younger men, Winslow Homer stands by 
himself, a painter of strength whose works com- 
mand attention everywhere, largely because 
they are American without preface or apology. 
They breathe of the soil and the sea, tell of their 
place of origin, give the American point of view. 
Just so with the landscapes of Mr.Inness. They 
are peculiarly our own in every respect, and 
would be recognized as such in any country. 
Many of the older painters, contemporaries of 
Mr. Inness, such as Mr. Martin, the late Mr. 
Wyant, and others, men who have not been 
turned aside by foreign ideas, make up to-day 
our strongest landscape art. They know what 
they wish to paint, and they paint it. 

We come nearer to having an American 
school of art in landscape than elsewhere. 
There is a decisive note even from the younger 
men. Mr. Platt, Mr. Tryon, Mr. Twachtman, 
have an individual way of stating their ideas, 
and some of the painters given to schemes of 
high light and color are branching out in new 
and unexpected ways. In fact, there is much 
hope to be placed in the large band of young 
landscape-painters at present working in this 
country. They have skill, and as they grow 
older they will gain the conviction that our pic- 
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torial view is the only one forthem. It might 
be added, without national pride, that, as re- 
gards landscape, it is the best one now extant 
in the schools, and that it has little or nothing 
to gain from the view of others. 

Policy as well as patriotism should induce 
an American to be an American, for there is 
little advantage in trying to be anything else. 
Of course there are brilliant painters — Mr. 
Whistler and Mr. Sargent for instance — who, 
so far as art is concerned, show no particular 
nationality. We cannot claim them any more 
than London or Paris. They are men who 
would doubtless appear brilliant under any cir- 
cumstances by virtue of inherent genius. But 
they are the exceptions, not the rule. The chief 
value of a nation’s art, aside from its being good 
art, lies in its nationality, its peculiar point of 
view, its representation of a time, a clime, and a 
people. Weshallnever have any great artin Am- 
erica unless it is done in our own way and is dis- 
tinctly American. We shall never be accounted 
great because of our doing something like some 
other people, nor by fashioning that which is 
best in others into an eclectic cosmopolitanism. 

Happily our younger painters are rousing 
to the necessity of individuality in their work. 
Year by year their styles deepen, one in re- 
fined color, another in pure line, another in 
brush work, another in largeness of concep- 
tion, another in delicacy of sentiment. It is 
these added individualities that produce na- 
tionality in art when there is homogeneity in 
fundamental thought and aim. We have not 
just now so much of the latter as could be 
wished for, but we are likely to come to it by de- 
grees. That there is to be great production in 
painting in this country during the next quarter 
of acentury is almost a foregone conclusion,and 
it cannot be doubted that our painters will find 
American life their strongest inspiration. 

The pictures at Chicago simply intensified 
the impression made by the pictures at Paris 
in 1889. Art in the present, as in the past, is 
reflecting its surroundings, and throwing out 
new phases of light and color corresponding to 
new movements in life. In the older countries 
of Europe the changes have been few, but with 
Scandinavia at the north, and America in the 
west, they have been sudden and rather bril- 
liant. Following the track of civilization, paint- 
ing writes the color history of the people, and 
when the land and the people are young, the 
record is full of aspiration, hope, and energy. 
Fortunately for the Scandinavians and our- 
selves, the period is that of youth. The book 
of our art has just been opened, and no one 
knows what bright deeds of beauty may be 
written upon its pages in the years to come. 


John C. Van Dyke. 
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A GERMAN COMIC PAPER. 
(FLIEGENDE BLATTER.) 


Sewn best way to 

spoil a story is to 
say thatit will befunny; 
the best way to ruin a 
joke is to say that you 
are going to tell one. 
Like Jack the Giant- 
Killer’s bean-stalk, hu- 
mor must spring up 
spontaneously, quick- 
ly, and with strong and 
rampant growth. Thus 
“Fliegende Blatter,” 
the most successful of 
humorous papers, be- 
gan its career, took its 
name, and sent forth 
its “ flying leaves” from 
a plain, unpretentious 
building in Munich, 
without blare of trum- 
pets or flare of pride. 
And the great German world, which had sel- 
dom seen printed laughter before, enjoying the 
pictures and the humor, at once took theleaves 
toits heart, and week by week, from yearto year, 
still welcomes them. 

It is a strange thing that among a people 
famed for thoughtfulness in times of peace, and 
for fierceness in times of war, this paper of jokes, 
which does not pretend to deep thought, and 
from the pagesof which all politiéal reference is 
strictly banished, should havelasted unchanged 
for fifty years. Nations have fallen and risen, 
philosophies have been supplanted, and science 
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1 The pictures in this article are taken from “ Flie- 
gende Blatter,” by permission of the publishers, Braun 
& Schneider, Munich. 
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**T want all of the ‘ Sorrows of Werther.’ ”’ 


has discovered new realms of thought, but still 
“ Fliegende Blatter ” has lived on, passed from 
father to children, quite unchanged, except that 
the leaves fly freer and farther, as trees grow 
and multiply, and as children outnumber their 
parents. The title is the same, the illustration 
which surroundsitis still unchanged, and shows 
the queer little people—the jester, poet, and 
fool, entertaining both peasant and lady —just 
as years ago. The eldest sons of the founders 
are now in charge, and many of the original 
artists illustrate new jokes on old subjects. Its 
old home is its present home, and the funda- 
mental character of the journal is unaltered. 
“ The thing which hath been, it is that which 
shall be, and that which is done, is that which 
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shall be done.” So may it ever be with “ Flie- 
gende Blatter.” 

It was in 1844 that the first number of the 
journal was issued from the Maximilian-platz 
in Munich. “ Punch” had been introduced to 
London three years before, but it is doubtful 
whether the English paper exerted any influ- 
ence over the German periodical, or whether 
the founders of the latter had ever heard of 
“ Mr. Punch.” At all events, “ Punch” “knew 
a rickety infancy and hours of peril,” had suf- 
fered “neglect and starvation,” and was resus- 
citated only at the last critical moment, as 
history tells—certainly not an encouraging ex- 
ample for “ Fliegende Blatter.” But “ Punch,” 
for all his jokes, began with, and still pro- 
fesses, a serious purpose. There is method in 
his madness, and he makes it his aim to play 
the réle of the old court-jesters who, under 
cover of wit, could speak home-truths, and, 
while they capered and cavorted, could also 
criticize and condemn. “ Fliegende Blatter” 
in its infancy had no such lofty purpose. Its 
first aim was to amuse, and if there was any 
other object it must have been artistic rather 
than moral. Moreover, there were no prior 
discoverers to teach it how the goose of hu- 
mor might be made to lay eggs that stand on 
end with natural joyousness, and are golden 
in the eyes of a publisher. 

The founders of the German periodical were 
Caspar Braun and Friedrich Schneider. Braun 
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was anartist. He was born at Aschaffenburg in 
1807, studied painting in Munich, and after- 
ward wood-engraving in Paris. When he was 
thirty-two years old hereturned to Munich, and 
there started a wood-engraving establishment 
which soon acquired an enviable reputation. 
In 1843 he became associated with Friedrich 
Schneider of Leipsic, and from that time the 
fame of their work spread rapidly. In 1844 
they started “ Fliegende Blatter,” and the pa- 
per was then bought by the public mainly for 
its illustrations. Braun, in those early days, 
did some of the best work that has ever been 
done for it, and his pictures were the more suc- 
cessful because they disclosed to Germany a 
new world of humor. No predecessor had 
shown the spirit that is in these drawings, 
and they not only became very popular, but 
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have since served 
as models for in- 
numerable later ar- 
tists. At the same 
time, Schneider 
touched a popular 
notewith hispoems; 
and his verses, il- 
lustrated by Braun, 
gave to “ Fliegende 
Blatter” that im- 
mediate = success 
which has been de- 
nied to its many 
imitators in Ger- 
many,England,and 
America. And yet 
to-day these vari- 
ous humorous jour- 
nals are reaping where “ Fliegende 
Blatter” has strewed; and having 
survived the vicissitudes of a fickle 
public taste, are growing and flourish- 
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ing on an appetite for humor which 
they have only successfully cajoled, 
not created. 

Though “ Fliegende Blatter” has had on its 
staff few such artists as the first Caspar Braun, 
even among those who imitate him, yet Braun 
and Schneider were uniformly fortunate in the 
choice of their associates, and the present con- 
tributors seem to have slipped into the old 
shoes of their predecessors most naturally and 
easily. It is a curious thing that the eldest sons 
of the first editors should each have entered so 
readily, and have filled so capably, the place left 
vacant by his father. The editors are still Braun 
and Schneider,— Caspar Braun and Julius 
Schneider,—and they are assisted by Profes- 
sor Ille, who, years ago, wasasubaltern assistant 
to the first editors. Among the literary workers 
for the paper are some men who have won a 
large measure of success. One of-the earlier 
of these was Franz Trautman, whose good-na- 
tured stories of the olden time first appeared in 
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“ Fliegende Blatter.” The brilliant Crassus was 
a regular contributor, and many of Emanuel 
von Geibel’s poems were therein published for 
the first time. 

But, in general, it may be said that “ Flie- 
gende Blatter” is remarkably independent of 
individuals. Its staffincludes all Germany. Its 
humor is thus spontaneous, natural, and univer- 
sal. Its contributors are found in every rank — 
men and women, rich and poor, young and old. 
None is too wise and none too lowly to send 
the joke of the day to this paper, and it is inter- 
esting to note that nearly all the Jewish humor 
comes from Semitic sources. It is as though 
“ Fliegende Blatter” had a thousand reporters 
in every walk of life, always on the lookout for 
funny sights and bright sayings. ‘The “ Flying 
Leaves,” as they speed, week after week, over 
all Germany, lead the people to look for the hu- 
mor that is ever present in the life about them. 
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gathered nearly all the humor 
of modern Germany. 

While the published pro- 
duct is thus excellent, one can 
easily imagine the vast amount 
of material from which it ‘is 
culled. “Fliegende Blatter” 
travels as far as there are Ger- 
mans, and thus from every 
quarter of the globe contri- 
butions are apt to comie, until 
it is said that, in the course of 
years, almost every country of 
any importance has sent its 
quota to the editors in Maxi- 
milian-platz, Munich. No 
doubt strange stories could be 
told ofthese contribu- 
tions, of the curious 
drawings that come 
with some, and the 
often ridiculous notes 
that accompany 
others. As to the 
rejected poems, one 
does not care to im- 
agine what they must 
be. Asin all success- 
ful journals, skilful 
and laborious editing 
is required in sorting 
the material; and the 
sifting and revising 
of jokes, in lots of 
scores or hundreds, 
is a thankless task 
which makes the life 
of the man who 
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AS RETOLD BY FLIEGENDE BLATTER. 


Sorrow is an old, familiar friend; Humor but 
a chance acquaintance, whom we fain would 
meet oftener; yet watch Sorrow from behind, 
and you may sometimes see a merry smile 
under her tragic mask. And so, wherever Sor- 
row stalks through all this vale of tears, a thou- 
sand watchers peep behind her mask, or seek 
for sudden gleams of merriment when the mask 
is cast aside, And all these gleams and all these 
smiles the writers catch, and forward to the pa- 
per, and artists paint them, or clever writers tell 
of them, and the “ Flying Leaves” carry them 
forth through all Germany, and the world be- 
sides, until a rainbow of smiles breaks through 
the people’s tears, and the whole earth seems 
bright and gay. By popular codperation “ Flie- 
gende Blatter” has thus been made a concen- 
tratlon—a consensus, a school—of German 
humor, and the ninety-nine volumes now com- 
pleted form a storehouse into which has been 


“neversmiled again” 
hilariously merry by 
comparison. 

It often happens that jokes are sent which 
have already been published in “ Fliegende 
Blatter,” orwhich, indeed, may even have orig- 
inated in the office. The work of revision, there- 
fore, requires constant and careful study of the 
files, thoughin spite of this many a “ shop-worn” 
item must needs be found pictured as a nov- 
elty. An old German joke might be cited as 
a good commentary on all jokes: To a man 
twirling his thumbs, his companion remarks, 
“ Do you always do that?” “No,” is the an- 
swer, while the twirl is reversed ; “ sometimes 
I do this.” And many a joke is similarly re- 
versed, revised, or rejuvenated till the father 
thereof would hardly know his offspring. 

A curious circumstance that could be no- 
ticed only in such an office, but is there not 
infrequently remarked, is the traveling capacity 
of a joke. A joke may come first from Berlin; 
after a few days it is sent in from Dresden; in 
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the course of two or three weeks — a month, 
perhaps — it comes from some quiet village on 
the Rhine; and some have even been known 
to go around the world in an incredibly short 
period. After each batch of jokes has been 
carefully read by several men, and thé old ones, 
the poor ones, and those ruled out because 
they treat of politics or religion, have been cast 
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aside, the fairly good jokes that remain are sent 
to Julius Schneider to be finally passed upon. 
Some of these must be rewritten, some must be 
thrown away,some mustbeillustrated,and some 
may stand alone upon their merits; and this 
final judgment requires the discretion and thein- 
defatigable industry which the editor of “ Flie- 
gende Blatter” so fully possesses. 
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In assigning each joke to the artist best fitted 
to illustrate it, Julius Schneider is assisted by 
his brother Hermann and by Caspar Braun. 
Though an artist of much merit, Hermann 
Schneider, as an illustrator, has done but little 
for “ Fliegende Blatter.” In judging the pow- 
ers of his.colleagues, however, he is almost with- 
out a rival, and his work in this line has gone 
far toward giving the paper the artistic position 
which it now holds, and which, to a paper of 
its kind, is worth so much, 

_ As to the artists in whom this journal finds 
its greatest strength, any one who knows the 
paper can name half a dozen, out of the two 
hundred and seventy, more or less, who have 
drawn for it, whom he especially regards, and 
whose work is particularly associated with it. 
Yet, from the culling of an acre of roses, who 
would wish to be limited to the choice of half 
a dozen blooms ? If one were only looking over 
the files of a year or two he would doubtless pick 
out six or eight names, and say, “ Oberlander, 
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THE NEAR-SIGHTED 





SACRISTAN. 


Harburger, Meggendorfer, Schlittgen, Ludwig 
Bechstein, Reinicke, and Wagner are the chief 
men whose work gives ‘ Fliegende Blatter’ its 
artistic character.” 

Of these, the first four, together with Henge- 
ler and some others, form the group known as 
“the Munich humorists.” Of “the Munich 
humorists” Oberlander is easily first and best 
known, and the wealth of his humor is appa- 
rently limitless. The casual reader will doubt- 
less say that he is the better half of the journal. 
He was born in Regensburg in 1845, but came 
to Munich asa child, and his devotion to art has 
been almost uninterrupted. “Like a second 
Hogarth, he lashes at the follies of the times, 
and, with the weapon of humor, strives against 
modern weakness and immorality. His pic- 
tures are not only humorous but full of earnest 
warning. His drawings are characterized by 
harmonious finish, even to the smallest detail ; 
by complete symmetry of artistic expression, as 
well as by deep thought and a warm grasp of the 
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subject. These qualities have properly 
made him known as the first humorist 
of Germany.” 

Harburger’s drawings are character- 
ized by excellence of execution and kind- 
liness of spirit. His genius is versatile, for 
he succeeds equally well in the portrayal 
of aged inebriates, and the picturing 
of women of refinement. His drawing, 
however, is of so vigorous a style as to 
be often almost coarse and crude. 

Meggendorfer has probably done his 
best work outside of “ Fliegende Blat- 
ter,” in juvenile books, as may be said 
of many another artist. His open, simple 
manner is especially well adapted to 
children, and seems, indeed, to please the 
public better than it pleases the critics. 
He is a valuable man to the paper, how- 
ever, for he thinks up his own jokes, and 
the strange ideas which he depicts are 
of his own invention. 

Schlittgen, ever since childhood, has 
supported himself by drawing. He is the 
youngest of the artists mentioned, his 
work having first appeared in the paper 
twelve years ago, when he was only 
twenty-three. He quickly won for him- 
self a high place, and has suffered the 
annoyance and compliment of a horde 
of imitators. Schlittgen may be called 
the Du Maurier of “ Fliegende Blatter.” 
He endeavors in all his illustrations to 
give the effect of a painting, and his sub- 
jects are generally on about the same 
plane as the English artist’s. Of late he 
has spent much time in Paris, and has 
been a less frequent and perhaps less 
satisfactory contributor than formerly. 

Bechstein made a reputation with his 
series of “costume” pictures; and Wag- 
ner is known for the romantic nature 
of his subjects, and for the prettiness of 
his girls, who are sweet and refined, from 
the roses in their hair to their daintily 
slippered feet. 

But in addition to its literary and artis- 
tic sides, the paper has commercial fea- 
tures, and some of these should prove of 
interest even to the most soulful artist 
or the most hardened reader of jokes. 
“ Fliegende Blatter,” so far as one can 
see, publishes no sworn statement of 
circulation, but its friends are not diffident in 
claiming the globe as its field, and the claim 
seems to be justified. At any rate, there appears 
tobe no doubt as to Austria or Germany, for sub- 
scriptions are received not only at any book- 
store, but at any post-office. The real income, 
however, of any paper comes from its adver- 
tisers, and in its advertising department “ Flie- 


A GERMAN COMIC PAPER. 
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gende Blatter” is believed to be unique. It 
issues, separately bound, an advertising supple- 
ment with every copy, refusing, under any cir- 
cumstances, to insert an advertisement into the 
paper itself. To a foreigner these advertising 
pages are almost as entertaining as the more 
pretentious part of the journal. They are pro- 
fusely illustrated, and include occasional draw- 
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ings of genuine merit, and always (by way of a 
banner) one illustrated joke in the upper left- 
hand cornerof the first page ofeach supplement, 
of which there may be half a dozen with a sin- 
gle copy of the paper. The subjects advertised 
are amusing. They cover a wide field, though 
the beer-brewers, the jewelers, and the manu- 
facturers of patent hair-restorers, combs, and 
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brushes, seem to be especially promi- 
nent. We English-speaking people may 
think we know something about adver- 
tising patent medicines, but given the 
subject of hair-restorers, and more par- 
ticularly “ bart-erzeugers,” elixirs, and 
medicaments that will make beards and 
mustaches grow like a German offi- 
cer’s, therein must we yield to the ad- 
vertisers in “ Fliegende Blatter.”- Their 
claims are so embroidered with prose 
and poetry, their names so heralded 
with romantic epithets, and their suc- 
cess so artistically pictured in the suitor 
“before” and “after,”— beardless, be- 
reft; and bearded, betrothed,— that 
surely no advertiser here may dare to 
compete with them in this particular 
line. German officers are noted for 
hirsute glory, particularly in mustaches. 
It may be that the secret thereof is to 
be found in some of these advertised 
preparations. As showing the frequency 
of illustrations, it may be said that out 
of seventy-three advertisements in one 
supplement forty-eight had cuts, and 
those that were not illustrated were usu- 
ally very small, being hardly more than 
business cards of a few lines each. Evi- 
dently the German advertiser is as wide 
awake as the American, and believes 
that a picture of a diamond tiara or an 
elixir-sprinkled head will do more to 
awaken popular interest than half a col- 
umn of glowing description. Another 
point thatthe business man would notice 
is the wide field whence “ Fliegende 
Blatter” draws its advertisers. Choos- 
ing again a supplement at random, on 
half a page there are advertisements 
recommending wares in Dusseldorf, 
Munich, Berlin, Zurich, Mayence, Dres- 
den, Cologne, Stuttgart, Hanover, and 
France, England, and America besides. 
The story of “ Fliegende Blatter” is 
almost told, for it is never safe to dwell 
too long on a joke, much less on a col- 
lection of jokes. A writer for “Punch” 
years ago solved for hisreaders a mathe- 
matical problem to show the good that 
his paper did. He thought that each 
copy gave to some reader five minutes 
of pleasure, and the formula can be re- 
produced here as applying to “ Fliegende 
Blatter.” 
5X52X50xXy=4 


The five represents the minutes of pleasure, 
the fifty-two the weeks of the year, the fifty the 
years of the life of “ Fliegende Blatter,” and y 
its circulation ; and the result « must.be, repre- 
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THE OUTWITTED 


sented in time, what “ a girdle of smiles around 
the earth” would be in miles. 

There is no need to discuss the value of 
humor, or to compare the various ways in 
which laughter may be brought to the people 
— by the stage, by books, or by papers. Each 
way has its admirers, and “ Fliegende Blatter” 
is deserving of notice because it is one of the 
best ‘and first of its kind, and because it is only 
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of late that Americans have begun to ask re- 
garding those “ Flying Leaves” which, com- 
ing from a distant nation, and printed in a 
foreign language, yet find a welcome here. But 
the whole world is kin, and there are many who 
still remember Germahy as the dear old “Va- 
terland,” and many more besides who welcome 
humor wherever found, since trouble and sor- 
row so readily seek out their own victims. 


William D. Ellwanger. 
Charles Mulford Robinson. 
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( ARTISTS’ ADVENTURES. ) 


WITH PICTURES BY THE AUTHOR. 


INGULARLY enough, when- 
ever I have particularly wished 
to do anything in my peregrin- 
ations over Europe, that wish 
has almost invariably been 
blocked by the conspicuously 
exposed sign, “ C’est défendu.” 
There were exceptions to this 

rule; that is to say, wherever 

the sign was missing, and I 

began to believe that here 

at last was a spot where 

the official notice was 

honored in the breach, 

just so sure would a more 

or less gaudily uniformed 

official appear, and utter 

the expected words. It really seemed as if 

the authorities, anticipating the natural dc- 

sires of the stranger, passed all their time in 

devising insurmountable “ défendus” for his 

mortification. There wasa time, however, when 

I was ignorant of the existence of the défendu ; 

when as yet the significance of the uplifted 

arms, hands, and eyebrows of. the gendarme 

was unknown, and I fancied myself free to go 

and come as I chose. In this way I was up- 

held by those luckless ones whom I had under- 

taken to guide through the realms of the effete 
monarchs, with the help of Baedecker. 

It had been a warm day in Antwerp that 
4th of July, 1882, and we had done little sight- 
seeing. Our salon at the corner of Ham street 
and Green place was cool and cozy; we had 
selected one of a pile of new Tauchnitz vol- 
umes, and had read aloud by turns until the 
band began to play in the kiosk, before the 
statue of Rubens. Good music it was, and the 
Antwerpians, peasant and bourgeois, thronged 
the place, the former walking arm in arm up 
and down in the middle of the street, the lat- 
ter comfortably sitting at small tables, before 
the cafés and estaminets, drinking their Miin- 
chener in conscious rectitude. Now the light 
began to fail, the silvery chimes in the cathe- 
dral rang a few bars, and the bourdon struck 
the hour of nine. In my trunk, carefully 
wrapped in paper, I had brought three Roman 
candles,— long ones,— with plenty of shells in 
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them — fifteen, the wrapper said, and I don’t 
doubt the statement, although I did not count 
them. “ See here,” said one, “ this is the Fourth 
of July. Why not let off one of those Roman 
candles out of the window ? It will make a fine 
show, and really we ought to do something by 
way of celebrating the day.” It took but a 
moment to get the package, and in another I 
was holding a candle out of the window, un- 
rolling the little fuse at the top, and applying 
a sputtering match to it. There was an instant’s 
pause during which I had time to take a rapid 
glance at the scene. In the square beiow moved 
the black mass of people, dotted with the white 
lace caps of the women, and there sounded a 
curious rhythmic ring of sabots on the stones. 
The musicians were packing up their instru- 
ments in the kiosk; the cabs were returning to 
the stand opposite; at the right a man was 
putting up the shutters of a glove-shop over 
which hung a huge vermilion hand with out- 
stretched fingers. Overhead were orange flecks 
of cloud in the pale green and violet sky, pierced 
by the lovely lace-like mass of stone, the cathe- 
dral spire. All this I saw in a twinkling, before 
the outpour of fire that followed —such an out- 
pour of fire, such a belching of blue, yellow, 
violet, crimson, and green balls of fire, such 
torrents of golden stars, descending upon the 
heads of the astounded natives, such a light- 
ing up of the square as perhaps had not been 
seen since the entry of Charles V. I cannot 
remember a Roman candle with such richness 
of contents. The manufacturer of the candle 
not only was a genius, but he had been prodi- 
gal of his chemicals to a degree that, if per- 
sisted in, must inevitably have brought him to 
bankruptcy. It seemed to me as I gazed upon 
the sea of upturned faces, now red, now green, 
and again pale violet, that there was no end 
to that particular candle. Indeed, I became 
somewhat alarmed as dimly in my inner con- 
sciousness dawned an intuitive sense of what 
I afterward recognized as the impending dé- 
fendu. This was increased, as I threw the 
smoking tube among the crowd, by a hoarse 
hum such as one hears upon the operatic stage, 
as evidence of the surprised displeasure of the 
mob: I had never before heard it in real life, 
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and now I began to feel somewhat alarmed. 
The mob was gazing up at me. Soon there 
came, faintly at first, then louder, the sound of 
the tramp of men’s feet moving in unison; 
the crowd parted at the corner, a file of soldiers 
appeared, a word of command was given, 
and muskets fell sharply upon the pavement. 
I closed the swinging window, and sat down. 
There was evidently going to be trouble, as I 
explained to my party. I had not given the 
matter thought or I might not have set off the 
candle. However, I said that as it was the 
Fourth of July, and as we were all American 
citizens, of course it was all right for— There 
came a vigorous rat-tat-tat upon thestreet door, 
followed by another, delivered with an impa- 
tient command to open at once. I opened the 
window and leaned out. An officer in a long 
cloak was in the act of hammering on the door 
with the hilt of his sword. Some of the mob 
cried out at sight of me, and gesticulated in 
that rude manner that foreigners sometimes 
show when one transgresses their défendus. I 
withdrew. A light flashed under the door, and 
I heard the slippered feet of our landlord de- 
scending ; then came a heavy tramping on the 
stairs, and a knock at my door. I opened, re- 
solving that I would appear ignorant of any 
save my native tongue. The officer, upon see- 
ing ladies present, saluted, and addressed some 
words to me in German. I shook my head. 
He seemed surprised, and made a remark in 
Dutch. I stared at him. His eyebrows went 
a little higher as he evolved a sentence in Ital- 
ian; then he turned to mine host, who was 
quaking in his slippers, and dropping grease 
all over himself from the guttering candle, and 
said something rude in Flemish. Then I 
thought it time to assert myself. 

“Why do you come here to disturb us in 
our little celebration ? We would have you to 
understand that we are good American citi- 
zens, enjoying ourselves as we are permitted 
and authorized to do under the provisions of 
this document,” saying which I extracted from 
my pocket my passport, emblazoned with the 
eagle. 

“ Ah,” he said, “ Anglais!” 

“ No,” I said, “ American.” 

“Peut-étre,” he replied; “c’est la méme chose. 
Whoo-y to you let thee farewerk ?” 

“ Oh, that,” I said, with a shrug unsurpassed 
by any foreigner,—“ that was only a little cele- 
bration of the Declaration of Independence, 
the Fourth of July, you know,” I concluded 
affably. 

“The force of Jooly? No, no,” he said; 
“ not so; thee day is the 14th to anniversaire.” 

‘No, no,” I said impatiently ; “ it ’s nothing 
of the kind.” 

“ Eh, bien,” he said indifferently, “ c’est dé- 
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fendu de—” Here followed a rigmarole which 
he read from a document incased in shiny 
black covers, ending with a stamp of his foot, 
which brought into view two soldiers, one of 
whom went up-stairs with heavy tread to my 
room, while the other stood at ease in the 
doorway, his hands resting on his musket. 
The officer saluted the ladies, and with the 
men withdrew. I closed the door. “ Here ’s 
a pretty mess,” I thought. But I said aloud: 
“‘ Never mind; it will be all right in the morn- 
ing. I ‘ll see the consul, and we ’ll fix it up 
all right. They cannot do anything to us.” I 
threw open the window; the black mob of 
people thronged the square; there was the 
hum of many voices, which grew louder as 
they caught sight of me. I thought best to 
retire, but in the interval I saw a soldier sta- 
tioned opposite at the cab-stand, one in the 
dark doorway of the glove-shop, and another 
at our own door below. The chimes rang the 
half-hour, and the moon was shining. I had an 
unpleasant quarter of an hour with the excited 
landlord, who alternately wrung his hands and 
called down maledictions upon the American 
for bringing the police upon him— he who 
for twenty years had kept shop without, etc. 
He explained to me the majesty of the dé- 
fendu—explained it with unnecessary and of- 
fensive vehemence, and intimated that it would 
cost him dear in fines to the city, and four- 
doire for the sentinels outside, adding that his 
trade (that of a tobacconist) would be ruined, 
and all for the sake of a sacré nom dun 
Americain, or something to that effect, which 
I thought it expedient, in view of all that had 
happened, to ignore. 

That night I did not sleep. I had visions 
of the oubliettes of the Steen Museum. The 
awfulness of the défendu stalked by my bed- 
side, clothed in the red garments of the In- 
quisitors. 

In the morning I tried to go out for a cigar, 
but found my way was gruffly barred by a 
gendarme, who said, “Défendu,” in a very un- 
pleasant manner, indeed. After breakfast was 
served, at which, in view of the doom soon to 
be visited upon us, all tried to be as pleasant 
and light-hearted as possible, our officer of the 
night before again entered our salon, saluted, 
read once more the défendu from his pocket- 
book, and invited me to follow. I complied 
with the request, bidding my companions be of 
good cheer. Followed bya mob, which seemed 
to have remained beneath our window all 
night, I was hauled before the commissioner 
of police. The office of the commissioner was a 
cold, barren, whitewashed room, lighted by 
two long narrow windows, between which was 
a tall, black crucifix. Before this, at a high 
sort of desk, sat the commissioner. I was placed 
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between two gendarmes, and was told to be 
seated, and at once was asked tostand up again. 
The commissioner addressed me in French. I 
pretended not to understand. Then he said, 
“You are an Englishman?” “ American,” I 
said. 

With a sort of défendu motion of his head 
and shoulders, he replied, “ Eet ees ze same 
theeng.” I attempted at some length to ex- 
plain the difference, but he cut me short by 


reading a long document containing a bewil- 
dering number of défendus, and then read from 
another paper as follows: “ You arrive on the 
Red Star steamer Fennland on June thair- 
tieth—you and your famille. You go to the 
Hétel des Flandres; dair you remain for doo 
tays; you begage appartements of un homme 
Deetjen, rue du Jambon. You make many 
skits in leetle book in the city. You write much 
letters, and in the soir d’hier you what you 
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call shoot signal in the square publeek—eh, 
what you say to a’ theese ?” 

I explained the custom in America of cele- 
brating the anniversary of the Declaration of 
Independence, and the fact that I was igno- 
rant of the existence of a défendu prohibiung 
such celebration in the city of Antwerp, add- 
ing that I regretted exceedingly having trans- 
gressed this particular défendu, and ending by 
waving under his nose the crackling parchment 
passport, and demanding, in the name of the 
President of the United States, to be set free 
instanter. Up jumped a little Hebrew-looking 
person with ared head, who conversed at length 
with the officer who arrested me, and he in 
turn exercised his shoulders, as if to say, “ Well, 
here ’s a large-sized défendu which has been 
trampled upon by this American, Shall we 
then admit that our défendus are to be vio- 
lated with impunity, or shall we make an ex- 
ample of him?” Finally they arrived at some 
sort of an understanding, and the little red- 
headed man addressed me: “ You, sare, have 
gomidded an offense gontra la loi of Anwers— 
Antverp. Bod ve theenk dat you are nod to 
mage thee zignal for any unlawvul burbose, 
bod zimply for to mage thee zelepration of your 
Féte Nazionale. Deerfore, az thiz iz pairhap 
possible and do thee pelief of M. le Gommis- 
saire, and that gonsidering that you do bromise 
that you leaf Anwers —Antverp—le bludo bos- 
sible, I shall say that you are bairmit to pe dis- 
charsh, What you vil say do thees?” To which 
I replied : “ Convey to M. the Commissaire the 
assurances of my distinguished consideration. 
Say to him that I regret I was so unfortunate as 
to shock the proprieties; that I had not the 
slightest idea of the presence of a défendu in 
way of the innocent pyrotechnic celebration to 
which I plead guilty; that equally I regret the 
trouble to which I have put the authorities ; 
and that if my life is spared, and no other dé- 
fendus intrude, I will depart from the town of 
Antwerp with such celerity that my retreat will 
not be visible to the naked eye for the ensuing 
dust.” How this elaborate and technical in- 
formation was conveyed to the commissioner I 
do not know, but obviously the reference to dust 
bothered the interpreter not a little. That he 
attempted to convey the confused idiom I am 
sure, for I caught the French word for dust, 
and a frown of incredulity upon that officer’s 
face. 

“ Eh, bien,” concluded my ruddy interpreter. 
“TJ haf explain to M. le Commissaire all that 
you haf say, ant ’e ees please to bairmit your 
discharsh ; ’e knows the consul Americain,— 
ver’ goot vriendt,— bod it eet ees understand 
that you mage the depart le bludo bossible, 
n’ est-ce pas?” 

I was free. I departed. I hastened through the 
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crowd of peasants and idlers, and rejoined my 
party. I explained to them that I had upheld 
the majesty of the United States, and incident- 
ally that we had better proceed to pack our lug- 
gage, and wend our way hence to Paris. They 
pointed out the soldier in the glove-shop, and 
with some emotion explained that when they 
would have gone outside to make some pur- 
chase while I was gone, their way was barred 
by a soldier and a défendu. It was then that 
I waxed wroth. Should it be said that I was 
afraid? No. Here we would remain until such 
time as it pleased us to depart. There was a 
little town some distance down the Scheldt 
which I had resolved to make a sketch of— 
a long green bank with a red-tiled roof show- 
ing here and there among the gray willows and 
poplars, and at each end a windmill, with 
velvety brown arms waving against the sky. 
In ten minutes I was on the wharf armed 
with my sketch-book and stool, had made ar- 
rangements with a wherryman for a five-franc 
piece, and was dropping down the stream with 
the current. We tied up to the braided basket- 
work which protects the dike, my wherry- 
man lighted his pipe, my sketch was getting on 
famously, when up in the green bank, against 
the sky, appeared a row of heads. The heads 
popped up here and there for an interval, 
when suddenly a green door, which I had 
not noticed, opened in the bank, and a file of 
soldiers in red breeches, headed by a corporal, 
came out like a string of hornets, and galloped 
down the hill toward me. After an instant it 
dawned upon me that this wasa fortification,and 
that I was transgressing the largest défendu of 
all,—sketching a fortification,—and was about 
to be taken red-handed in the act. We were in 
midstream, and my faithful wherryman, beaded 
with perspiration from his efforts to get out of 
reach of the corporal’s guard now running 
wildly along the bank at ourright, was well nigh 
exhausted. Said he, “ Mynheer, ven de boot 
is at de Hoofd van’t Vlaanderen we git ketch- 
ed.” “ Very well,” I replied; “ we won’t goto the 
Hoofd. Ten francs to you if you land me.” 
“Mynheer, der is stoom-boot behind; ve git 
on him, and do de Katendyk basin go.” The 
captain of the tug-boat who caught our line 
was an Englishman, and to him I explained 
the case in a very few words. With a low whis- 
tle he intimated that this was trouble indeed, 
but he would doall he could to get me out of it. 
He advised me to throw away the sketch-book, 
and when I refused, shrugged his shoulders, 
and offered a bottle of Bass and a cigar. 
We could still see the soldiers running along 
the dike at a dog-trot as we turned into the 
great Katendyk basin, and they lost sight of us 
among the high hulks of the mighty mer- 
chantmen. Breathless, I climbed the stairs to 
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our salon. “In ten minutes,” I whispered 
hoarsely, “ we must be at the railroad depot. 
In ten minutes. Get the luggage ready while 
I call a cab.” The door opened, and the 
officer appeared, and, saluting, explained that 
our luggage must be examined again,demanded 
our keys, and departed, leaving a gendarme in 
our salon, who proceeded to examine the backs 
of all the pictures, and ended by pulling up the 
carpet, amid the excited expostulations of old 
Deetjen. The officer appeared again with my 
two remaining Roman candles in his hand, read 
a défendu out of his shiny black book, saluted 
the ladies, who were somewhat alarmed, and 
withdrew with his men. I saw the cab which 
i had engaged at the door. When our lug- 
gage was stowed upon its top, I paid mine host 
Deetjen a week’s rent in advance, and away we 
rattled. I saw once or twice a man dressed in 
black, with sharp features, running along beside 
us on the footway. We missed our train be- 
cause of several minor défendus connected with 
the arrival of passengers with which I was un- 
familiar. We sat in the waiting-room while I 
examined and studied with care the conspicu- 
ous défendu signs, and entertained my com- 
panions with lively and somewhat incoherent 
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said the leading man to the 
comedian as the two stood on 
the sidewalk, picking their 
teeth. 

“The Juliet of the future 
is going to the depot to meet her ma,” said the 
comedian. “ Ma,” he continued, “is coming 
up from Kentucky to see us play-act. It ’s 
probably the first time ma has been to a show 
since ‘befo’ de wah.’” 

_Lila Bonner was twenty, and she was begin- 
ning her theatrical career as the old woman, 
technically speaking, of the “ Brother and 
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fancies of our arrival in Paris, while keeping an 
eye upon the party in black, with the sharp 
features, who sat opposite and watched our 
every movement. ‘The train bell rang, I gath- 
ered up our loose bundles—we were in a 
first-class carriage of the express for Paris. I 
caught sight of the hatchet-faced chap in black 
talking excitedly with a gendarme, who was 
making notes in a shiny black book. I caught 
his eye; I leaned out of the window as the 
train started to make him a chaste, if ironical, 
salute. “Tenez, m’sieur!” (“ Hold, sir!”) said a 
guard, rapidly running along the foot-board. 
“ You must not put your head out of the win- 
dow. C’est défendu.” 

I learned afterward that our luggage, which 
was detained in Antwerp for weeks, had been 
examined for possible proof of complicity in a 
celebrated assassination case that was convuls- 
ing Belgium ; that we were thought to be mili- 
tary spies conspiring against the peace of the 
state; that the bureau in Paris wasnotified of our 
arrival in that capital ; and that finally we were 
under police surveillance for several months. 

I have been abroad many times since these 
occurrences, but I have now a wholesome re- 
gard for the proprieties of the défendu. 


George Wharton Edwards. 
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Sister” company. At the station she anxiously 
watched an incoming train from the South un- 
til her eyes fell upon a certain almost youthful, 
small figure toward which other eyes than her 
own were pleasantly turning; then she ran 
swiftly along the platform, and with_a half sob 
caught the little mother in her arms. Lila, when 
she was a girl, had said with a child’s pretty 
pride that she could always tell where her mo- 
ther was in a crowd because that was the way 
people were looking. 

People still looked at Mrs. Bonner, and the 
fact was to the credit of their taste; it was a 
tiibute to a perfection of gentle beauty and gen- 
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tle bearing that with unconscious felicity de- 
feated its own essential expression and was 
conspicuous. Time had seemed only toincrease 
her most characteristic charms as she began to 
let the fashions pass her by, and the soft, smooth 
bands of chestnut hair rippling over the tips of 
her little ears came to seem less a convention 
old or new, and more simply a happy expres- 
sion of her own sweet personality and pretty, 
modest taste. She was a revelation of lady- 
hood —a revelation well worth noting; for 
surely, as we have to pay for all gains by some 
loss, it told of an exquisite phase of humanity 
that is passing away. The next generation will 
undoubtedly know great women, high-bred wo- 
men, in a sense, sweet-natured women; many 
desirable kinds of women, but just what a lady 
was when she was a lady first, and more than 
anything else in the world, it will be obliged 
to learn, I fear, at second hand. That was the 
kind of lady Mrs. Bonner was, and that was what 
she looked. The stage-manager—who had 
now joined the leading man and the comedian 
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on the sidewalk —remarked it while the three 
watched the mother and daughter pass through 
the grimy “entrance” into the grimy hotel: 
“My great Jehoshaphat! but don’t she look 
the part! It ’d be worth while writing a 
piece with the old woman in the lead if you 
could get anybody to play it that looked like 
that.” 

“ Well, you never will,” growled the come- 
dian, surlily. “Can’t you ever get the blooming 
show business off what you call your mind ? 
That’s a real lady you saw just now, if you want 
to know.” 

“That ’s what I said,” cried the stage-man- 
ager; but the other, who as an old and estab- 
lished practitioner in one of the most curiously 
conservative professions in the world was a 
privileged person, with the rudeness that privi- 
lege usually begets in our pleasing race, had 
walked away. 

In her ugly room up-stairs Lila Bonner was 
taking off her mother’s bonnet, her wraps, even 
her gloves for her; and all the time, despite her 
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will, the tears kept gathering in her dark eyes. 
} [er mother looked at her with a little troubled 
|.ewilderment; it was altogether as if the daugh- 
ier were the elder. 

“My daughter, you are not happy, I ’m 
ifraid,” she said hesitatingly, looking up into 
the tall girl’s face. 

“Ves, I am, mama,” and Lila got the bet- 
ter of her tears; “it ’s been hard being away 
from you, and traveling so, you know. It’s 
been hard for you, too,”— she laid her cheek 
down against the other’s head,— “ but I ’ve 
made my start, and that ’s everything; and 
now it almost seems as if there were a chance 
for me to play Bertha,—a.better part, a great 
deal better,— young,— you ’ll see when you 
see the piece. And if I get it I "Il have the 
chance to play it in New York. The girl that’s 
had itis going to leave week after next. I played 
Bertha once, when she was sick, out West.” 

“Yes, I know; and the papers praised you 
so. I have the piece; I know you did it beau- 
tifully, my baby child.” 

Lila remembered that the article her mother 
treasured (she had all notices of the company 
sent her) was exactly copied from another pa- 
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dence, and she has talent, dramatic talent, and 
I believe God will bless her in the use of it.’” 
Mrs. Bonner wiped the unshed tears from her 
long-lashed, gentian-blue eyes. 

Lila was silent; she had gone to the window. 
The mother went on, able, with mother-tact, 
despite her childlike need of speech, vaguely to 
sympathize with and ignore Lila’s lack of gra- 
ciousness in a conversation that played upon 
sensitive nerves. . 

“T told him you had no foolish ideas of 
leaping into success all at once, though I have 
not the least doubt but you have more ability 
now than Miss I did not say that to him, 
darling, indeed I did not.” She had inter- 
rupted herself as the girl turned quickly and 
impatiently toward her, crying, “O mama!” 
“T only said how practical you are. I wish 
I ’d known and could have told him you were 
going to get a better part.” 

Lila was again looking out of the window, 
but she said, gently this time : “ Mama, mama, 
I’m afraid you Il be disappointed about that. 
I’m afraid I won’t get it. Don’t set your dear 
heart on it. Let’s not talk about it now.” 

“The bishop said he wished you the best 


per—thanks probably to the advance-agent— good fortune, whatever that might be ; he said 


in which it had appeared weeks before; she 
said only: “I think I did pretty well. I had 
to take it up very suddenly. It would help me 
on a great deal if I could do it in New York. 
It would help me about next year,” she sighed. 
“T wish I could.” She sat down on the foot 
of the bed. 

“Why, of course you will,” said the little 
mother, going to the girl’s side, and patting the 
massy brown hair, like her own in color, and 
so unlike it in character. 

“I’m not sure at all, mama; everything is 
very uncertain on the stage ; I’ve learned that. 
Never mind, let us not talk about it now— 
tell me about home.” 

“ The bishop was with us last week; I don’t 
think I wrote you about it, I was going to see 
you so soon, Mary’s little Ellen was confirmed. 
He came to see me just as he always did. He 
took tea with us; Aunt Viley waited very well. 
I talked to him about you. I said: ‘It ’s just 
as strange to me, bishop, to have my child on 
the stage as it is for any of my friends; but I 
know my child: she has gone out into the 
world for my sake and for her little sister’s 
more than for her own; a more delicate, re- 
served, truly feminine girl never lived,’ —that’s 
all I said, dear, about you. I’m sure it’s more 
than true, and if your mother does not know, 
who should? Yes; then I did just say that 
withal you were a most high-spirited nature, 
for, of course, that is how you are different 
from other girls. I said, ‘She ’s too much her 
father’s daughter to eat the bread of depen- 


he could but wish your choice had been a dif- 
ferent one. Of course he had to say that, but 
he was in every way very sympathetic. I told 
him I knew nothing about the stage, but I knew 
my child, and that when you went on it I knew 
I must always have been unfairly prejudiced 
in my ideas.” Mrs. Bonner brought forth this 
conclusion with the charming triumph of one 
who does not often use the severe weapon of 
logic, and so feels it the greater victory when 
she wields it successfully. 

In the mean while, in another room of the 
hotel, the question of Lila Bonner’s immediate 
professional opportunities was being discussed 
and decided upon by the manager and the 
star. 

“ Helen, what ’s the girl ever done to you, 
anyhow ? What difference does it make to you 
that you ’ve got to set in and kick the roof off 
about a little thing like that, that would save 
me a heap of trouble ?” 

So spoke the manager, walking about with 
his hat on the back of his head, his hands in 
his pockets, and worry and anger disturbing 
his hard, shrewd features. 

Helen, a big, dark woman with something 
decadently Greek in her soft and splendid 
beauty, sat by a window, an elbow on the sill 
and her chin in her palm, looking out gloomily 
upon the same ugly street that was occupying 
Lila Bonner’s eyes. The man took another 
turn across the room ; she did not move. Be- 
ginning his sentence with an oath, he again 
spoke : 
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“T don’t know whether I ’ll knuckle under 
about this thing or not. I ’m not the man to 
stand much bullying. You know that, don’t 
you, my girl ?’”’ He stopped before her, looking 
at her with both curiosity and menace in his 
face. She looked up at him from beneath her 
long, low, straight brows: 

“ You know you can do just as you like, 
don’t you?” She spoke just audibly, in a con- 
tralto voice. 

He turned on his heel, then turned back, 
saying : 
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“T ’ll do you the justice to say you ain’t 
often as bad-tempered as you ’ve been about 
this business. I wish you’d let the girl play the 
part. I can’t see what it isto you ; but naturally, 
I ’d rather get some one out from New York 
than to have a row with you.” 

Evidently with a man’s philosophy, deciding 
to yield, he aimed at yielding gracefully, not 
caring to pay the double toll of a defeat and 
a quarrel. He threw himself down on a chair 
in front of the woman; he threw an arm over 
the back, crossed his legs, and looked at her 














with a good-natured, quizzical half smile, and 
with the effort to read her in his keen, half-shut 
eyes. 

ye You made the best exit in that third act 
last night I ’ve seen yet. The yokels did n’t 
catch on very well, but I’m not caring so much 
about them now — that’s the way I want you 
to do it in New York.” 

The actress slowly turned her perfect head 
till her lovely eyes, eyes as simple and inscru- 
table as an animal’s, rested on him; but she 
said nothing. 

After a moment’s silence he spoke again: 
“T say, Helen, I ’ve seen a good deal of wo- 
men, but age can’t wither nor custom stale my 
interest in their infinite variety. Now you ’ve 
beat me, it ’s only fair you tell me what it is 
you ’ve got against poor Bonner.” 

Helen’s gaze returned to the window. “ She 
looks down on me,” she said, with an odd sim- 
plicity of intonation. 

“Hey? On you. Well, I like that. The girl 
ain’t quite an idiot. She would n’t show that 
up in the company.” 

“ She tries not to, but she does. She thinks 
I’m bad.” 

“ Aw, Helen—you talk like a fool,” said the 
man, roughly, with a queer touch of embar- 
rassment. He got up, and, taking a cigar from 
his pocket, occupied himself lighting it. 

Helen looked out of the window again. 
“T ll show her about badness,” she said. 
“T ’ll show her I ’m worse than she thinks. 
She acts as if she ’d never thought of my hav- 
ing any say about her parts. She ’s the fool.” 

The manager whistled softly. “‘ Well, you ’re 
all queercattle. You that—” the. woman raised 
her eyes quickly to his; after a barely percep- 
tible break in his sentence he finished it — “ al- 
ways seemed beyond all that sort of affectation, 
that ’s a woman of the world, here you are up 
on your ear about what a little country girl 
thinks, a girl that has n’t been on the stage 
long enough to get the hay-seed out of her 
hair. Her mother’s come to see her, did you 
know?” 

“Come here ?” 

“Yes; going on to Columbus with us. Yes ; 
I’ve seen her; just saw her as she came in 
from the train.” 

“What ’s she look like ?” 

“She ’s a right stunning-looking old girl; a 
sort of a cross between a saint and a first-class 
‘Two Orphans’ countess, only she ’s little.” 

Helen got up and moved idly toward the 
dressing-case. She rested both hands on it, and 
looked in the mirror ; she took up a comb, and 
parted and pushed back the short locks of soft, 
lusterless black hair from her low forehead. 
Then she began taking the big diamonds out 
of her ears. 

VoL. XLVIII.— 59. 
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“What are you up to?” said the man. “It 
is nearly dinner-time.” 

“TI ’m going down to dinner disguised as a 
lady,” said Helen, without emphasis. To this 
variation of a standard theatrical joke the man 
said : 

‘‘ All right, anything for a change,” adding, 
as he resettled his hat on his head: “I ’ll bet 
on you. I’m going around to see how that 
donkey is getting on with the supers.” 

When the star entered the dining-room the 
other members of the company were already 
seated ; they were together at one table, and a 
place for her with them was left vacant, it not 
being her way, they all admitted, to give her- 
self airs. 

Lila Bonner and her mother were seated with 
the rest, and an unwonted air at once formal 
and graciously social pervaded the scene. 
Heads were turned in her direction when the 
star appeared, and a shade of anxiety could be 
seen on several faces, A moment before one of 
the men had said, soffo voce, to another: 

“ Wonder if Madison knows. Hope she and 
Springer won’t come in together.” Looking up 
now, he said: “ Get on to St. Clara Vere de 
Vere, will you? She ’s all right; she ’s gotten 
herself up for Mrs. Bonner’s particular bene- 
fit, ain’t she ?” 

The leading man sat opposite Mrs. Bonner, 
and with his very best society-play manner 
was saying to her: “In all my travels, Mrs. 
Bonner, I’ve never seen any other spot in the 
world to compare with the blue-grass region of 
Kentucky.” 

Mrs. Bonner listened with soft pleasure ; 
just then she raised her eyes and saw Miss 
Madison standing at the head of the table, and 
she gave her the tribute of a little start. There 
was an instant’s silence, and then, before Lila 
could speak, the leading man, with a pleasing 
little flutter disturbing his usual brazen grace 
of manner, constituted himself master of cere- 
monies, and said: “ Miss Madison, let me in- 
troduce you to Mrs. Bonner, who— whose visit 
we have all been so looking forward to.” 

Mrs. Bonner bowed, while her sweet eyes 
spoke her admiration ; she too, m her day, had 
belonged to a world which in its way bowed as 
profoundly to beauty as do the satellites and 
speculators of the stage; then she turned her 
grateful, gracious smile back to the leading 
man, and from him she gave a tender glance 
to the daughter at her side. How kindly to- 
ward her and appreciative of her they all must 
be to greet her mother so—that was what the 
glance said. 

And Lila? Her face wore that peculiar look 
of significant blankness which comes when con- 
flicting sentiments meet in the consciousness, 
one neutralizing the other in the play of expres- 
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sion; but she too acted her part, and responded 
in kind to the unwonted cordiality and social 
ceremonial about her. 

Were these players really profoundly im- 
pressed by the quaint, pure sweetness of this 
old-fashioned provincial gentlewoman? They 
were always facilely impressible ; to be so was, 
one may say, their trade (such impressionabil- 
ity, in the nature of things, can exist only with 
an equal elasticity in recovery); and Mrs. Bon- 
ner was apt to attract the admiring regard of 
the most stolid. 

Even after dinner was over, and she had 
gone up-stairs in the company of Miss Madison 
and Lila, the leading man remained helplessly 
perched on the pinnacle of polite dignity which 
he had mounted for her benefit. He strolled 
out upon the sidewalk, neglecting hiscustomary 
toothpick, and stood looking before him with 
the scowl of meditation on his handsome brow. 
One of the other men asked him for a match, 
and then he roused himself to light his own 
cigar, saying, as he did so: 

“ That lady is a perfect flower of Southern 
civilization. In the South woman occupies the 
true place that —” 

“ Aw, come off, Anderson; she’s gone now. 
Save the rest till you see her again,” interrupted 
the comedian. 

“ Put it in your play, old man,” cried another, 
who habitually echoed the comedian; but a 
young fellow who spoke only three lines in the 
piece declared with the emphasis of a prelimi- 
nary oath, “ Anderson’s right; it’s so. She ’s 
my idea of aristocracy.” This indorsement of 
his sentiments seemed to bring about a reaction 
in Anderson ; he turned his back on thespeaker, 
slapped the comedian on the back, and said : 

“Come, have a drink, and then get out your 
chips.” 

Up-stairs the three women with whom this 
bit of history deals had gone into the dreary ho- 
tel parlor. Miss Madison, a shade of shyness 
softening yet more the exquisite modelings of 
her face, sat on the haircloth sofa with Mrs. Bon- 
ner. Lila walked about the room and looked 
out of the windows. 

Miss Madison talked very little, but her man- 
ner was excellent ; it was as if she felt her part, 
but did not know the lines, as if she could not 
trust her invention far enough to improvise 
speeches for the scene. This quietness exactly 
suited Mrs. Bonner’s ideas of the conduct most 
becoming a beautiful young lady; she said to 
Lila afterward that she had rather expected 
to find such an actress as Miss Madison differ- 
ent— “talking more, taking the lead more, you 
know, dear, as if she were an older woman, or 
even as if she were perhaps a little —a little 
frivolously gay ; but she, why, she has all that 
retiring instinct — that bloom on the fruit — 
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that I hate to see girls lose. I feel that I have 
done her and, doubtless, others an injustice.” 

That afternoon Miss Madison said to 
Springer : “ Lila Bonner hated to have her mo- 
ther talk to me, I believe. I wonder what she 
thought I’d do to her.” And though resenting 
it, she seemed to find nothing anomalous in the 
girl’s instinct to shield her mother from contact 
with the world in which she herself was strug- 
gling. After a minute’s silence Miss Madison 
spoke again. “ She’s an angel, that’s what she 
is. She,told me I made her think of Miss Sally 
Warton when she was the greatest belle in the 
South, from Louisville to New Orleans. Did 
you ever hear of her? She belonged to one of 
the real old families, did n’t she?” 

The next day, after Mrs. Bonner’s predes- 
tined pleasure in the performance and admira- 
tion of the performers had found expression in 
many a nicely turned little compliment, and 
she and Lila, again alone, had turned to the 
ever-suppressed, ever-recurring subject of the 
girl’s chance for advancement, she startled her 
daughter by saying: 

“ My darling, I believe I’m more of a diplo- 
mat than you are. My father used always to 
say, ‘When you want anything of a man go to 
awoman.’ I ’m going to talk to Miss Madison 
about your having that part!” 

Lila looked at her with wide eyes, and said 
nothing. 

“You had n’t thought of that, had you, 
dear?” said Mrs. Bonner, half mystified by 
Lila’s gaze. “ But you see—” 

“She has nothing to do with the manage- 
ment—she ought n’t to have,” said Lila. 

“Oh, I dare say not, daughter, but she’s a 
very lovely, sweet woman, and she’s certain to 
have some influence; such a woman in her po- 
sition must.” Mrs. Bonner spoke for once with 
the confidence of an elder. 

“T think her influence is against me,” Lila 
murmured, turning away to hide her weary 
tears. 

“ What did you say, darling?” 

“ Nothing, mama; I only said I don’t know 
what her influence could do.” 

“No, that ’s just it; you don’t know, and 
you know you ’ve always said that to leave no 
stone unturned was your motto; that—that ’s 
the way to do when you don’t know which 
one may be the right one. You see, your poor 
old mama is n’t so bright as you are, my baby, 
but she can apply your lessons sometimes when 
you don’t think of them. I ’ve learned better 
than you have yet how accidentally things go 
in this world. Your father used to say, ‘ Ex- 
cept in mathematics you are never beyond the 
possible empire of the emotions.’ I ’ve heard 
him say it to other lawyers when they were 
talking about cases, and he meant that little 
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feelings influence people, too. Now, perhaps 
it all may be very uncertain in Mr. Springer’s 
mind, and Miss Madison might turn the cur- 
rent if she ’d say a word; she ’d know if she 
could do any good by speaking or not. I’m 
going to talk with her about it.” 

« She never liked me,” said Lila, faintly. 

“ O daughter, don’t get in that way of feeling 
about people,” said Mrs. Bonner; “it’s a most 
unfortunate habit; it ’s— why, really, it is n’t 
ladylike!” 

«It seems to me, mama, to be a question of 
fact rather than feeling.” 

“ Lila, daughter!” exclaimed the little mo- 
ther piteously, as if this were a personal and 
most unkind observation; and Lila sighed 
and said, “I beg your pardon, mama,” as if 
it were. 

« Are you opposed, dear, to my speaking to 
Miss Madison?” asked the mother, with a 
touch of inconsequent deference in her manner. 

Lila came and stood behind her, and again 
rested her cheek upon the pretty head. “ Ma- 
ma,” she said at last, “I ’m afraid it won’t do 
any good; I ’m afraid she may be rude to 
you, wound—” 

“ Lila! rude to me! Miss Madison!” 

There was such a ring of pained astonish- 
ment in these exclamations, that Lila, perhaps 
thinking that the unpleasant possibilities of 
Miss Madison’s conduct were the lesser evil 
as compared with the certainty of the hurt she 
herself was inflicting, said : 

“T may be wrong, mama.” 

“Why, Lila, daughter, these people have 
been most pleasant, really attentive to me; they 
are not quite always what we are accustomed 
to: but then, Northern people} I suppose, are 
always a little—a little odd. I’ve heard peo- 
ple who admired them very much say they 
sometimes lacked polish, and Miss Madison— 
why, Miss Madison would be admired, her 
manners would be admired, a the South! Lila, 
is anybody rude to you, ever ® Tell me; I ’ve 
been afraid you were not quite fiappy; as happy 
as you should be,— that is, as you could be,— 
going about like this. Are you keeping things 
back ?” 

“Oh, mama,” cried Lila, “what a suspicious 
mama! Do you think the whole company has 
conspired to deceive you? There ’d be a world 
of kindness in such a plot to conceal unkind- 
ness, would n’t there?” She laughed and kissed 
her, and the conspiracy she outlined was so 
grotesquely improbable that Mrs. Bonner’s 
mind was set at rest. 

“T don’t know Miss Madison as well as the 
rest, that ’s all,” said Lila. “ You know she’s 
so quiet. I dare say I’ve been a brute to sug- 
fot that she could be a brute. Ask her, do; 

’ve changed my mind about it. I think I ’ve 
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thought over this thing till I ’ve lost all judg- 
ment.” 

“ My poor baby girl!” murmured the mother, 
the blue eyes swimming again in tender tears. 
Mrs. Bonner suggested that she go at once to 
Miss Madison’s room. Lila insisted that she 
wait till she saw her at dinner, and ask her 
permission to call upon her; and despite her 
impatience to be upon her mission, Mrs. Bon- 
ner fell in easily with the more fornral course. 

When Lila next found herself alone she 
shut the door, stretched her arms above her 
head, dropped them with a quick, loud sigh, 
and flung herself face down upon the bed. 

A few moments after Mrs. Bonner left the 
star’s room, the star herself swept down the hall, 
and rang the one bell the floor boasted. She 
rang more than once, and many minutes passed 
before a sulky youth, wearing a dirty white 
apron, put his head over the stairway railing. 
Guests at this hotel were not encouraged to 
meddle with bells. 

Miss Madison held out her hand with a sig- 
nificant gesture, palm downward, and said: “I 
want you to go find Mr. Springer, our man- 
ager, for me. Tell him Miss Madison wants 
to see him right away.” 

The youth illustrated the facile perceptions 
of the American people by his ready response 
to a pantomime of which he had small expe- 
rience, and yet, at the same time, demonstrated 
the independence of our national spirit by 
looking sulkier than ever as he pocketed ‘his 
silver. 

When Springer entered herroom, Miss Madi- 
son stood in the middle awaiting him, and as 
he looked at her something worth seeing hap- 
pened: a deep flush, a blush, overspread the 
brown oval of her face, and she glanced down 
with what looked like embarrassment at the 
girdle cor@ she twisted in her fingers. 

“By George, Helen,” Springer began, but 
Helen interrupted him, dropping in front of her 
the hands that still stretched the cord between 
them, and, lifting her head and her eyes: 

“ Have you got a girl to play that part ?” 

“ Why, no, not yet; they ’ll get some one; 
Daisy Farnham, I hope.” 

“ No,” said Helen; she took a step toward 
the man, and laid a hand on his arm. “Char- 
ley, I’m going to give up to you; telegraph 
you don’t want anybody. Give the part to 
Bonner.” 

“And you ’re going to play that on me as 
giying up,” he cried, and threw his head back 
in a big laugh. 

She dropped her hand, but still stood there 
with the simple waiting look one so often sees 
in the faces of women and dogs and children 
when their natural superiors are giving ex- 
pression to accepted incomprehensibilities. 
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Springer caught her arm with a little shake, 
laughed again, and went across the room and 
sat down. “ Now tell me why you ’ve given 
up to me,” said he. 

“I’ve done it for her mother,” said Helen, 
abandoning without a perceptible pang of con- 
sciousness the theory of submission. 

“Hello! Have you reminded her of any 
more ancient history Kentucky belles?” 

“‘ She thinks I ’m just as good as they were.” 
Helen still stood quietly in the middle of the 
room, exhibiting that superb unconscious com- 
mand of noble pose on which Springer counted 
to help make his fortune. 

Now he looked at her, started to speak, but 
remained silent. 

“JT ain’t,” Helen continued after a moment’s 
pause, “ but it’ll never hurt her that she thought 
so. If Lila Bonner has any sense she ’ll keep 
her away from the company in Columbus. 
She — Mrs. Bonner—said to-day she felt as 
if she ought to beg my pardon for having 
thought bad of the stage before Lila went on. 
She put it in nicer words than that”— Helen 
still spoke with a childlike seriousness. She 
too sat down now in her chair by the window, 
saying, “ You better send that telegram.” 

When Springer departed, Helen again made 
use of the bell in the hall, and sent a messen- 
ger for Lila Bonner. She met her with a con- 
strained antagonism which at first she carried 
off with a touch of the hauteur of a star, an 
arrogance she rarely assumed. 

“T told your mother I ’d do what I could,” 
she began, “that I could not tell how it would 
be. That was a lie, but she never guessed it. 
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I knew how it was, and how it would be. It’s 
settled now. I kept you out of it before, but 
now you ’re to have the part. No, don’t you 
thank me; you ’ve got your mother to thank; 
she ’s — I never knew anything like her before. 
I never even saw an angel like that till yester- 
day. You’ve had her all your life. Maybe you 
think you ’re as good as she is, but I can tell 
you you ’re not.” 

Helen was speaking now with the deep ex- 
citement of a slow nature. “ You ought to be 
better than Iam. Maybe you don’t know that 
I’m better than I used to be, than I was brought 
up to be — though it would be strange if you 
hadn’theard. I’veraised myself. Maybe you’re 
smarter than she is, but it’s her not being smart 
that’s fixed you this time. Mr. Springer ’ll talk 
to you about it when he gets ready.” 

“ T will thank you forloving my mother,” said 
Lila, taking a step toward her, and putting out 
both hands. 

“No; let ’s not begin what we don’t want to 
keep up,” was the answer; but it was softly 
spoken, though with a backward movement. 
~ “1’m not talking about loving your mother. 
I would n’t; and what I ’ve got to say is, I 
don’t want to see her any more —no more than 
I can help, anyhow; it worries me. Take her 
somewhere away from us all in Columbus. 
They ’llall get tired acting up to herafter awhile. 
They all see she ’s an angel, but —” a pause 
and a change of tone — “ lots of things would 
bother her that ain’t any harm. We ’ve all put 
ourselves out to please her; you see to it that 
she gets home satisfied. You make her happy. 
Good day, Miss Bonner.” 

Viola Roseboro’. 


SLEEP AND DEATH. 


ques Sleep, the benediction of the day, 

‘J Death, that all life o’ershadows: mysteries 
Alike, and yet how strangely different, these! 
Sleep, when reality has sunk away, 

Can charm with dreams, as when musicians play, 
Hid in the summer dusk, rich melodies. 

Has Death such grace, life-longings to appease, 
The dread of Stygian darkness to allay ? 

Sleep to the pangs of love surcease can bring 

Without annihilation—like a fire 


Drowsed in rose-embers. 


But the funeral pyre 


"Neath ashes cold leaves no warmth smoldering. 
Friendly is Sleep: in Death we fear a foe. 


Sleep is but seeming —oh, that Death were so! 


Henry Tyrrell. 
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The New Woman-Suffrage Movement. 


HE recent active agitation in the State of New 

York of the question of Woman Suffrage was 
the result of an opportunity, namely, the Constitutional 
Convention. Those who so earnestly protested against 
a condition of wrong did not, we believe, claim that 
the “wrong’’ was an increasing one. In fact, it is 
generally admitted that the condition of woman, as 
such, before the laws, and as to her education and her 
general opportunities in the community, is, on the 
whole, becoming more favorable. Women are not 
declared to be getting fewer and fewer “rights” and 
advantages, but rather more and more, with advancing 
civilization. It was, then, not a new condition so 
much as a new opportunity that occasioned this special 
movement. 

The difference of the new movement from similar 
agitations was in the character and social position of 
many of the women and men who were among the 
leaders. Men and women of ability and character have 
not been absent from the previous “crusades,’”’ but 
no previous one, in this part of the country, has had 
so much leadership or so much following of a sup- 
posedly conservative sort. To be sure, some of the 
old champions sounded again a certain familiar note,— 
the note which a generation ago met with the ridicule 
of the wise and the approval of the light-headed,— and 
this note was not so rare as some adherents must have 
wished in the new discussion—the old voice and pro- 
clamation of feminine revolt! The new crusaders, how- 
ever, mainly based their claim on natural rights and 
absolute justice, on their new application of the principle 
of no taxation without representation, on the probable 
betterment of the position of women as wage-earners, 
on the good that would accrue to women and to the com- 
munity by their enforced education in political duties, 
and on the improvement of laws and their administration 
to be caused by the admission of women to the suffrage. 

While the entire movement was deeply deprecated 
by many thoughtful persons as having tendencies, and 
as being sure of effects, of an unfortunate character, 
yet so much study of, and thinking on, the fundamen- 
tal principles of government, and on the relation of 
the sexes to each other, to society, and to the State, 
had not been done in this neighborhood for genera- 
tions. It is not, then, a matter of surprise that a counter- 
movement should have sprung up among women, and 
that the earnest protest of women and men against 
the proposed change should have gone forth. Owing 
to this, and to the arguments presented on both sides, 
and to the intense attention attracted to the subject, 
many have been able to take a stronger hold upon the 
principles underlying all government, and upon some 
of the greatest problems of life. 

The argument has at times been hot; it may have 
seemed at times not in all respects entirely frank. The 
most inescapable condition of humanity is sex; it is 
the element most carefully to be considered in the ques- 
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tion at issue, yet it has appeared at times that this as- 
pect of the question was evaded by some of the most 
eloquent champions of a scheme which would plunge 
all womanhood into the welter of universal suffrage and 
partizan politics. The question involved is not only the 
right to vote, but also “ the right not to vote ”’; for, at 
heart, the question is this: Shall men, at the request 
of some women, load upon all women, equally with 
men and in addition to their present burdens, the du- 
ties and obligations of civil government ? 

Other allied questions of a fundamental character also 
arise: Is complete Woman Suffrage the next logical 
step in the advance of civilization, or would it be an 
unfortunate mon seguitur ? Would the proper function, 
and use, and power of woman in the State be increased 
or impaired by so-called “equal rights,” 2. ¢., equal 
suffrage? Will the suffrage be equal if extended to a 
sex that cannot physically endure the strain of duties 
implied in the suffrage? Could suffrage be called 
“equal” suffrage when mothers of families — upon 
whom the State depends in a peculiar sense for its 
very existence — would be under special disabilities as 
compared with single or childless women? Would it 
elevate or degrade the ideal of the suffrage to attempt 
to extend it to a class that could not, as a class, fulfil 
all of its duties and obligations, military, constabulary, 
juridical, and political? Should the system of govern- 
ment tend to build up or to impair the family and the 
home, and what effect upon the institution of the 
family would follow the extension of the suffrage to 
women? How can it be absolutely predicted that 
women’s wages will be affected by this revolutionary 
device more than by economical conditions ? And even 
if they should be affected favorably, would this device, 
under all the circumstances, still be desirable ? 

There are other questions more immediately “ prac- 
tical,” perhaps; such as the effect upon the general 
suffrage,— dnd upon the present affliction of spoils and 
of bosses,— of the enormous increase of the suffrage 
along exactly the same lines as now; but we do not 
care to go into the subject at present with more de- 
tail, especially as in the August number of THE CEN- 
TURY many of the arguments fo and con will be given 
at length —by Senator Hoar in the affirmative and by 
the Rev. Dr. Buckley in the negative. 

To-day women are not compelled as a class by our 
laws and our political system to the assumption of 
duties for which there is any suspicion of their unfit- 
ness. It is our own profound belief that women’s work 
should continue to expand naturally along the lines 
of education, philanthropy, and the housekeeping in- 
terests of our local communities, and along the line of 
their general influence in the arts and sciences, and in 
society at large; and that her energies should not be 
compelled into a domain of untried and physiologi- 
cally impossible civil obligations. 

Some things are sure: if there is anywhere “ op- 
pression ” other than through the laws of nature, and 
if this oppression can be lifted by human device, it 
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must, and will, be in some way ; but above all, it is’sure 
that there can be no conflict of interests between men 
and women. The development of one is the elevation 
of the other ; the good of one is the good of both. But 
let noone be deceived by false analogies and evasions of 
the deepest facts of humanity, because the compulsion 
of all womanhood into the political arena (what the 
law allows to all at once becoming the duty of all) 
would be a revolution of greater magnitude and effect 
than any the world has yet witnessed. 


A Martyr of To-day. 


THE recent murder of Robert Ross by political 
roughs during a municipal election in the city of Troy 
occurred under peculiar circumstances of more than 
local significance. For years the government of that 
city has been a byword of national reproach for the 
audacity with which the criminal element has dared to 
defy the simplest and most fundamental principles of 
justice. Soabsolute was the control of the local boss,— 
now the junior Senator from the great State of New 
York,— that he is said to have boasted that he could 
elect a Chinaman as mayor of the city if he should so 
desire. The efforts of law-abiding citizens to punish 
frauds upon the ballot have been in vain— not for lack 
of conclusive evidence, but because of it. Grand juries 
have been unfairly chosen for the purpose of defeating 
indictments, and even the police have refused to serve 
warrants. In the face of all obstacles, the patriotic 
citizens of Troy did not relinquish their fight for the 
vital principle of honest elections, but knowing well 
the brutal element with which they had to deal they 
courageously faced the issue. The death of Ross in 
the discharge of the highest duty of citizenship has re- 
vealed to the American people an example of civic de- 
votion and of self-sacrifice which should inspirit decent 
citizens everywhere, while it should startle the indiffer- 
ent into a realization of the desperate and dangerous 
character of the new generation of political spoilsmen. 

Robert Ross was in an eminent sense a martyr to 
liberty. No man that fell at Lexington or Sumter gave 
his life to his country with more willingness or fora better 
principle. He knew the type of political rough he would 
have to deal with in undertaking his duty as a guar- 
dian of the election, for he and his brothers had been 
warned that their lives were threatened. That duty he 
undertook solemnly and without bravado. He was not 
inspired by partizanship, for he was a Republican advo- 
cating the election of a Democrat ; nor by race prejudice, 
for he was a Scotchman advocating the election of an 
Irishman ; nor by religious bigotry, for he was a Protes- 
tant advocating the election of a Roman Catholic. He 
was simply inspired by the most patriotic desire for good 
government, and it was in defense of this cause —the 
cause of every American citizen — that he was brutally 
murdered. Nothing is clearer than that he was the 
victim of the accursed Spoils System, which is daily 
bringing disgrace upon the American nation, and is 
spreading a blight of misgovernment upon every com- 
munity over which it holds sway. The responsibility 
for this murder lies at the doors of those who have 
fostered or consented to the conditions which by an in- 
evitable logic lead to such deeds. In these days of 
lawlessness it will not do to hold one’s peace when a 
Senator of the United States permits, as it is well 
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known he might prevent, those encroachments upon _ 
the rights of citizens which make justice a mockery 
and representative government a jest. It is not a 
question of partizanship, but one of national self-pre- 
servation. 

In what way is Ross’s sacrifice to be given its proper 
accent and honor? His townsmen have already pro- 
vided for a suitable memorial for his grave, and it is to 
be hoped that the spot upon which he died may also 
be marked in a way appropriate to its significance. But 
his service was to the nation, and it deserves another 
sort ofrecognition. What more appropriate and useful 
than to perpetuate his name in organizations to defend 
the purity of the ballot? The danger of the ascendancy 
of the criminal element in politics is a danger to men 
of all parties, and there is hardly a city of the United 
States where there is not need of a non-partizan body 
of picked men whose duty it shall be to exalt the sanc- 
tity of the now degraded suffrage: to agitate for the 
most perfect election laws, and for more severe pen- 
alties for their violation; to bring. the force of public 
opinion to bear on the selection of registry and election 
boards ; to scan and purify the lists of voters ; to study 
the rights of citizens at elections, and to defend them 
at the polls; to become familiar with the personnel of 
the districts in which they are to serve as watchers, 
and to exert the whole power of the law on election 
day to insure the free casting and faithful counting of 
the vote. An appropriate name for such a body would 
be “ The Robert Ross Association.” In the June CEN- 
TURY was recounted what has been accomplished by a 
few determined citizens in the redemption from ring- 
rule of the city of Montreal. The overthrow of the 
Brooklyn ring, and the conviction of McKane and his 
associates, were due to volunteer work ofa similar char- 
acter. The imprisonment of twenty-nine offenders 
against the election law in New York city was accom- 
plished by exactly the sort of work which might be un- 
dertaken by these associations. Bearing the name of 
Robert Ross, they would at once be a challenge to evil- 
doers, and a solemn proclamation of the serious nature 
of their mission. 

For it is undeniable that within the past few years a 
new depth of political unscrupulousness and violence 
has been revealed. Wholesale bribery, cheating, and 
counting out, thefts of legislatures and downright mur- 
der, make an alarming record. These very crimes 
have revealed a sound state of latent public opinion ; 
but what is needed is that public opinion should be not 
latent, but vigilant. Beside the question whether rep- 
resentative government shall perish through the per- 
version of the very machinery by which it operates, all 
financial and economic questions seem trifling. 


For what avail the plough or sail, 
Or land or life, if freedom fail ? 


If the standard weights and measures of public 
opinion be tampered with, how shall we discover the 
will of the people? The Spoils System is a deadly 
upas-tree, which the nation has long been nourishing ; 
its leaves are dropping upon us as never before; here 
and there we have broken a twig or lopped off a branch ; 
but the time has come to root it up entirely. To do 
this, in nation, State, city, and village, is a purpose to 
which every good citizen should devote himself. The 
death of Robert Ross will not have been in vain, if it 











shall lead his countrymen to ponder the fundamental 
principle for which he died. 


The Latest Cheap-Money Experiment. 


In THE CENTURY’S series of articles on cheap-mo- 
ney experiments in the world’s history,— now published 
in book form,1—there was none of later date than that 
of the Argentine Republic, which began in 1884 and 
ended in 1890. We have now the opportunity of re- 
cording one which has come to an end during the pres- 
ent year, and in which the kind of cheap money involved 
was silver, a fact which makes the details of the case 
especially interesting and instructive to us at this time. 

A few months ago Professor James Laurence Laugh- 
lin of Chicago University, author of the “ History of 
Bimetallism in the United States,” was invited by the 
government of the republic of San Domingo to visit 
that country, and devise for it a currency system. He 
spent some time on the island, and returned to Chicago 
in April last. He found on his arrival at San Domingo 
that the finances of the country were in a chaotic con- 
dition. The only circulating medium was the Mexican 
eilver dollar, which had fallen in value with the price 
of silver till it was worth only forty-eight cents. This 
was the only money in the country, and the inhabitants 
had no choice about using it, though they did so at a 
constant loss. They sold their products, and bought 
goods, in the markets of Europe and America, where 
gold was the standard. Yet when they came to retail 
the purchased goods at home they had to sell them at 
silver prices. The constant fluctuations in the price of 
silver made exchange so uncertain that the bankers con- 
ducting it guarded themselves against loss by deduct- 
ing a heavy percentage. This is always the case when 
international trade is carried on under such conditions. 
The nation using an inferior or cheap form of money 
always must pay a tax for doing so. As Daniel Web- 
ster said eighty years ago, in a passage which we have 
quoted in a former article: “The circulating medium 
of a commercial community must be that which is 
also the circulating medium of other commercial com- 
munities, or must be capable of being converted into 
that medium without loss. It must be able, not only 
to pass in payments and receipts among individuals of 
the same society and nation, but to adjust and discharge 
the balance of exchanges between different nations.” 
When this is not the case, the exporter of produce from 
a country having a fluctuating and cheaper form of 
money to countries having the gold standard, or a stable 
and dearer form, must calculate on a possible decline 
in the value of the home money, and deduct a percentage 
therefor from the price he pays for the goods to be ex- 
ported. Bankers and other dealers in exchange under 
such conditions also charge an increased percentage for 
the same reason. 

The effect of these conditions in San Domingo was 
the same as it has always been under like conditions 
everywhere else. “The price of all commodities,” says 
Professor Laughlin, “began to rise, although the scale 
of wages remained the same. While a laborer did not 
receive any less money for his work, its purchasing 
' See “ Cheap-Money Experiments,” THe Century Co. 
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power diminished one half. Consequently the distrust 
of silver money permeated all classes, and the necessity 
for devising some better monetary system was univer- 
sally felt.” 

Professor Laughlin’s remedy was a very simple one. 
It was to lift the country at once to the gold standard. 
He drew a law making the unit of value one dollar in 
gold, of the same weight and fineness as the gold dollar 
of the United States. The gold coins were to be in five-, 
ten-, and twenty-dollar pieces. As a subsidiary coinage, 
for ordinary currency use, silver dollars of 380 grains, 
with halves and quarters of proportionate weight, 
were to be coined. The Mexican silver dollar has 377.4 
grains and the American 371 4. This silver currency was 
made redeemable in gold in amounts from five dollars 
upward, and was receivable in customs duties. Being 
based upon the gold standard, the silver currency will 
circulate as freely as gold so long as the government 
redeems it on demand. As an incentive to prompt re- 
demption, the government was enabled to make a profit 
of fifty cents on the seigniorage of each silver dollar 
only by keeping the silver circulation at a par with 
gold by a system of redemption. In order to rid the 
country of Mexican dollars, their acceptance at the 
custom-house was permitted only at their bullion 
value, less five cents. This deduction is two cents 
greater than the cost of shipping these dollars from 
San Domingo to New York, so that it will be more 
profitable for bullion dealers to ship them out of the 
country than to dispose of them in San Domingo. 

In commenting on his plan, which is likely to be ac- 
cepted and put in practice before this number of THE 
CENTURY is published, Professor Laughlin says, as re- 
ported by the Chicago “Inter Ocean”: 


I regard the situation in San Domingo as a clear refu- 
tation of the position taken by some financiers in favor of 
the met ahead gore aos e of silver. Under the most favora- 
ble conditions it failed signally. It was the only money 
in the country, and the people were willing to use it, if 
possible. Notwithstanding this universal toleration, it 
proved unstable. Every fluctuation of the silver market 
made this money change its value, and it might have 
been as useful in an uncoined state. Not until it has a 
gold basis back of it will it answer for money, and only 
then when it is understood that it does not represent the 
exchange of ultimate redemption. The people of San 
Domingo, having experienced the ills of an unstable cur- 
rency, were anxious to adopt a gold basis. With this 
new currency system I expect to see commerce revive in 
San Domingo, and a tide of prosperity set in that will 
make it the most prominent of the West Indian Islands. 


The moral of all this is as plain as a pikestaff, and is 
the same one that has been drawn from all other cheap- 
money experiments. It is that no country, however 
large or however small, that has commercial dealings 
with other countries can prosper with any monetary 
standard save that which other nations of the world 
have. The experience of civilized nations, through 
many centuries, has convinced them that gold is the 
best standard thus far discovered, and upon that all 
nations must agree, in their domestic and international 
dealings, until a better one shall be found. The na- 
tion which, alone, attempts to set up a different stan- 
dard must do so at great loss to itself. 
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**The Anti-Catholic Crusade.”’ 
A REPLY BY THE SUPREME VICE-PRESIDENT OF THE A, P. A. 


HERE is nothing in this country too good to es- 
cape criticism, nor so bad that it should be mis- 
represented. The American Protective Association, 
like every other movement ancient or modern, has its 
friends and its foes. When the search-light of investi- 
gation is turned on, men will be enamored of its beauty 
or disgusted with its ugliness. In the criticism of this 
movement in Dr. Gladden’s article in the March CEN- 
TURY, we think there is unintentional injustice and 
misrepresentation. That Dr. Gladden would be will- 
ing to wrong a great body of his fellow-men, no one who 
knows him will for a moment think; but that he has 
done so we hope to prove. Painful, therefore, as the task 
must be, in the spirit of fairness attention will be called 
to its glaring inconsistencies. 

The writer is Supreme Vice-President of the A. P. 
A., and is, ex officio, supposed to know something 
of its teachings and history. He will give the public 
some facts which can easily be verified, and will quote 
only such truths as all may understand, and only truths. 

The A. P. A. was born in Clinton, Iowa, about six 
years ago, and not in the year of the Parliament of 
Religions, as stated in the “ Anti-Catholic Crusade.” 
Henry F. Bowers of the place named can verify this 
statement. It is a strictly political non-partizan order, 
and not a religious or semi-religious organization. It 
interferes with no man’s religious notions. Men may 
worship God when and how they please, as provided by 
the Constitution of the United States, or they need not 
worship him at all. This is its “ exoteric” and its “ eso- 
teric ” teaching, and they are one and the same. Who 
otherwise teaches or interprets, misinterprets and falsely 
teaches. This point is made clear by the action of the 
Iowa State Council, the proceedings of which are in 
part recorded in the “ Keokuk Gate City” of March 
9, 1894. 

Some of the Councils, it seems, had made the mis- 
take of hiring ex-priests, who discussed the Roman 
Church from a religious standpoint. The Executive 
Board called the attention of State President Jackman 
to the fact, and he recommended the following, which 
was unanimously approved, and given to the public: 


I am heartily in favor of this action.of the State Ex- 
ecutive Board. The average ex-priest is simply a leech 
sucking the life-blood of the Councils, for their own en- 
richment. We claim in our principles that we attack no 
man’s religion, and make no warfare on the religious 
tenets of the Roman Catholic Church; and yet we hire 
these hermaphrodite priests to abuse all of the peculiar 
observances of this Church, and to vilify and make fun 
of those observances: we hereby stultify ourselves, and 
bring reproach upon the order and its principles. 


The Council unanimously indorsed the resolution and 
the president’s reference to it. So did the Wisconsin 
State Council. This is official. 

What Dr. Gladden quotes as the platform of the A. 
P. A. is considered among its basic principles. He 
thinks, however, that men play hypocrite easily, and so 
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have a teaching for the public, and one for the inner 
circle. Then he proceeds to read an essay on human 
meanness, and calls it A. P. A. He takes only two 
points from which to condemn a great organization, 
and those two points are admitted by all to have been 
brought to light by the Columbus politicians, and dis- 
tributed on Saturday evening just before the election. 
He must surely place a very low estimate on the in- 
telligence of his neighbors to think that they would 
swear to sustain, and then to violate, the Constitution 
of the United States in the same breath. It would re- 
quire “a good dose of inconsistency to do this.” “The 
depth and density of such ignorance would certainly be 
pitiful. 

The terms “curia’’ and “throne ”’ are used appro- 
priately when speaking of the Roman hierarchy; sa- 
voring, as they do, of temporal power they are fraught 
with deep meaning to the A. P. A., and give a reason 
in part for its existence. Our critic says that Roman 
Catholic scholars dispute the interpretation as to the 
temporal power of the Pope. But Roman Catholic 
scholars will have only heresies to teach until a plen- 
ary council, with the Pontiff’s approval, sanctions such 
teachings. When that happens the A. P. A. will have 
no reason for further existence; but until then we are 
here to stay. 

If allegiance to the Pope does in no way affect the 
Romanist in his duty as a citizen, an explanation of 
the condition of affairs in Germany, Italy, and old Mex- 
ico would be gratifying and instructive; also a word 
as to Emperor William’s recent visit to Rome. Cap- 
rivi, King Humbert, or President Diaz could write an 
article on this subject that would be read with avidity 
in almost any magazine. 

Bogus encyclicals, instructions, and forgeries are all 
credited to the A. P. A., no names, no dates, nor par- 
ticulars being given. Let us examine a few of them. 
They are all from A. P. A. official newspapers; but 
the A. P. A. has no official newspaper, and has no 
power to control any organ. The country is full of 
newspapers, and individuals running private enter- 
prises are publishing what pays them best, and are 
answerable only to the public. Dr. Gladden quotes 
probably from these, and calls them A. P. A. au- 
thorities. He quotes from a country doctor, whose 
quackery had probably ruined the nerves of his “ small 
town,” and charges that to the A. P. A. A preacher 
bought a gun to defend himself against the Ro- 
manists; the cowardly parson had doubtless read 
Father Sherman’s last manuscript. It is claimed that 
harmonious A. P. A. doctrines, exposed through inde- 
pendent sources, differed only in verbal variations, yet 
the same exposé was published first in one paper, and 
then copied by all who had room for a sensation. A 
man who criticizes ancient manuscript, and preaches 
sometimes on the evidences of Christianity, calls this 
evidence from independent sources. The public is 
asked to judge. 

Mayor Van Horn of Denver, Colorado, is the princi- 
pal witness in this matter. The mayor was visited by an 











A. P. A. committee. He himself had been a member of 
the order, and, being mayor of a town even in the far 
West, would be presumed to possess ordinary intelli- 
gence. This committee notified the mayor that because 
he appointed a Roman Catholic chief of police, his pic- 
ture would be draped in black, inscribed “Traitor” and 
“Perjurer,” and the same sent to“ every supreme coun- 
cil, supreme lodge, supreme camp, and grand command- 
ery within the jurisdiction of the United States.” 

These terms are to us unknown. There is one and 
only one Supreme Council, and in each State one State 
Council, and there are what are called Subordinate 
Councils. Who the deceiver was in this case, we know 
not, but Dr. Gladden seems certainly to have been im- 
posed upon. Itnever occurred to him that this would 
be unusual power for acommittee of three from a Sub- 
ordinate Council, and that such foolish and wicked pro- 
ceedings could scarcely have taken place where the 
Mafia and Molly McGuires were born. We think a 
blizzard must have struck the mayor’s picture on the 
way, for it has never yet arrived in Ohio. “ Are Amer- 
ican Protestant graduates of our public schools ex- 
pected to believe this ?” 

As to the arms and drilling and the uprising: all 
the fear of these things was happily averted by a circu- 
lar sent out by Dr. Gladden and his timid colleagues 
some months since; borne on the wings of peace, its 
reassuring message was welcome to the Doctor’s coun- 
try town. Since then Bismarck has drunk wine with 
the Kaiser, Diaz has driven out the Jesuits, and Tam- 
many Hall is a broken column; no ruler of power sits 
on a Romanist throne, and the old Church keeps step 
with modern civilization : we have naught to fear. 

Hints to organizers are given, and the documents 
which are usually serviceable arenamed. An accredited 
organizer with whom I am acquainted uses “Thomp- 
son’s Civil Power and the Papacy,” McGlynn’s “ Pope 
in Politics,” and his lecture on the public schools, and 
reads the newspapers continually. Foreign flags on 
American city halls, nuns teaching in public schools, 
a war upon history, a complaint of unreasonable taxa- 
tion for the support of schools —all these are the most 
constant stimulants to a member of the A. P. A. He 
often mentions the fate of Mayor Hewitt of New York, 
and sometimes even suggests that the 17th of March be 
substituted for Washington’s birthday or the 4th of July. 

There are many people in Columbus who would like 
to become acquainted with the gentleman who belongs 
to the A. P. A., and who said that the county offices 
were all held by Romanists, and that the teachers in the 
public schools were all Romanists. Let his name be 
called Ananias A, P. A. 

Dr. Gladden must despise and pity the A. P. A. of 
his mind, but the people will feel grateful to know that 
he is a child of the Doctor’s fertile imagination. 

A word as to the mayor of Rockford, Illinois. If he 
removed a worthy man from office to make room for an 
inferior one, he violated almost every principle and ob- 
ligation of the Association, and brought himself and it 
into disrepute. 

As to the Roman Catholic spilling his blood upon 
many of our battle-fields, it is all true. Has any Church 
but the Romanist ever made such a boast, or has any 
defender of his Church claimed credit for protecting 
the flag that gave him protection ? 

The Pope desires and possesses temporal power, and 
VoL. XLVIII.—6o. 
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his claim to spiritual leadership makes his temporal 
claims none the less. If he is the Vicar of Christ, he 
should claim an oversight over the whole world; if he 
is not, then he is an imposter and only a foreign poten- 
tate meddling in affairs that do not concern him; and 
the A. P. A. knows it. 

As to the matter of secrecy, secrecy does not make 
a thing virtuous or vicious. Secrecy may be a question 
of expediency in this case. 

The spirited subjects who resented the Pope’s inter- 
ference in Irish politics please our author; ‘in this he 
commends disobedient subjects as the best citizens; 
in other words, the inference is, the more disobedient 
the Romanist, the better the citizen. 

It is a pity that the whole curia does not see fit to de. 
clare itself according to Dr. Gladden’s idea. 

“If the ministers would only speak out, the plague 
would soon be stayed or abated.” The opposite has, in 
fact, been true. Dr. Gladden and Father Sherman are 
the A. P. A.’s most successful recruiting-sergeants. 


Cotumsus, O. Adam Faweett. 


REJOINDER BY DR. GLADDEN. 


No statement was made in my article as to the date 
of the birth of the A. P. A. It was simply said that 
“an outbreak of religious rancor ”’ occurred last year. 
How long this outbreak had been festering I do not 
pretend to know. 

Mr. Faweett’s principal complaint refers to my ex- 
posure of the documents used by the A. P. A. in their 
propagandism. The A. P. A. papers, with which I 
have been abundantly favored since the appearance of 
my article, all join in this cry. With Mr. Fawcett they 
all deny: first, that the society has any organs, and, in the 
second place, that these forgeries —the “ Instructions 
to Catholics ” and the forged “ Encyclical ” — have been 
extensively used as campaign documents. 

As to the latter statement, I desire only to appeal to 
the members of the order throughout the United States. 
They know whether or not the ‘‘ Instructions to Cath- 
olics”’ and the “ Encyclical” have been published week 
after week in the newspapers which they have been 
reading, and whether they have been printed on leaflets, 
and circulated from hand to hand by emissaries of the 
A. P. A. They know whether these documents have 
been treafed in their secret meetings as “ clever bits of 
satiric writing,” or whether they have been assumed to 
be genuine. The members of the order in Toledo, for 
example, who, only a few months ago, were buying 
rifles, and alleging that they were arming themselves 
against the very uprising commanded by the Pope in 
that forged “ Encyclical,’ were evidently familiar with 
that document, and had not been taught that it was a bit 
of satire. The Toledo ‘‘ American,” which represents 
the A. P. A. in northern Ohio, said in an editorial of 
February 25, 1893: “The Encyclical, signed by the 
Pope, was freely circulated among the Catholic churches, 
read from some pulpits, and passed through the hands 
of hundreds. It came into the possession of non-Cath- 
olics unexpectedly, and thus became public in a man- 
ner not so pleasing to the Catholic authorities.” As 
late as last October the same paper editorially de- 
nounced a few gentlemen in Columbus for declaring 
these documents to be forgeries, and demanded to know 
on what authority we made our statement. For more 
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than a year and a half I have been receiving, by almost 
every mail, newspapers from all parts of the United 
States claiming to represent the A. P. A., and I know 
that these forgeries have been employed everywhere, 
that they have been defended as genuine, that they 
have been essential factors in the A. P. A. propaganda. 
The denial that they have been so used is a character- 
istic falsehood. Those members of the order who can 
read know whether the men who now stand forth and 
make this denial are telling the truth or not. 

As for the Rev. Adam Fawcett, it is easy to test his 
veracity. He says that the A. P. A. has noorgans. This 
is a quibble to which these defenders all resort. An or- 
der which endeavors to conceal its own existence is not 
likely to have any acknowledged official newspaper. 
But there are scores of newspapers all through the West 
which are just as much organs of the A. P. A. as any 
Republican or Democratic newspaper is the organ of 
its party. One of these is published in Columbus. It 
is the “Columbus Record.”’ In its issue of August 2, 
1893, under the heading “ Very Encouraging Words,” 
is printed, in double-leaded type, the following: 


From the National Vice-President and Ohio President 
of the American Protective Association of the United 
States and Canada. 


It gives me pleasure to certify that the ‘‘ Columbus Re- 
cord’ is a true blue and ably edited A. P. A. paper (the 
only one in Central Ohio), and very justly entitled to a 
large share of the credit for the united and very flourish- 
ing condition of the order in Columbus. 

D. T. RAMSEY, State President. 


I heartily concur in the above, and hope every Council 
in the country will embrace this opportunity to flood the 


country with patriotic literature. 
ADAM FAWCETT. 


Perhaps Mr. Fawcett will admit that I had some rea- 
son for regarding this particular newspaper as an “ A. 
P. A. authority.” In the same issue of the “ Columbus 
Record” which contains Mr. Fawcett’s official indorse- 
ment, the bogus encyclical is printed ‘wice, in large 
type, with these flaming headings: “ Americans, Be- 
ware!” “The Lord God the Pope says, ‘Thou shalt 
Surely Die!’” “ Will you Heed the Warning?” “The 
Great Event to take place on or about September 5, 
1893.” The Rev. Adam Fawcett knew when he signed 
this indorsement of the “ Record” that the “ Encycli- 
cal” and the “Instructions to Catholics”? had been 
appearing for some months, nearly every week, in the 
columns of this newspaper. I will not accuse Mr. Faw- 
cett of believing these documents to be genuine. He 
is a member of the school board of Columbus, and has 
aspired to be its president. Undoubtedly he believed 
them to be forgeries. But he greatly wished the coun- 
try to be “ flooded ” with this kind of “patriotic litera- 
ture.” 

The article to which Mr. Fawcett is replying directly 
charged him, as a member of the A. P, A., with having 
laid his hand upon his heart, and sworn that he would 
never employ a Roman Catholic in any capacity if he 
could obtain the services of a Protestant. He has either 
sworn this inhuman oath or he has not sworn it. If 
he has not, he violates no engagement, human or divine, 
in saying that he has not. If he has, the public will 
know how to estimate what he says on other subjects. 
If every member of the A. P. A. has sworn that oath 
(and no officer and no organ has yet appeared to deny 
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it), then the statement that the order “interferes with no 
man’s religious notions’ must be taken for what it is 
worth. 

Washington Gladden. 


CotumBus. 


A Recent Phase of Relief Work. 


LAsT summer the sea islands of South Carolina 
were visited by a series of cyclones that left in their 
path devastation and want. At the same time the 
whole country was struck by a financial cyclone that 
swept everything before it. Each day brought fresh 
news of disaster; bank after bank, and houses of busi- 
ness firmly established, went down like houses built 
of straw. It was as ifa tidal wave had swept over the 
land, washing out every sign of life, leaving only the 
fossil remains upon the shore. In such times the rich 
fall back upon their capital, and economize — it is easy 
enough for them to bridge over the temporary difficulty; 
but the poor are helpless. 

While half the nation was out West, glorying in the 
beauties of the wonderful “ White City,” here in New 
York thousands were getting thinner and thinner, cry- 
ing out from want and hunger, and some going almost 
insane, inflamed to acts of violence by the speeches of 
anarchistic demagogues, We who away by the sea or 
in the country read in the newspapers of the riots in 
Walhalla Hall, and of the labor troubles on the East 
Side. 

To the stranger within our gates it might perhaps be 
somewhat of a surprise to find that, in the same city, 
there could exist two worlds so thoroughly distinct. 
One, a world free from want and care, of people living 
in the midst of broad streets with pure air and sunlight, 
with every now and then a breath of country; their 
children shielded from every sorrow, having every op- 
portunity to develop mind and body, and, opening 
up before them, the worlds of music, literature, and 
art. The other world—one of thousands of struggling 
people, fighting for a mere chance to keep alive — hud- 
dling together like cattle; their streets vile with the 
stench of human filth; their rooms and cellars foul with 
contagion and disease; working at starvation wages 
far into the night; grinding themselves out in the tread- 
mill of ceaseless toil; without rest, without joy, with- 
out hope — only a dull smoldering existence. 

Were we to put down in black and white the mere 
statement of the evils of our own city, and add it up as we 
would a bill of goods, we might begin to reckon the 
cost: 

Of the sweating-system,with its starvation wages and 
its long hours of toil. 

Of the /andlord-system,with its outrageous rents, and 
the tumble-down tenements, with their vile closets and 
halls, their cellars filled with decayed refuse. 

Of the fi/thy streets, with their foul air and disease. 

Of the folice stations, where the innocent and the 
guilty are often treated alike, where the young boy ar- 
rested on a trivial charge is handled as if he were the 
most hardened criminal —thrust into pens with profes- 
sional thieves, kept often for twenty-four hours with- 
out food (unless he has money or influence). 

Of the police force, many of whose members instead 
of being regarded by the poor as their protectors are 
too often feared as the colleagues of criminals. 

Of the lack of public baths. Men and women have 
no chance to be clean even though they desire it. 














Of the lack of parks. The only playgrounds for the 
children, the gutters; their only breath of air, the 
occasional trips into the country which charity may 
give them. 

We might begin to reflect that for music many have 
only the occasional hand-organ, with its groups of 
dancing children—one bit of sunlight in the life of 
the poor; that for art they have the chromos of the 
corner grocery-store ; and for literature, the sensa- 
tional newspaper and the cheap “ novel.” 

The ordinary conditions of life on the East Side are 
full of problems which years hence will be unsolved. 
Add to this state of affairs the fact that the majority of 
the people were idle, and had been out of work for 
months, that their savings were nearly exhausted, and 
that there was no hope of any work to come, and we 
begin to realize to some extent the situation as it was 
last fall. Underneath it all, however, there was a dan- 
gerous undercurrent, which every now and then broke 
forth upon the surface, finding expression in the theory: 
“If you have n’t bread, demand it of the rich; their 
property belongs to you.” 

The problems were: (1) To find some form of work 
that would give employment to the greatest number 
of people, and, by means of the wages thus earned, would 
enable them and their families to keep alive through the 
winter. (2) To prevent self-respecting workingmen 
from being compelled to accept alms, whether in the 
form of money, food, or clothes. (3) To finda form of 
work at which men of every trade could be employed, 
and in which the expenses of management should be 
relatively small, so that the bulk of the money might go 
to the men as wages. (4) To find work the results or 
product of which would not interfere with a market al- 
ready overstocked. (5) So to manage and conduct the 
work that only those who needed it the most should 
receive it, and that no one should be attracted to it from 
other cities or from other parts of the city. (6) Tosecure 
the financial support necessary to carry on such an un- 
dertaking. : 

I realize how handicapped I am in having no sta- 
tistics of the most important aid that was given — 
the help which, in a crisis like this, was the first to 
come, which always comes first. It is not the help that 
comes from relief committees; no “ philanthropists ” 
are ever called upon to support it; and strange to 
say, no one ever gets his name in the newspapers in 
connection with it: for it is only the quiet, simple, 
kindly help of the poor to the poor. Philanthropy 
is no more a question of dollars and cents than is 
morality. 

The first organized and systematic attempt to relieve 
the abnormal conditions then existing was the forma- 
tion of what was known as the “ East Side Relief Work 
Committee,” which was the coming together of several 
men and women whose work brought them in direct 
contact with the lives of the people in their own neigh- 
borhood. 

While every business was suffering, there were thou- 
sands of tailors on the East Side who had been out of 
work for periods ranging from four to eight months. 
The clothing market was already overstocked. If tailors 
were to be set at work making clothes, this would in- 
crease the supply and only aggravate the conditions. 
Just when everything seemed most hopeless, there 
came an appeal for help for the cyclone sufferers in the 
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sea islands of South Carolina, asking for money, food, 
clothes — anything; for the destitution was terrible. 
At the happy thought of one of the members of the 
committee it was suggested, “ Why not set the poor 
tailors of the East Side at work making clothes for 
the sufferers from the South Carolina cyclones? ” 

Our problem was beginning to be solved, but the so- 
lution was onlya partial one. It is true that this would 
provide work for the tailors without interfering with 
the regular trade; but what of the thousands of other 
workmen? Bricklayers and carpenters could not make 
clothes. 

Looking around us, trying to find some form of work 
that could be started, we saw the streets of our own 
neighborhood filled with foul refuse, and it occurred to 
us to set men at work cleaning them. A form of work 
had now been found at which men of every trade could 
be employed, and which required no special training 
or experience. As it was felt that many would object 
to doing such work, the people in the neighborhood 
were consulted as to the advisability of trying this form 
of relief, and were united in the opinion that the better 
class of workmen would be only too glad to get any 
honest work possible. 

After consulting experts in the clothing trade, it was 
decided to hire a shop and machines, buy material, and 
set men at work making clothes, which were to be sent 
to the sufferers from the South Carolina cyclones. 

Having received the assurance of the commissioner 
of the city street-cleaning department that the em- 
ployment of men on the streets could not throw others 
out of work, as he would not discharge any of his men, 
but would concentrate them on other parts of the city, 
it was decided to organize a private street-sweeping 
force, to clean the streets in the tenement-house dis- 
tricts, thus giving work to the unemployed, and at 
the same time improving the sanitary condition of the 
city. 

In view of the fact that the amount of work that 
could be given was limited, it was felt that every pre- 
caution must be taken to insure that the work be given 
only to those persons who needed it and deserved it. 
The members of the committee could not spend their 
time in finding out whether people were needy, nor 
was it desirable to create new investigating bodies 
when the existing ones were capable of doing the 
necessary work. It was therefore decided that the 
work should be obtained by means of tickets and that 
these tickets ought to be given only after the most 
thorough investigation. 

Every one felt that the ministers of the churches 
and missions, the charitable and philanthropic socie- 
ties, and the trades-unions, knew better the condition 
of their own people than did any one else. Tickets 
entitling a man to a week’s work were accordingly 
sent to these societies upon condition that they should 
not be given to homeless men, nor to men without 
families dependent upon them; thus several individuals 
were helped instead of one. And it was especially im- 


pressed upon the persons distributing these tickets that * 


the relief work was to meet an emergency, being in- 
tended only for those workmen who were suffering 
from the exceptional industrial conditions, and was in 
no sense intended for those chronically needing aid. 
By scrupulously refraining from publishing accounts 
of the work in newspapers (except where it was abso- 
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lutely necessary to raise money), by suppressing the 
addresses of the various offices of the street-clean- 
ing force and of the shops, and by not making known 
the names of the persons receiving tickets, the gather- 
ing together of people in crowds, the fruitless hurrying 
to and fro in search of work, and the hopeless disap- 
pointment at not receiving it, were prevented. Had we 
announced that in New York thousands of dollars had 
been raised for the relief of the unemployed, we should 
have been deluged with an army of tramps eager to get 
their share of the spoils. By thus refraining from all 
publicity, the attracting to the work of people from 
other cities was avoided. 

As the sole support of this undertaking was from 
public contribution, the work in the beginning was nat- 
urally tentative and on a small scale. It was started 
November 28 by putting sixteen men at work on the 
streets, and at a later date men were employed in the 
tailor-shops, and in cleaning the cellars of tenement- 
houses. Not, however, until men prominent in the life 
of the city had become interested in the work, gaining 
for it support and confidence, was it possible for it to 
develop. As soon as this occurred, the work increased 
rapidly, so that, by March 9, 1600 people were employed 
in the various branches of the East Side Relief Work. 

The great danger of relief work, and the one which 
cannot be too much emphasized, is the disinclination 
that people have to conduct such work upon business 
principles. It is often so very hard to act contrary to 
one’s feelings and emotions, but in accordance with rea- 
son. When men kiss your garments, begging not to be 
discharged, and with tears in their eyes tell heart-rend- 
ing tales of the sufferings of their families, it is difficult 
not to weaken and yield to the impulse of the moment. 
If you yield, however, and once stamp the work as char- 
ity, and not as work, its chief value is lost, and you 
have taken the first step toward the demoralization of 
the community. 

The real value of it all is the one fact that it is a 
means of giving help to people who very properly would 
scorn charity, but who are perfectly willing to accept 
money which they know they have earned. This was 
most strongly borne in upon me one morning as I 
watched the men line up to receive their instructions. 
As it was said to them, “Men, you have a certain 
amount of work to do, and it is n’t too much. If 
you can’t do it, we ’Il get some one who can; this is n’t 
charity; it’s business,” it was most interesting to watch 
their faces, and to see how they nodded approval at the 
idea that it was business and not charity. It is most 
interesting to record the fact that the men who were 
promoted to the position of foremen, on account of their 
faithful work in sweeping, proved most trustworthy 
and efficient. It was a great privilege to have been 
able to give so practical a demonstration of the princi- 
ples of civil-service reform. 

While to the majority of people it would seem that 
enough good had been accomplished by spending $100,- 
000 in providing 85,000 days’ work for 5000 heads of 
families, and thus helping, say, 25,000 different indi- 
viduals over a period through which they otherwise 
could not have existed, yet to those persons who carried 
through the undertaking these results are only a few 
of many; for it is the indirect results that have been of 
value to the community. 

It is impossible to estimate the value to the health 
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of the people, in having the streets of the tenement- 
house districts kept clean for so many months, and in 
having so large an amount of refuse removed from 
their houses. The moral effect upon the people in thus 
affording them a standard of cleanliness in their streets 
and houses is of inestimable value.. Having had clean 
streets once, they may insist upon having them always ; 
having had clean houses once, they may force the land- 
lords to keep them clean. 

One of the most important results of relief work is 
the fact that the money received by the men as wages 
is spent among the tradespeople in the neighborhood 
for the necessaries of life, and thus tends to keep up 
the normal conditions of trade, rendering it possible 
for the storekeepers to get along, and preventing them 
from being forced into the army of the unemployed. 
Direct relief, however, acts in just the opposite way ; 
food or clothes given to a family stop with that family, 
and that is the end. 

I have purposely refrained from making any men- 
tion of the other methods of relief that were called 
into existence in this city last winter, for the majority 
of them were more productive of harm than of good. 
Many were well-meant, but ill-advised; not planned 
with reference to the real problems, but the result of 
impulse without knowledge. Others were only another 
form of the modern advertising spirit, and have no place 
in an article on charity. It will be years before New 
York recovers from the effects of its free-bread and 
free-clothing funds. 

Can one imagine a policy more insane than this of 
training up our children to be professional beggars ; of 
teaching them that it is right to get something for no- 
thing; and that, whenever they need anything, they 
shall call upon charity for it? When we learn that a 
woman standing in line waiting to receive free bread 
was robbed of forty dollars; and when we hear one 
respectable, well-to-do boy say to another: “ Come on; 
let ’s get some free bread. It’s great fun,” we begin 
to realize how far-reaching and how dangerous such 
things can be. Aside from the fact that nearly all of 
the money thus spent is wasted, aside from the fact 
that the majority of the people thus indiscriminately re- 
ceiving alms are unworthy, there remains the degrad- 
ing spectacle of people gathering in crowds, pushing 
and fighting among themselves, publicly branded as 
charity-seekers. I can find no words strong enough to 
express the evil results of such advertising schemes. 
They are the one great, terrible danger of “hard 
times ” ; more to be dreaded even than the influx into 
the domain of charitable work of inexperienced people, 
who with one act destroy the influences that the trained 
worker has been carefully building up step by step. 

Of the many results that have come out of the work, 
there is one which seems more than any other to give 
special promise for the future. It is the fact that the 
clergy have awakened to the value of modern scien- 
tific methods, and have begun to realize that it is as 
dangerous to separate the heart and the head in char- 
ity as it is in human character. 

The two great dangers of relief work, as we have 
seen, have been avoided ; there now remains for us the 
third. It is the danger that the people may get to rely 
upon such work, making no effort to secure other em- 
ployment, so that when the work stops, they become 
helpless, and do not know which way to turn, like men 











suddenly emerging from a dark room into the sunlight. 
The danger is a very real one where the distress is 
chronic,andnot exceptional. I need offer no arguments 
to show that in this emergency it did not exist; the 
mere statement of the occupations of the men, and of 
the wages they ordinarily receive, is sufficient proof. 

When we consider that among the many trades rep- 
resented there were bakers, bricklayers, bookkeepers, 
clerks, grocers, diamond-setters, musicians, photo- 
graphers, weavers —in fact, men of every trade; and 
when we consider that the average wages ordinarily re- 
ceived by these men were fifteen dollars a week, it is 
hard for us to believe that such men would sweep the 
streets for a dollar a day, when they could get work at 
their regular trade for two and a half dollars. Indeed, 
many of the men were in the habit of looking for em- 
ployment each morning before they went to work. 

Looking back at it all now, and trying to find some 
one thing of more value than all the rest, I am impressed 
with the different minor results that have been accom- 
plished. Thousands have been saved from starvation; 
families have been kept together, and homes prevented 
from being destroyed ; the self-respect of the working- 
man has been preserved; and the cause of labor saved 
from taking a step backward, as it might have done had 
men been forced through hunger to ally themselves with 
anarchistic agitators. The rich have a better opinion 
of the poor, and the poor have a better opinion of the 
rich. 

As we read of the case of the man who had been out 
of work for months, and who, in addition to supporting 
his family on the six dollars he received each week, 
brought to his minister one tenth of this scanty wage, 
to be used to help those around him who were suffer- 
ing, we begin to realize that the true philanthropist is 
he who gives of himself, and not of his superfluities. 

When the poor see thousands of dollars spent for 
their relief, and see men and women working far into 
the night, giving everything they have for them, they 
begin to have a better opinion of the rich. Religious 
and class prejudices have been broken down. Catholic 
and Jew, Presbyterian and agnostic, have worked to- 
gether, side by side, shoulder to shoulder, in the cause 
of humanity. We have at last awakened to a sense of 
our responsibilities, and are beginning to realize that 
this life of ours is full of very real and vital problems. 

Every year over eight millions of dollars are expended 
in New York for charity. What a comment upon our 
civilization! Are we never to realize the danger to our 
city in having this festering sore upon its life ? 

After all, are we really roused to the city’s true con- 
ditions? Shall we ever be able to understand that there 
is more in life than the mere business of money-making? 

“Hard times” and financial panic will pass away, 
but the problems of the city will remain. We shall still 
have our “ East Side” and our “Tenth Ward,” our 
tenement-houses and our sweating-systems. Shall it 


be so always ? 
Lawrence Veiller. 


The Public Milk-Supply. 


DuRING the last few years there has been a growing 
suspicion that the milk-supply of our cities is a prolific 
means for the distribution of disease. Our newspapers 
sometimes tell us with startling headlines that there 
are more bacteria in city milk than in city sewage. Our 
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physicians are advocating the sterilization of milk for 
drinking purposes, and our bacteriologists are inform- 
ing us on every occasion how milk may serve as a 
means of distributing disease. It is desirable that with 
all this cry we should know just what the danger is and 
the best methods of meeting it. 

It is undoubtedly true that city milk contains great 
numbers of bacteria— numbers so great that they have 
no meaning to us. Some of the milk of our cities is 
forty-eight hours old before it is delivered, and even 
though it has been kept cold, bacteria have had a chance 
to grow in it until they are very numerous. But the 
question to concern us is not their number, but their ef- 
fect upon the milk consumer. Bacteria have to most 
minds a bad reputation, but one that is not deserved. 
It is true that a few species are the source of much 
mischief, but it is equally true that the vast majority of 
of them are perfectly harmless, and indeed beneficial 
agents in nature. We do not have any fear of swallow- 
ing a quantity of yeast, and in most cases it is no more 
harmful to swallow bacteria. The simple fact that bac- 
teria are present in milk in great numbers does not in 
itself render milk dangerous any more than the fact 
that yeast is present in beer renders that beverage a 
source of suspicion. Mankind has for ages been drink- 
ing milk with these germs in it, and has in general suf- 
fered no injury from them. The question of interest, 
then, is not the number of bacteria in milk, but the 
conditions under which they may do harm. 

Itis unprofitable to speak of any general injury done 
by the bacteria of milk unless we can deal with definite 
facts. The only diseases which we have good reason 
for believing are distributed by milk are typhoid fe- 
ver, scarlet fever, diphtheria, cholera, tuberculosis, and 
certain forms of intestinal troubles, such as summer 
diarrhcea. That typhoid and scarlet fever, diphtheria 
and cholera, may be distributed by milk has been de- 
monstrated beyond question. 

That tuberculosis may also be thus distributed is also 
certain, but at present we do not know whether the 
danger is great or slight. Itis certain that aconsiderable 
percentage of the cows supplying the milk of the city are 
tuberculous, and equally so that the milk of tuberculous 
cows may contain the tuberculosis bacteria. Beyond a 
doubt the city milk is more or less infected with the tu- 
berculosis germ. But this germ cannot multiply in milk 
although it may remain alive for some time. Hence 
when the tuberculous milk is mixed in distribution with 
other milk, the germs are diluted, and thus the chance 
of any lot of milk containing the tuberculous germ is 
much diminished by the time it reaches the consumer. 
Further, it has been found by experiment that it re- 
quires a number of germs to enter the body at once in 
order that they may serve as the source of the disease, 
and hence the chance of any person becoming affected 
through milk is perhaps not very great. 

So far as concerns tuberculosis, fresh milkis even more 
likely to be infectious than stale milk. The case is differ- 
ent with cholera infantum and other intestinal troubles. 
It seems that these diseases are produced by certain 
bacteria, perhaps several different species, which mul- 
tiply in the milk itself, and there produce poisons 
which do injury by direct poisoning when taken into 
the stomach. Here it is the multiplication of the bac- 
teria in the milk itself which renders it injurious, and 
fresh milk would be harmless. In a word, then, fresh 
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milk may be a source of typhoid fever, scarlet fever, 
diphtheria, cholera, or tuberculosis, while milk that is 
not fresh may contain poisons which give rise to chol- 
era infantum or summer diarrhoea, 

The question of the best method of dealing with milk 
so as to avoid these difficulties is one of growing inte- 
rest. The growth of bacteria may be checked by ice, 
but this will not destroy the disease germs, and will 
not, therefore, prevent milk from being a means of 
spreading disease. Sterilization has been much re- 
sorted to in recent years. This usually consists in sub- 
jecting it to a boiling temperature by means of steam. 
Such treatment destroys all pathogenic germs and most 
others, and physicians have found it a great help in deal- 
ing with intestinal diseases. Its popularity has grown 
rapidly, and many forms of sterilizing apparatus have 
been placed on our markets. In Europe it is even more 
popular than in this country. But while the steriliza- 
tion of milk is of value in the treatment of disease, it is 
to-day becoming unpopular with physicians as amethod 
of providing a constant article of diet. The high heat 
injures the nature of the milk. It modifies the fats, 
the sugars, the casein, and the albumen in such a way 
as to render them less easily digested, and experiment 
has shown that sterilized milk is.less easily assimilated 
than raw milk. Children fed upon it alone do not 
thrive. Physicians are now beginning to recommend 
in the place of sterilization another method of treat- 
ment known as pasteurization, as producing better re- 
sults. This new treatment is simply to heat the milk 
to about 160° F. for a few moments and then to cool 
rapidly. This temperature destroys all the disease 
germs, and so far reduces the number of other germs 
as virtually to remove the danger of cholera infantum 
or other intestinal troubles. The milk must be used 
within twenty-four hours after such treatment, before 
the few bacteria which remain have a chance to become 
very numerous. 

Pasteurized milk retains the taste of fresh milk, and 
is as easily digested and assimilated. Physicians find 
the treatment is equally valuable with sterilization in 
case of sickness, and is free from all secondary evil ef- 
fects. . The trouble with the method has been the diffi- 
culty of its application, for few people in our kitchens 
are familiar enough with the thermometer to use it. 
The operation may be practically performed in the fol- 
lowing simple manner: The milk is placed in bottles, 
thoroughly clean, which are corked with cotton. The 
bottles are then placed in a basin in several inches of 
water, and the whole placed ona slow fire. The water in 
the basin is allowed to boil for ten minutes, the milk 
not boiling, but simmering slightly. The milk is then 
cooled, and used for food within twenty-four hours. 
These directions are unfortunately rather indefinite, 
and the result will vary with the size of the bottle and 
the amount of fire. Recently there has been put on our 
markets a form of apparatus which accomplishes the 
processes surely and simply. With some simple form 
of pasteurizing apparatus city milk may at all times be 
rendered free from disease germs, and if the milk is tol- 
erably fresh, it will be perfectly healthful even for in- 
fants. If, however, the milk is stale, and the poisonous 
products of bacteria growth have accumulated, neither 
pasteurization nor sterilization will render it harmless. 

As concerns food for adults, it is ordinarily not 
necessary to take any precautions unless in the case 
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of persons of slight vitality who would most readily 
yield to disease. But in seasons when any of the above 
mentioned diseases are prevalent, in periods of cholera, 
typhoid, scarlet fever, or diphtheria epidemics, it would 
be wise to pasteurize all milk that is used directly for 


drinking purposes. 
Hf. W. Conn. 


WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY, MippLETown, Conn. 


Stonewall Jackson’s Eccentricity. 


ALL persons who saw much of General Stonewall 
Jackson remarked his tacityrnity and his self-abstrac- 
tion. I once rode with him during an entire day, and I 
now recall the trip as one of the most lonesome I ever 
made. It was in the summer of 1862, shortly after Mc- 
Clellan had “ changed his base”’ to the James River, and 
was securely resting under the shelter of his gun-boats 
at Harrison’s Landing. Jackson’s command, recently 
from the mountains, had been withdrawn to a more 
healthful encampment a few miles north of Richmond, 
but General Lee, with the bulk of the army, was still 
fronting the enemy. Early one morning, while doing 
duty at Jackson’s headquarters, I was told to get my 
horse and accompany the general on a ride. As we 
quietly jogged along the road, I endeavored to draw 
him into conversation about the incidents connected 
with the terrible Seven Days’ battle we had just 
fought, but failing to elicit anything more than short 
negative or affirmative responses, I changed the subject 
to general topics —the weather, etc. Still meeting with 
no better success, I relapsed into complete silence, de- 
termined not again to talk unless invited to do so. 
For hours we continued down the road at a fox-trot, or 
rapid walk, without a word being spoken. The pro- 
longed silence was growing oppressive to me, when I 
noticed him muttering, as if talking to some one he had 
in mind— probably arguing a question of strategy. As 
the debated point grew in interest, the muttering be- 
came louder and more frequent. He was evidently in 
hot dispute with an imaginary person upon a subject 
about which they differed widely. Dummy had appar- 
ently laid down some proposition which to the general’s 
mode of reasoning was clearly untenable. He there- 
fore replied, “ No, sir! No, sir!” in a loud voice, and 
with a gesture of impatient dissent. The physical ex- 
ertion seemed to arouse him from his reverie. Dummy 
vanished instanter; and turning to me with an odd ex- 
pression of countenance, Jackson remarked, “ That isa 
handsome cottage over there,’’ pointing to a farm-house 
we were then passing. Immediately afterward, putting 
spurs to his horse, he went clattering down the road 
at a 2:40 gait, leaving me to bring up the rear. Not 
another word was spoken until we reached General 
Lee’s headquarters, whither we were bound. 


W. M. Taliaferro. 


Soxtprers’ Home, Ricumonp, Va. 


“Voting by Machinery.”’ 


WE have received a letter from Mr. J. H. Myers, in- 
ventor of the voting-machine which bears his name, in 
which he commends our recent editorial article de- 
scribing the operation of his invention as the “most 
interesting and faithful of the many ” he has read, but 
takes exception to some statements in it as misleading. 
He regards as erroneous our remark that the Myers 
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Ballot Machine “is in the interest of straight party vot- 
ing of the blindest and most unreasoning kind,” saying: 
“lt is exactly the opposite. Experience proves it to be 
very conducive to independent voting. The voter de- 
clines and omits to push in the knobs for the undesirable 
candidates.” Healso declares that he had never seen or 
heard of a voting-machine before his was perfected, that 
the Rhines voting-machine is not similar to his, but en- 
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tirely unlike it, and that his is the only machine which 
secures an absolutely secret ballot. EDITOR. 


Note. 


On page 43 of THE CENTURY for May the late Frank 
Bolles of Harvard University is inadvertently men- 
tioned as the late Albert Bolles. Professor Albert S. 
Bolles of the University of Pennsylvania is still living. 
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A Game of Whist. 


ETHEL: Whose deal? Mine? I declare! I thought I dealt before. 
Now (dealing to her partner), Tom, we really must make more. 


Diamonds are trumps, and — 


May: 
May: 


But (¢hrows an ace) we’re sure of one. 
Well (ads another) — 


They always keep so quiet and — 


You can’t play whist and talk. 
DIcK (smiling): 


If I play whist with girls again. 


May: 


Diamonds. 
DIckK: 


Tom: 


I think I ’Il trump it. 
ETHEL: 
MAY: 
Because I took it. 
Dick: Your play. 
ETHEL: 
My play? Well, there! 
ETHEL: 
What ave the trumps-? 
Tom: 


May: Did I? Oh, yes. 


Tom (leading diamonds): “When in doubt —”’ 


May: What ave trumps? 


Dick: 


Don’t you think whist is fun? I do. 
Dick (feedly): Dol? 


Dick: We think this is fine. 


May: 
At least I can’t. 
Oh, yess pretty well. (Aside) Well, I’m a chump 


May: 
Now, we must make the odd. 


Diamonds. 


Whose lead ? 


Dick (mildly): Yours, Miss May. 


Oh, of course. How stupid! Yes. don’t know what to play. 


What! must I play again ? 


ETHEL: I do like to play with men. 


That ’s what I like, too. 
(70 Dick) Can you? 


What! my play? What ’s trump? 


Clubs led, Miss May. 


May: Well, if that ’s the case 


May, that was your partner’s ace. 
Never mind; we got the trick. 


(Zo Dick) You ’re in the dumps 


Mine? Oh, yes. What ’s trumps? 
We really must, indeed. 


Tom (mildly): That was our opponent’s lead. 
I thought you led it. Well, it does n’t matter. 


Say, 


Dick: You took that trick, Miss May. 
Well, let ’s see—f ’Il play that then (Dick starts). 
Why, what ’s the matter — is that wrong? 


Dick ( grimly): Tom trumps hearts. 


ETHEL: My play again? 


Diamonds. 


May: Oh, yes. What ails you men? 


Why, you look just as glum. 


Tom (aside): I wish these girls were dumb. 


Tom: Yes, the pleasure is intense. 
We ’ve had a most delightful time, I ’m sure. 


May: We’ve enjoyed it. 


Dick: Just immense! 


ETHEL: Yes; we do so like to play 
A scientific game of whist, with men, too, don’t we, May ? 


James G. Burnett. 


Transformation. 


THE butterflies are buttercups, wind-blown, 
Bright, airy flowers upon the summer’s breast ; 
The buttercups, thick in the meadows sown, 
Are butterflies flight-weary, seeking rest. 


Richard Burton. 
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A MAN found fault with the world, the way it was 
made, and the way it was managed. Among the rest, 
he said that his nose was too long, and, to mend 
matters, he cut off the tip of it. But now, finding his 
nose too short, he bewailed to a friend that he could 
not again make it longer. Said his friend, “ It is much 
easier to find fault than it is to make either a world 


or a nose.” 
* ma 7. 


A SAILOR, having quitted the sea, and settled down 
toan inland life, was wont to tell his neighbors of the 
many strange lands, strange peoples, and strange cus- 
toms he had seen. All of which being outside their 
own knowledge and experience, they touched their fore- 
heads, and winked at one another. 

Afterward there came among them a man who had 
studied the stars. He told them how these stars were 
great worlds, and how it could not reasonably be other- 
wise than that in these strange worlds were other 
strange peoples with strange customs. Again they 
touched their foreheads and winked. 

And the sailor winked with the rest. 

” - * 

A CHILD, a boy, a man, and a giant, went into the 
water. The child having gone as far as he could go, 
the boy went farther, and said, “ I stand upon the bot- 
tom.” But the child would not believe it. The man 
went still farther, and said, “I stand upon the bottom.” 
But the boy would not believe it. Then the giant went 
farther yet, and said, “I stand upon the bottom.” But 
the man would not believe it. 

Just beyond our own depth lies the inconceivable. 

* * ied 

THESE three contended which was happiest, Sleep, 
and Waking, and Death. 

Death said, “I have no bad dreams.” 

Sleep said, “I have good dreams.” 

Waking said, “I am.” 

* * * 

A CHILD was born rich. He was to know every 
sane pleasure. He was to be made wise, and good, 
and great. 

The child was stolen. He was brought up in the 
slums. He tasted every ill of poverty. He became a 
vagabond and a thief, and he was hanged on the 
gallows. 

Berry Benson. 


Confirmation of Pudd’nhead Wilson’s Views on Valor. 


“Courage is resistance to fear, mastery of fear — not absence 
” 
r. 


of fea: — Pudd'nhead Wilson in March CEnTurRY. 


Ir Mark Twain had been a soldier himself, and had 
felt that mortal chill which strikes a fellow when the 
bullets begin to whistle and his comrades begin to fall 
on right and left, he could n’t know more about it. 

When, in 1861, I went into Company B, 2d Virginia 
Regiment, Stonewall Brigade, as a private, and was 
marched to Harper’s Ferry, one of my fellow-privates 
was John P. E , of the samecompany. He was 
a plain, hard-working young carpenter, and. a day or 
two before had married a pretty young wife. Jackson’s 
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brigade never had much play or rest, and when the 
first battle came they were in it, and so on to Appo- 
mattox. John P was not one of those rare heroes 
who “did n’t know what fear was.” He knew very 
well, but always met it face to face. He said he was 
always “ scared todeath ”’ in battle, but he had a curious 
way of showing it. When the battle was joined, and 
blood and ruin were everywhere, then, wherever the 
front rank of danger and fighting was in his regiment, 
there was John P: , with shaking legs, pale face, and 
tears running down his cheeks, ready to advance with 
the first, and staying with the last that retreated. Then 
and there, without shout or boast, firing steadily, he 
did his duty until the last shot had been fired. When 
picket duty demanded special reliability he was sent. 
He might have moaned inwardly, but he never tried to 
escape. Once (I was a captain then), when he was 
complaining of his own cowardice, I said to him: “If 
you are half as afraid in battle as you say you are, how 
can you keep from running away? I could n’t.” 

“Why, captain,” he replied, “ do you think I ’d dis- 
grace that little wife I left at home for half a dozen such 
‘or’nary’ lives as mine?” 

“ Well, John, if all of General Lee’s army were such 
cowards as you are, we ’d capture Washington and end 
the war this campaign,”’ was all that I could answer. 

John P—— and his wife survived the war, and they 
have a houseful of children. Hg is just as faithful and 
trustworthy in peace as he was in war, leading a quiet 
and respected life. When I think of his constitutional 
infirmity, and of the sense of duty and manly courage 
which conquered it, I feel that no braver man ever 


Fought with Stonewall Jackson 
In the old Stonewall brigade. 
HH. K. D. 


When the Heart ’s in its Prime. 


THE Sun ’s on his throne, and the Wind on his tour 
Like wandering minstrel o’er meadow and moor; 
The day and the season are both in their prime, 

And youth ’s at its sweetest and tenderest time. 


The buds are in bloom, and the birds sing their best; 
The trees are in leaf, and the orchard is dressed 
With clustering fruits, for the year ’s in its prime, 
And youth ’s at its ripest and tenderest time. 


Too soon shall the clouds cover sunshiny sky, 
The voice of the minstrel be hushed to a sigh; 
Too soon shall the day and the season decline, 
And clustering fruits shall be melted to wine. 


The petals shall fall, and the songsters depart, 
The foliage fade like the youth of the heart ; 
For swift runs the current of pitiless time, 

And always the swifter when life ’s in its prime. 


The birds and the blossoms and fruit shall appear, 
With summer’s return and the turn of the year, 
The breeze shall be sweet, and the sun be as fair; 
Alas! but the prime of my youth is not there. 


Each month of the year has its prime, but in truth 
There ’s only one prime in the season of youth, 
Though hearts love again, and shall love for all time, 
There ’s only one love when the heart ’s in its prime. 


Mary Berri Chapman. 
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